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BOOK II.- OF THE HINDUS. 

CHAPTER VHI. 

The Arts. 

TirE coino now to tlie artn, necessary or ornamental, known 
to the Hindus. As the pleasures, to which the 
arts arc subservient, form one of the grounds of preference 
between the rude and civilised condition of man, the im- 
provement of the arts may bo taken as one of the surest 
indications of the ])rogress of society. 

Of the Hindus, it may, first of all, be observed, that 
they little courted the pleasures derived from the arts 
whatever skill they had attained in thorn. The houses, 
even of the great, were mean, and almost destitute of 
furniture ;* their food was simple and common ; and their 
dress had no distinction (which concerns the present pur- 
pose) beyond certain degrees of fineness in the texture. 

If wo desire to ascertain the arts which man would first 
practise, in his progress upwards from the lowest barbarism, 
wo must inquire what are the most urgent of his wants. 
Unless the spontaneous productions of the soil supplied 
him with food, the means of insnaring, or killing the animals 
fit for his use by clubs or stones, and afterwards by his bow 

* “ Tlio bnild iifjs arc all base, of mml, one story bi^b, oxce]it in Surat, 
where there nr some of stone. The Kmperor’s own lionses are of stone, 
handsome and i iiiforni. The t,n’cat men build not, for want of iidieritance ; 
but, as far us I have yet seen, li\cin tents, or bouses worse than oiir eotta^cs.” 
Sir T. Roe’s Letter to the ArLdibislio]) of Canterbury. Ciiureliill, i. 
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2 HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 

BOOK II. and arrows, would first engage his attention. How to 
CHAP. VIII. shelter himself from the inclemency of the weather would 

be his second consideration ; and where cavities of the 

earth or hollow trees supplied not his wants, the rude con- 
struction of a hut would be one of his earliest operations. 
A covering for his person would probably be the next of 
the accommodations which his feelings promj^ him to 
provide. At first he contents himself with the skin of an 
animal; but it is surprising at how early a period ho 
becomes acquainted with the means of fabricating cloth.* 
Weaving, therefore, and architecture, are among the first 
of the complicated arts which are practised among barba- 
rians ; and experience proves that they may be carried, at 
a very early period of society, to a high state of jierfection. 
It has been remarked, too, that one of the earliest propensi- 
ties which springs up in the breast of a savage is a love of 
ornament, of glittering trinkets, of bits of shining metals, 
or coloured stones, with which to decorate his person. The 
art, accordingly, of fetching out the brilliancy of the pre- 
cious stones and metals, and fashioning them into orna- 
ments for the person; the art, in fine, of jewellery, appears 
at an early period in the progress of a rude people. 

These three, architecture, weaving, and jewellery, are 
the only arts for which the Hindus have been celebrated ; 
and even these, with the exception of weaving, remained 
in a low state of improvement. 

In a few places in Hindustan are found the remains of 
ancient buildings, which have attracted the attention of 
Europeans ; and have, where there existed a predisposition 
to wonder and admire, been regarded as proofs of a high 
civilization. “The entry,” says Dr. Robertson, “to the 
Pagoda of Chillambnim, is by a stately gate under a pyramid 
122 feet in height, built with largo stones above forty feet 
long, and more than five foot square, and all covered with 
plates of copper, adorned with an immense variety of figures 
neatly executed. The whole structure extends 1332 feet in 
one direction, and 936 in another. Some of the ornamental 

* It is curious to observe how Plato traces this profjrcss. lie is endeavouring 
to account for the orij(in of society. W*. fiyj (rjv fi’tyw) no Aoyw Trotwjjtci/ 

ttcAiV Troiijcci 6’avTT)v, a« eo:Kci/, 19 ^fjiunpa ' AAAa /xcv 

irpwTT) yc Kat /i<;yi<Trri twv V Ttfs Tp(xf}y}^ irapacrKevri, Sivrepa Sr) oiic7)crtws, 

TpiT>j fc(r 0 >)TOs (CM Twv ToiowTiDV. EoTTi TttVTa’ ^fpf Si) (ijv S't'yoo) 7r«5 1) vroAis 
apKetrei ewi ToaavTijv TrnparricevTji/ ; aAAon, ympyo% p-nv, et 5 , 6 5 e oiKoSopos* 
oAAos 8e ns ii<^avTr,s. Plat, de Kepub. lib. ii. p. 599. 
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parts are finished with an elegance entitl(3d to the adinira- BOOK II. 
tion of the most ingenious artists.*'* The only article of chap. viii. 

precise information which we obtain from tliis passage is 

the great size of the building. As for the vague terms of 
general eulogy bestowed upon the ornaments, they are 
almost entirely without significance— the loose and exagge- 
rated expressions, at second-hand, of the surprise of the 
early travellers at meeting with an object, which they were 
not prepared to expect. Another structure still more 
remarkable than that of Chillarabrum, the Pagoda of 
Sevingham, situated in an island of the river Cavery, is thus 
descril)ed by Mr. Orme. “ It is composed of seven square 
enclosures, one within tlie other, tlie walls of which are 
twenty-five feet high, and four thick. Tliese enclosures are 
3.00 feet ilistant from one another, and each has four largo 
gates with a high tower; which are placed, one in the 
middle of each side of the enclosure, and opposite to the 
four cardinal points. The outward wall is near four miles 
in circumference, and [t)i gateway to the south is ornamented 
with pillars, several of which are single stones thirty-three 
long, and nearly five in diameter ; and those which form the 
roof are still larger; in the inmo.st enclosures are the 
chapels.’** In this nothing is described as worthy of regard 
except the magnitude of the dimensions. 

The cave of Elo[)hanta, not far from Bombay, is anotlicr 
work whicli, from its magnitude, has given birth to the 
supposition of high civilisation among the Hindus. It is a 
cavity in the side of a mountain, about half-way between 
its base and summit, of the space of nearly 120 feet square. 

Pieces of the rock, as is usual in mining, have been left at 
certain distances supporting the superincumbent matter ; 
and the sight of the whole upon the entrance, is grand and 
striking. It had been applied at an early period to reli- 
gious purposes, when the pillars were probably fashioiieil 
into tlie soi’t of regular form they no w present, and the figures, 
with wdiicli great part of the inside is covered, were sculp- 
tured on the stoiie.^ 

> Kohertson’s Histor.’Disq is. concemms Tm ia, p. 22.'j. 

* Orine’s Hist, of Milit. 'Fn! ism', of iiidostaii, . 178. 

3 Tho cave of Elepliimta is lot the only subte Taneaii temple of the Iliiidiis, 
e.xhibitiiijj: on a lari,^e scale th ellects of human nbonr. In the isle of ^Isette, 
in the same vicinity, is a pa^i la of a similar kii 1. mid but little inferior to it 
ill any remarkable circiimstn ice. The paj^inlas of Ellora, about ei^diteen miles 
from ‘Auriiiigabad, are not of the size of those of Elcpliunta and Salscttc, hut 
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BOOK 11. Antecedently to the dawn of taste, it is by magnitude 
rHAr.viii. alone that, in building, nations can exhibit magnificence, 

and it is almost uniformly in honour of the gods, that 

this species of grandeur is first attempted. Experience 
alone could have made us comprehend, at how low a stage 
in the progress of the arts, surprising structures can be 
erected. The Mexicans were even ignorant of iron. They 
were unacquainted with the use of scaffolds and cranes. 
Tluiy had no beasts of burden. They were without sledges 
and carts. Th ey were under the necessity of break ing thei r 

t.iey surprise by their miinlXT, aiul hy the idea of the labour whieh they cost. 
Sec a iiiiimte (loseri])tion of theiii l>y Anquetil Duperron, Zeiidavesta, Disc. 
I'lxniin. ]). ocxxxiii. The seven pajtoda.s, as they aie called at Mavalipurara, 
near Sadras, on the Coromandel coast, is another work of the same descrii)- 
tion ; and several others nii^dit be mentioned. Dr. Tennant, who has ris(‘n 
hitflicr above travellers’ prejudices in rcicard to the Hindus, than most of his 
C(tuntrymen, sajs, “Their caves in Eleplianta and Salsette are standinje mo- 
nuinents of the oritjinal jtloomy state of their superstition, and the imperfection 
of their arts, ]iurticularly that of architecture,” Indian llccrcations, i. 6. 
The extraordinary cavern, the temple of I’nsa, near Chas-choii-fou, in China, 
which was visited hy Lord Macartney, and full of liviiij; lU'icsts, vies in won- 
derful circumstance.^ with tlu; cave of rje])hanta. S(‘e Barrow’s Life of Lord 
Macartney, Journal, ii. 374. “ However these .m’jtantic statuc.s, and others of 
similar form, in the caves of Lllora and Salsette may astonisli a common 
observer, the man of taste looks in vain for proportion of form, and expression 
of couiitenaiHC.” Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, i. 423. “ I nm.st not omit the 
strikin,!^ reseinbUmce between these dxeaviitions (Flephaiita, &e.) and the 
sculiitnred .rtrottoes in Kfiypt,” &e. “ I have often l)een struck with the idea 
that there may he some aftlnity ladweeii the tcrittm rnomitnim in Arabia, and 
the excavated mountains in Hindustan,” ibid, i. 442, 449. It is difticult to 
s.iy how niiieli of the wonderful in these excavations may Ite the mere work of 
nature : “ Left Snllo, and travelled tlirona:li a eoiiiitry heantifiil beyond imaj;i- 
nation, with all possible diversities of rock ; .sonu'timestowcrinfr up like ruined 
castlc.s, siarcs, pyramids, &e. We passed one place so like a ruinerl Oothic 
abbey, that we halted a little, before we could satisfy oursidves that tlie nielies, 
window.s, ruined staircase, &<•. were all natural rock. A lailhful description 
of this place would certainly be deemetl a fiction.” Miiufjo I’ark’s last Mi.ssion 
to Africa, p. 75. “ Between the city of Canton, and first ])attoda, on the bunk 
of the. river, is a series,” says Mr. itarrow, “ff stone-(iuarries, whieli appear 
not to liave Ixam worked for many years. 'J’he reifular and formal manner in 
which the stones have been cut aw.-iy, cxhihitiiij: len^dhenecl .streets of houses 
with (luadraiufular chambers, in tlie sides of which arc square holes at equal 
distances, as if intended for the reception of Iteams; the smoothness ami ])erfeet 
l)er]iendieii]arity of the sides, and the nunilier of detached lallars that are .scat- 
tered over the jJain, would justify a similar mi.stake fo that of Mr. Addison’s 
doctor of one of the, (Jerman universities, whom lu? found at Chateau d’Cn in 
Fraiiee, carefully measurinjr tlie free-stone (piarries at that place, whieh ho 
conceived to he; the venerahlc, remains of vast palaces of fjreat antiquity.” 
Barrow’s Travels in (’hina, p 599. Theeonelnsions of many of our conntrynien 
in Hindustan will bear eoinparison with that of the Gerni..n doctor in rraiiee. 
It is not a laid idea of For.ster, the German eonimentt^tor upon the tnurels of 
r. raolino, that the forming caverns into tenqilcs must naturally luive been 
the i)raetiee when men as yet had their prinei])al abodes in caverns. Voyage 
aiix Hides Orien. par 1e P. Paoliiio, iii. 1 15. Volney says, “ those lahjTintlia, 
temples, and jiyramkls, by tlieir huge and heavy structure, attest inueli less 
the genius of a nation, opulent and friendly to the arts, than the servitude of 
a ueonle. who were slaves to the caprice of their monarch.” Travels in Egypt, 
&e. i. 2H2. 
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stones with flints, and polished them by rubbing one against BOOK 1 1 . 
another. Yet they accomplished works, which, in inagni- chaiwih. 

tude and symmetry, vie with any thing of which Hindustan 

has to boast. “The great temple,” says Clavigero, “occu- 
pied the centre of the city. WitW the enclosure of the 
wall, which encompassed it in a square form, the conqueror 
Cortez aihrms thb,t a town of oOO houses might have stood. 

The wall, built of stone and lime, was very thick, eight feet 
high, crowned with battlements in the form of niches, and 
ornamented with many stone figures in the shape of ser[)ents. 

It had four gates to the four cardinal points. Over each of the 
four gates was an arsenal, filled with a vast quantity of off ensi ve 
and defensive weapons, wliere the troo[)s went, wlien it was 
necessary, to be supplied with arms. The space within the 
walls was curiously paved with such smooth and polished 
stones that the horses of the Spaniards could not move upon 
them without slipping and tumbling down. In the middle 
was raised an iininenso solid building of greater length than 
breadth, covered with square ecpial pieces of pavement. 

The building consisted of live bodies, nearly equal in height, 
but different in length and breadth; the Inghest being 
narrowest. The first body, or basis of the building, was 
more than fifty perches long from east to \Yest, and about 
forty-three in bi’cadth from north to south. The second 
body was about a perch less in lengtli and breadth than the 
first; and the rest in pro[)ortion. The stairs, which were 
upon the south side, wore made of large well-formed stones, 
and consisted of 114 steps, each a foot liigh. Upon the fifth 
body (the top) was a plain, which we shall call the upper 
area, which was about forty-three perches long, and thirty- 
foui’- bread, and was as well paved as the great area below. 

At the eastern extremity of this plain were raised two 
towers, to the height of fifty-six feet. These were properly 
the sanctuaries, whore, upon an altar of stone, five feet high, 
were placed tlie tutelary idols.”* The Tlascalans, as a 
rampart against the Mexican troops, erected a wall, “six 
miles ill length, between two inountaiiis ; eight feet in 
height, besides the breast- work, and eighteen feet in thick- 
ness.”“ 

Garcilasso de la Vega informs us that “the Incas, Avho 


1 Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, boOlt vi, sect. 10. 
* Ibid, book vii, sect. 20. 
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BOOK II. were kings of Peru, erected many wonderful and stately cdi- 

CHAP. vni. fices: their castles, temples, and royal palaces,” says he, 

“ their gardens, store-houses, and other fabrics, W(;re buildings 

of great magnificence, as is apparent by the ruins of them. 
The work of greatest ostentation, and which evidences most 
the power and majesty of the Incas, was the fortress of Cozco, 
whoso greatness is incredible to any who have not seen it, 
and such as have viewed it with great attention cannot but 
admire it, and believe that such a work was raised by en- 
chantment, or the help of spirits, being that which surpasses 
the art and power of man. For the stones are so many and 
so great which arc laid in the three first rounds, being rather 
rocks than stones, as passes all understanding, how, and in 
what manner, they were hewn from the cpiarry or brought 
from thence, for they had no instruments of iron or steel where- 
with to cut or fashion them : nor less wonderful is it to think, 
how th ey could be carried to the build ing ; for they had nei ther 
carts nor oxen to draw them wnth ; and if they had, the weight 
was so vast as no cart could bear, or oxen di*aw ; then to think 
that theydrowthem with great ropes, over hills and dales, and 
diflicult ways, by the mere force of men’s arms, is alike in- 
credible; for many of them were brought ten, twelve, or 
fifteen leagues off. But to proceed further in our imagina- 
tion of this matter, and consider how it was possible for the 
people to fit and join such vast machines of stones together, 
iind cement them so close, that the point of a knife can 
scarce pass between them, is a thing above all admiration; 
and some of them are so artificially joined, that the crevices 
are scarce discernible between them. Then to consider that 
to s(piare and fit these stones om^to the other, they were 
to be raised and lifted up and removed often, until they 
w’ero brought to their just size and proportion; but how 
this was done by men who had no use of the rule and the 
scpiarc, nor knew how to make cranes or ])ulleys, and cramps 
and other engines, to raise and lower them as they had occa- 
sion, is beyond imagination.”^ 

1 Royal Commentaries of Peru, liy the Tnra Oarcilasso do la Vof'a, hook vii. 
ell. xxviii. Aeostii likewise says (yee Iiis Natuial and Moral History of the 
Indies, hook vi. eh. xiv), that of those stones he measured one, at Tiaj,amaeo, 
which was thirty-ei«ht feet loii^, eifrhteen broad, and six in thickness j and 
tliat the stones in tliat huildinK were not so hir^e as those iti the fortress of 
Cuzco. He adds, “ .Vnd that w'hieh is most strange, these stones, heinjf not 
cut, nor siiuared to join, hut contrariwise, ^ery unequal one with another in 
form and greatness, yet did they join tliem together without ceineiit, after an 
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Whateverallowance anypreconceptions of the reader may BOOK II. 
lead him to make for exaggeration, which we may believe chap. viii. 
to be considerable, in the above descriptions, enough un- ' — - 
doubtedly appears to prove, that no high attainments, in 
civilisation and the arts, are implied in the accomplishment 
of very arduous and surprising works in architecture ; and 
it will be allowed that such comparisons between the at- 
tainments of different nations, are the only means of 
forming a precise judgment of the indications of civilisation 
which tliey present. The Gothic cathedrals reared in 
modern Europe, which remain among the most stupendous 
monuments of architecture in that quarter of the globe, were 
constructed, many of them, at least, at comparatively a very 
low stage of civilisation and science. To allude to Nineveh 
and Babylon, is to bring to the recollection of the historical 
reader, the celebrated works of architecture, in temples, 

■walls, palaces, bridges, which distinguished those ancient 
cities. V^et it is demonstrated, that no high degree of im- 
provement was attained by the people that erected them. 

The pyramids of Egypt, vast lus their dimensions, and sur- 
prising their durability, afford intrinsic evidence of the 
rudeness of the period at whi ch they were reared.^ According 
to Strabo, tb.e sepulchre of Bolus, at Babylon, was a pyramid 
of v)ne stadium in height. It appears to have been built of 
different bodies, or stages, one rising above another, exactly 
in the manner of the great temple at Mexico. A tower, says . 
Herodotus, a stadium both in length and breadth, is reared 
at tlie base ; and upon this is erected another tower, and 


iiK-.ivdiblc manner.’' Acosta tells us, however (Ibid.), that they Mere entirely 
iinficiiuainied u'itli the eonstruction of arcim.s. lluinholdt, who eould have no 
national ]-<irtialilies on the subject, is almost «s lofty in his i)raises ot the r< 
mains of the ancient an hiteetureof the Mexicans and I’cruvians. “ AiiMexiq 
Ct a a I’crou,” says he, Tiihleauxde. la Nature, i. IU8, “ on truuve partoiit dai 
les idaines e'levtrs des inontaj,^nes, des traces (rum; grande eivillzali(»n. Noi 
Hvons vu, Ji line hauteur dc seize a dix-huit cent loises, des mines Ue palais et 
Ue bains.” 'I'he ruins M'hieli he .saw ofa palace of immense size, are meiilioned 
ut p. laH. 

' “ Let us now s|)(;ak,” .says the President Gof^uet, Origin of L.aws, part iii. 
book ii. eh. i. “ of the bridi^e of ifabylon, which the ancients have placed in 
the number of tin* most marvellous Avoi ks of the Hast. It was near 100 fathoms 

in len};tli, and almost four in breatlth, &e While Me d()jn.stiee to the^ 

skill <»filie Ibibylonians, in conducting these M'orks, M'e cannot help remark- 
ing the bad taste, M liich, at all times, reijjned in the works of the eastern 
nations. The brid^"e of Ihibylon furnishes a strikintj instunee of it. Tliis 

ediftce M’as absolutely without Krai t, or any air of majesty Finally, 

this hridfie m'hs not arclied.” The first cliiets in leeland built no inconsiderable 
house.s. Ingulpli’s palace was lfi5 feet in length. Mallet, liitrod. Hist. Hen- 
mark, vol. i. ch. xiii. 
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BOOK II. again another upon that, to the number of eight towers 

CHAP. VIII. in all.! 

Sonnerat informs us, “that the architecture of the Hindus 
is very rude ; and their structures in honour of their deities 
are venerable only from their magnitude.”* “Mail-cotay,” 
says Dr. Buchanan, “is one of the most celebrated places of 
Hindu worship, both as having been honoured with the 
actual presence of an avatara, or incarnation of Vishnu, who 
founded one of the temiiles; and also, as being one of the 
principal seats of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans, and 
having possessed very large revenues. The largo temple is 
a scpiare building of great dimensions, and entirely sur- 
rounded by a colonnade ; but it is a mean piece of architec- 
ture, at leiist outwardly. The columns are very rude, and 
only aliout six feet high. Above the entablature, in place 
of a balustrade, is a clumsy mass of brick and plaster, much 
higher than the columns, and excavated with numerous 
niches, in which are huddled together many thousand 
images, composed of tlie same materials, and most rudely 
formed. The temple itself is alleged to be of wonderful 
antiquity, and to have been not only built by a god, but to be 
dedicated to Krishna, on the very spot where that avatara 
performed some of his great works.”^ Of the celebrated 
pagodas at Congeveram, the same author remarks, that 
“they are great stone buildings, very clumsily executed, 
both in their joinings and carvings, and totally devoid of 
elegance or grandeur, although they are wonderfully 
crowded with what are meant as ornaments.”* 

^ Hcrodot. Clio. 181. Major Ronnel, wi>o was obliyicd to trust to Mr. 
Beloe’s traiisliition, was ]iu/.zle(l with tlie c.sprcssioii, “ u t(jwer of tlie solid, 
deptli and height of one stadium justly prououiKes it incredible, and says/ 
“ Surely Herodotus wrote tnmlth and kmjth, and not breadth and liiiigld,” 
(Gcog. (»f Herodot. pp. 359, 3G0), whidi is precisely the faet, tlie words of He- 
rodotus being ko.i to hiyjko? km to tvpo?. 'I'he word oTtpcos, too, lu'rc trans- 
lated solid, as if the tower m'hs a mere mass of brick-work, witliout any inicrnal 
vacuity, by no means implies a lact so very improhalde. XTepto? means 
strong, firmly huilt, &c. This resemblance lias been noticed by Hiuiiboldt 
(Essai i’olit. sur la Nouv. Espagne,) p, 179, also tliUt between the iiyramids of 
Egypt, and the vast pyramids of Avhieh the remains are to he found in Mexico, 
p. 1 h 7. The palace of Montezuma bore a striking rcseii-blance to that of tlio 
imperor of China, p. 190. 

2 Voyage Sonnerat, liv, iii. cli. viii. 

3 liuclianan’s Journey through Mysore, &c. ii. 70. 

♦ Id. Ibid. i. 13. Sir James Mackintosh ingeniously remarks, that among 
the innumerable figures of men and monsters of all sorts exhibited at Ellora, 
you iierceive about one In ten thousand that has some faint rudiments of grace, 
those lucky hits, the offspring of chance, rather than design, which afford 
copies to a rude jicoplc, and enable them to make gradual improvementa. 
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Wonderful monuments of the architecture of rude nations BOOK il. 
are almost everywhere to be found. Mr. Bryant, speaking chap. vm. 

of the first rude inhabitants of Sicily, the Cyclopes^ who 

were also called Lestrygons and Lamii, says, “ Ihey erected 
many temples, and likewise high towers upon the sea-coast; 
and founded many cities. The ruins of some of them are 
still extant ; and have been taken notice of by Fazellus, who 
speaks of them as exhibiting a most magnificent appearance. 

They consist of stones which are of gro'at size. Fazellus, 
speaking of the bay, near Segesta, and of an hill which 
overlooked the bay, mentions wonderful ruins upon its 
summit, and gives an ample description of their extent and 
appearance.”^ The old traveller, Knox, after describing the 
passion of the Ceylonese for conitructing temples and mo- 
numents of enormous magnitude, in honour of their gods, 
drily adds, “As if they had been born solely to hew rocks 
and great stones, and lay them up in heaps;”- the unsophis- 
ticated decision of a sound understanding, on operations 
wliichthe att'ectation of taste, and antupiarian credulity, have 
magnified into proofs of the liiglicst civilisation.^ 

“ Rude iiatimis,” (says Dr. ForCTSon, Hist, of the Roman Rejmhlic, i. 18, cd. 

8vn, \ “ sometimes exorute works of p’eat ma(?iiitlcem*e for tlie purposes of 
superstition or war; hut seldom works of mere eonvenicnce nr cleanliness.” 

Yet the common sewers of Rome, the most muiiuificeut that ever were con- 
structed, are a'siKmed to the aeje of the elder Taniuiu. Polybius tells us, that 
the city of FA'batana, in Media, which contained one of the iialaces of the Per- 
sian kiiiu's, far (ixcelled all other cities in the world, ttAovtw koli rr/ PjS 
K('-Ta(TKi'Vf\<i TioAtmAcia /lAcya n wapit ras tiAAas SoKfi TioAtty. 

With regard to the jinlace itself, he ^^as alViiid, he said, to describe its ma^cni- 
tude and maanificeiice, lest he should not be Indieved. It was .seven stadia in 
Ciremnferema! ; and tlioii^li all the wood employed in it was ccd.ir or cypress, 
every i)aii of it, inllars, cornice.s, beams, every tlmig was c<»vercd with idates 
of silver or fjold, so that no where was a bit of wood visible ; and it was roofed 
witli silver tiles. Polyb. Hist. lib. x. 24. 

' Bryant’s Ancient Mytlioloj^y, book v. p. 311. From p. 187 to 213, an 
ample and inslrnetivc collection will Ik? found of instances to prove the passion 
of rude nations for erectini' jL,Teat buildings ; and the dcjjree of iierl'ection in 
art which their works di.splay. Priam’s ]»ilace, according' to Homer, was a 
inauniticeiit biiildiiijf. That remarkable structure, the lahyriuth of Crete, was 
produced at a very early aj'e. Mr. Ward as.sures us, “ that of tlie Hindu 
temples none apiieur to he distiiiiniished for the. elegance of their arcliitia-ture; 
they are not the work of a ite.ople sunk in burharism; neither Avill tlaiv bear 
any coinparisoii with the temples of the Creeks ami Homans.” He adds, “ We 
learn from the Ain Aklmree, however, that the entire revenues of Orissa, 
for twelve ytars, were e.xixmded in erecting a temple to the sun.” Intrud. 
p. lx. 

2 Kno.x’s Hist, of Ceylon, London, 1681. 

® 'llns laborious description of the architecture of the Hindus, affords some 
curious specimens of the iiivetcraey of *lie autluir’s i)rcjudict's. In his zeal to 
undervalue the cavcrn-templcs of the Hindus, he even insinuates that they are 
rot artificial. “ It is diftlcnlt to say, how much of the wonderful in these ex- 
cavations, may be the work of nature,” N. p. 4. And in the <iuarto edition, 
he seemed inclined, with Bryant, to think tliat it was not impossible that the 
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BOOK II, Of one very necessary and important part of architecture, 
CHAP. VIII. the Hindus were entirely ignorant. They knew not the 

construction of arches, till they first learned it from their 

Moslem conquerors. In the description of the superb temple 
at Soringham, we have already seen’ that no better expedient 
was known than great flat stones for the roof. “ On the south 
branch of the river Cavery, at Seringai)atam ” says Dr. Bu- 
chanan, “a bridge has been erected, which serves also as an 
aqueduct, to convey from the upper part of the river a large 
canal of water into the town and island. The rudeness of 
this bridge will show the small progress that the arts have 
made in Mysore. Square pillars of granite are cut from the 
rock, of a sufficient height to rise above the water at the 
highest floods. These ar# placed upright in rows, as long 
as tlie intended width of the bridge, and distant about ten 
feet from each other. They are secured at the bottom by 
being let into the solid rock, and their tops being cut to a 
level, a long stone is laid upon each row. Above these lon- 
gitudinal stones, others are placed contiguous to each other, 
and stretching from row to row, in the direction of the 
length of the bridge.”'^ The celebrated bridge over the 
Euphrates, at Babylon, was constructed on similar princi- 


pyrainids liatl dro])]»ed from the clouds, or sprun;^ out of tlic soil. “ Mr. 
liryant offers stroiij,^ reasons to prove, that the pyramids in Kuypt were, in a 
great incitsure, the work of nature, not of art.” Uo. Kd. N. 335. It is quite 
as likely that the caves, as that the pyramids, were the w-ork of nature— not 
of art, agreeably to .Mr. itryaiit’s “ strong reasons.” Magnitude is not the only 
element of beauty iii the caveni-tcmpies. The columns arc curved with great 
elegance and titiiess of design, and many of the ligtires are graceful and ex- 
I)res.sive. No notice is taken of the numerous remains of temples, in various 
parts of India, in which extreme architecttiral hcatity is to he found. Aud it 
may he, doiihied ifthose observers whom h#has eited, have doiiejiistiee to the 
ediiiecs of wliicii they speak so disiiaraghigly. What is more to the pur])oso, 
liowcvcr, is, that the Hindus did not ” heap up stones” without a reason. 
Tliey had reduced arehiteclure to a science; and although they depait, in tlie 
variety, and sometimes grotestpiencss of their details, from the stately sini- 
plieily of Ureciiin art, yet, their rules of proiK)rtion are very inueh tlie same. 
Ignorance of the ureh, which is jncseiitiy objected to tlicm, is common to 
tlieiii and llie Ureeks. See Kam lia/, on Hindu Areliitcctiire, Sykes on tlie 
(Javi’s of Kllora. Trans. U. As. S(w. (Jrimlluy’s Architecture of Western 
India. Daniell’s Engravings of the Caves of Kllora. J. lhinse])’s Sketches 
of Jlenare.s, and a variety of pictorial \vorks, which tiflord oetilar demon- 
stration, even to untravcllcd observers, of our author’s injustice to Indian 
areliitecture.— W. 

• See above, p. 3. “ Their knowledge of mechanical powers,” says Sir. 

Ornie, is so very cotilincd, timt we are left to admire, without being able to ac- 
count for, the manruir in wdiich they have ereeted tlicir eajntal ])agodas. It 
does not appear that they had ever made a bridge of arches over any of their 
rivers, before the Mahomedans came amongst them,” History of Mil. Trans, 
of imlostan, i. 7. 

. 2 iiuehanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c. i. Gl. 
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pies, and the president Goguet remarks " that the Babylo- BOOK II. 
Ilians were not the only people who were ignorant of the chap. viii. 

art of turning an arch. This secret,*’ he adds, “las far as I 

can find, was unknown to all the people of remote antiquity.”^ 

Though the ancient inhabitants, however, of Persia, were 
ignorant of this useful and ingenious art, the modern 
Persians are admirably skilled in it ; the roofs of the houses 
are almost all vaulted ; and the builders are peculiarly dexte- 
rous in constructing thein.- 

Of the exquisite degree of perfection to which the Hindus 
have carried the productions of the loom, it would be idle 
to ofter any description ; as there arc few objects with which 
the inhabitants of Europe arc better acquainted. What- 
ever may have been the attainments, in this art, of other 
nations of antiquity, the Egyptians, for example, whose fine 
linen was so eminently prized, the manufacture of no modern 
nation can, in delicacy and fineness, vie with the textures of 
Hindustan. It is observed at the same time, by intelligent 
travellers, that this is the only art which the original 
inhabitants of that country have carried to aiy’ considera- 
ble degree of perfection.^ 

• OoKuct, of Liws, part iil. book ii. cli. i. He says, “ it even appears 
to me (.U'lnoustiiitcd, that the K^yptians had not mucli more knowledjj;e of ar- 
chitoi-tnn!, of sculpture, and of the fine arts in general, than the reruviansaiul 
the Mexicans. For example, neither the one nor the other knew the secret of 
bnildiiiff vaults. What remains of foundery or sculpture, is e(]ually clumsy 
and incorrect, i think this ob.^ervation absolutely (*830111011." Oriain of I.aw.s, 
part iii. dissert, ill. Claviaero, however, asserts that the M(*xiciins did know 
the art of coustriictina arches and vaults, as aiipcars, he says, from Iheir batlis, 
from tlic remains of the royal palaces of Tezimeo, and other buildinjts, ami also 
from several paintings. Hist. Mcx. book. vii. sect. .'>3. 

Chardin, Voy. en Terse, iii. 10. ed, 4to. Amsterd. 17j^5. “0ncstfrapp4 
[k Ispahafi] de I'cleKante architecture des pouts: I’KiirojK* iToftVe rien ipii leur 
soit coniparahle jMxir la commodite des ^ens de pjed, ])our la faciiitJ de leur 
jiassaKc, )i()ur les faire joiiir sans trouble, le jour, de la vue de la riviere et de 
ses environs, et, le soir, do la fraiciieur de Tair." Olivier, Voyiu^e, &c. v. ItiO. 

“ fai svnhdure est imlle on I’erse Mais rareliitectuiv, jilus simple 

plus elegante, miciixordonnee (pie Che/, les Tures, cst tont-ii-fait adipitee an, 
climat. l.es plafonds et les dfmies sont d’liiie reciierehe, d’un liiii, d’nn jii'e- 

deux, d’uiie richesse (pii etonne I.es Tersans out 

pousse fort loin I’artde faires les vohtes Fa's toita de lours niuisoiis sont 

voutes, leur planchers le soul aiissi," Ibid. v. 21)8, 21)9. The skill in arcliitee- 
turc olthe I’livks, a very rude jicuple, is well known. " Terhajjs 1 am in tlie 
wrouK, but soini'. Turkish mosiiues in Constantinople ideate me hotter than St. 

Sophia.— That of Valide Sultan is the lar;?c.st of all, built entirely of marble; 
the most itroillj'ioiis, and I think the ino.st beautiful struelure I ever saw. Be- 
tween friends, .St. I’auTs Church would make a pitiful ligure near it." Letters 
of Lady Mary Wortley .Montague, M'orka, ii. 249, 2o0. 

“ No art in llimlnstan is carried u the same degree of jicrtVetion as in 
Europe*, except some articles in which the cheapness of lalour gives tliein an 
advantage, as in the ease of the tine muslins at Dacca.” Tennant’s Indian Re- 
creations, i. 104. The people are in a state of gross rudeness, linehanan in- 
forms us, “ in every ])art of Bengal, where arts have not Iwen intruduecd by 
foreigners ; the only one that has k-en carried to tolerable perfection is that 
of weaving." Journey through Mysoie, &c. n. 285. 
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BOOK II. To the skill of the Hindus, in this art, several causes 
CHAP. VIII. contributed. It is one of the first to which the iiecessi- 

ties of man conduct him:' it is one of those whichexpe- 

rieiice proves to arrive early at high perfection ; and it 
is an art to which the circumstances of the Hindu were in 
a singular manner adapted. His climate and soil con- 
spired to furnish him with the most exquisite material for 
his art, the finest cotton which the earth produces. It 
is a sedentary occupation, and thus in harmony with his 
predominant inclination. It requires patience, of which he 
has an inexhaustible fund ; it requires little bodily exertion, 
of which he is always excrjedingly sparing ; and tlio finer the 
production, the more slender the force which heis called upon 
to apply. But this is not all. The weak and delicate frame 
of the Hindu is acconq)anicd with an acuteness of external 
sense, particularly of touch, which is altogether unrivalled, 
and the flexibility of his fingers is ecpially remarkable. The 
hand of the Hindu, therefore, constitutes an organ, adapted 
to the finer operations of tlie loom, in a degree which is 
almost, or altogether, peculiar to himself'^ 

Yet the flindus possessed not this single art in so great 
a degree of perfection, compared with rude nations, as, 
oven on that ground, to lay a foundation for very high pre- 
tensions, “ In Mexico,” says ( 'lavigero, “ manufacturers of 
various kinds of cloth were common everywhere ; it was 
one of those arts which almost every person h^arnetl. Of 
cotton, they made lai'ge webs, and as delicate and fine as 
those of Holland, which were wdth much reason highly es- 


* Mr. Park tplls us tl>at the arts ()f spfiniiiij?, -weaving, and dyeing cotton, 
ure familiar P) tlie Afrioims. Tra>el.s, p. 17. 

2 “ A iK!ople,” says Mr. Onne, “born under a sun too sultry to admit the 
exercises and fatigues necessary to form a robust nation, will naturally, tVom 
the weakuess of their bcalies (especially it they have few wants), endeavour 
to obtain their scanty !iveliho(Ml hy the ea.siest labours. It is from hence, ]ier- 
liaps, that the manufactures of cloth are .-o multiplied in Indostan. Spinning 
and weaving are the slightest tasks wliich a man can be set to, and the num- 
bers that do nothing el^e in this coumry are exeeeding.” lie adds: “The 
hand of an Indian cook-wencli shall be more delicate than that of an Kuro])ean 
beauty ; the skin ami features of a porter shall he sof^'.•^ than those of a pro- 
fessed petit maitre. 'I'he women wind off the raw silk from the pod of the 
w'orm. A single pwl of raw silk is divided into twenty different degrees of 
fineness ; and so exquisite is the feeling of these women, that whilst the thread 
is running through their fingers so swiftly, that their eye can be of no assist- 
ance, tliey will break it off exactly as the assortments change, at mice from the 
first to tlic twentieth, from the nineteenth to the second. The women likewise 
spin the thread designeil for the. cloths, and then deliver it up to tlie men, who 
have fingers to model it as exquisitely us t)ie»e have prepared it.” Onne, on 
the Oov. and Tcople of Indostan, p. 409 to 413. 
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teemed in Europe. A few years after the conquest, a sacer- BOOK II. 
dotal habit of the Mexicans was brought to Rome, which, as chap. vin. 

Botuiiiii affirms, was uncommonly admired on account of 

its fineness. They wove these cloths with different figures 
and colours, representing different animals and flowers.” ^ 

When the Ooths first broke into the Roman empire, they 
possessed fringed carpets and linen garments of so fine a 
quality, as greatly surprised the Greeks and Romans, and 
have been thought worthy of minute, description by Eu- 
napiiis and Zosimus.''* “Pliny, speaking of a carpet for 
covering such beds as the ancients made use of at table, 

I says, tliat this piece of furniture, which was produced from 
I the looms of Babylon, amounted to eighty-one thousand 
' scstertia.”® This proves the fineness to which that species 
of manufacture was then wrought, and the excellence 
' which the Babylonians, who yet could not construct an 

* Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, book vli. sect. 67. 

See (.libbon (Ifist. of the Decl, and l all of the Rom. iv. 3G4), who 
, says, “Yet it inn.st be presiinied, that they (the carpets ami {fannents) were 
. the niaimfactures of the provinces; which the barbarians had accpiircd as the 
spoils of war, or as tlie ^di'ls or incrc.Uandisc of iKnace.” But had they been 
the maniifactuves of tlie provinces, t lie Romans must have known IJiem fanii- 
liarly for what they were ; and eould never have been so inm ii surprised with 
( tlieir own maniifaetures, transferred liy plunder, gift, or sale to the barharians 
: (of none of which operations, had tiicy existed, could tliey have been allo- 
J getlicr i^moranl). as to make tlieir liistorians think it necessary to i»lacc a 
; minute description of them in their works. 

, 3 Goguet, Origin of l.aws, ]iart iii. book vi. ch, i. art. 2. 'I’hat diligent and 

? judicious writer says, “Of all the arts of wliieli we have to si'eak in this 
i second jjart, lliere, are none whiidi aiipear to have been more or ijetter culti- 
’ vated than tliose which concern clothing. We see taste and inugniliceme 
, shine equally in tlie description Mosos gives of the habits of the high jiriest 
and the veils of the tahernacle. Tlie tissue of all ihcsc works was of linen, 
goat’s hair, wool, and hysons. 'I'lie richest colours, gold, emhroidcry, ami 
precious stones, united to einhellish it.” Had. partii. hook ii, eh. ii. The 
following lofty deseription of tlio tissues of Babylon, by J)r. Gillies (see the 
di'scription of Babylon, in his History of the World), is not surjiassed by the 
, most strained panegyries upon the weaving oi the Hindus. “ J)uring tlie latter 
part of Nidaiehadnezzar's reign, ami the twenty-six years that intervened be- 
tween his deatJi ami the compiest ot his eajatal i>y Cyrus, Babylon a]>pears not 
I only to have been tlie seat of an imi»erial eourr,and station for a vast garrisiai, 
j Im the staple of the greatest coininerce that iieriiajis was ever carried on by 
i; one city, its precious manufactures under its hereditary sucevdnial govern- 
» ment remounted, as we have seen, to immeinorial antiipiity. 'I'he Bahylonians 
I continued thenceforward to he clothed with the uroduce, of their own imlustry. 

Their bodies were covered nlth tine linen, descending to tluur feel; their 
mitres or turbans were also of linen, ])]nited with iiiueh art ; they wore woollen 
tunics, above which a sliort wliite cloak repelled the rays of tiie sun. Their 
houses were, solid, lofty, ami separated, from a regard to health and safety, at 
due distances from each otlier : within them tlie lloor.s glowed with ilouhle and 
triple carpets of the hriglite.st colours r ami the wails were adorned with tliose 
■beantiful tissues called Sindones, whose tine yet firm te.xture was employed as 
the fittest clothing for eastern kings. The looms of Babylon, ami of the iieigli- 
;.lx)nring Borsippa, a town owing its prosiierity to manufactures only, supidied 
|to all countries round the finest veils or Jiangmirs, and every article of dress 
»r furniture composed of cotton, of linen, or of wool.’* 
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BOOK II. arch, had attained in the art. The Asiatic nations seem 
CHAP. viii. to have excelled, from the earliest agos, in the maiiufac- 

tures of the loom. It is by Pliny recorded, as the opinion 

of his age and nation, that of the art of weaving cotton, 
Semiramis is to bo revered as the inventress. The city 
Arachiie, celebrated by the Greeks and Itomans, as the 
place where weaving was first invented, and where it was 
carried to the highest perfection, is represented by Mr. 
Bryant as the same with Erech or Barsippa, and situated 
on the Euphrates, in the territory of Babylon.^ One of 
the accomplishments of the goddess of wisdom herself 
(so early was the date), was her unrivalled excell(3iicc in 
the art of weaving ; and Arachne, according to the poets, 
was a virgin, who» daring to vie witli Minerva in her 
favourite art, was changed into a spider for her presump- 
tion.2 

That ingenuity is in its infancy among the Hindus, is 
shown by the rudeness still observable in tlie instruments 
of this their favourite art. The Hindu loom, with all its 
appurtenances, is coarse and ill-fashioned, to a degree, 
hardly less surprising than the fineness of the commodity 
which it is the instrument of producing. It consists of 
little else than a few sticks or pieces of wood, nearly in 
the state in which nature produced them, connected to- 
gether by the rudest contrivances. There is not so much 
as an expedient for rolling up the warp. It is stretched 


’ Bryant’s Ancient Mytliolojjy, iii. 425. It was frmn this city the spider 
(Ar'iclnuOi for its ciirions web, was said to have derived its name. The poet 
N(jniius thus cclchratcs its manutactnres *. 

Kai Trope TrotifiM TreirAix, ra rrfp’ napa TiypiSos vfiup 
NTjfAan AtTTToAew nxi^’JO’aTO lUptrcs \pciL\vt\. 

Aj^ain : 

Nr/pfus juifv TaSe Siopa TroAvTporra* Saxe Sf xovpj] 
llepai^os V.Vff)pr,Ti}i rtoKvSaidaKov tifJUiT* Apaxvi)?. 

Nonnus, lib. xviii. p. 32G, Edit. 1569; ctlib. xlii. p.747. See the brilliant 
description which Chardin ^jives of the exquisite skill of the inodcru I’crsians 
in tlie art of weaving?; of the extraordinary lu'aiity and value of their pold 
velvets. Tliey make imt line cottons, lie says, only for this reason, that they 
can import them cheaper from India. Clnlnlin, Vovhkcs en Terse, iii. 119. 
Olivier says ; “ Jls e.xcellent dans Ja fabrication tics dtoffes do sole imre.desoie 
et coton, de sole et or on uri^cnt, de eoton imr, de coton et laiiie. A Yesd, h 
Cachan, a ispahan, on travaille, avec autant de goftt que de proiiriete les bro- 
cards, les velours, les taffetas, lea satins, et presque toutes Ics etoffes que nous 
connaissons.” Olivier, Voyage, etc. v. 304, 305, 306. 

2 Ovid. We learn from Tlato, that, when any tine production of the loom 
among the Creeks was reprcsenicd as of tlie most cxqui.sitolinencss and beauty, 
it was compared to those of tlie Tersians ; rrjv i<avY}v tov x^fonaxov eivat fie 
oiai a'l lltpo-iKac Twv ttoAvtcAwi'. llijipius Min. 256. 
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out at the full length of the web; which makes the house BOOK H. 
of the weaver insufficient to contain him. He is therefore chap. vm. 

obliged to work continually in the open air; and every re- 

turn of inclement weather interrupts him.^ 

Among the arts of the Hindus, that of printing and 
dyeing their cloths has been celebrated ; and the beauty 
and brilliancy, as well as durability, of the colours they 
produce, are worthy of particular praisa This has never 
been supposed to be one of tho circumstances on which 
any certain inference with regard to civilization could be 
founded. It has been generally allowed that a gi’eat, if 
not the greatest part of the excellence which appears in 
the colours of the Hindu cloths, is owing to the superior 
quality of the colouring matters, with which their happy 
climate and soil supply thcrn.^ Add to this that dyeing 
is an early art. “ It must have made,” says Goguet, “ a 
very rapid progress in the earliest times in some countries. 

Moses speaks of stuffis dyed sky-blue, purple, and double- 
scarlet ; he also speaks of the skins of sheep dyed orange 
and violet.”^ The purple, so highly admired by the an- 
cients, they represented as the invention of Hercules, thus 
tracing back its origin even to tho fabulous times. In 
durability, it appears not that any thing could sui’pass the 
colours of the ancients. “We never,” says Goguet, “ftnd 
them complain that the colour of their stuffs was subject 
to alter or change. Plutarch tells us, in the life of Alex- 
ander, that tho conqueror found, among the treasures of 
the kings of Persia, a prodigious quantity of purple 
stuffs, which, for one hundred and eighty years which they 
had been kept, preserved all their lustre, and all their 
primitive fre.shncss. We find in Plerodotus, that certain 
people, on the borders of the Caspian Sea, imprinted on 


^ Orme, on tlic Governments and people of Indostan, p. 409, etc. Tennant's 
Indian lleereations, p.301. “Tlie appanitns of the weaver is very simple; 
two rollers, pljiccd in lour pieces of wood, fixed in the eartli ; two sticks, 
which traverse the warp, and an; su])ported jit eiwh of tiie extremities, one liy 
two striii'^s tie(i to the tree under wiiich the loom is placed, and the other hy two 
other strings tied to the workman’s feet, which gives him a facility of removing 
the threads of the warp to throw the wind.” Sonnerat, Voyag. liv. iii. ch. viii. 

“Perhaps their painted cloths arc more indebted to the brilliancy of tlio 
colours, and the goodness of the wutcr, than any skill of the artist, for that 
admiration witli which they have iHjen viewed.*’ Teniiunt’s Indian Iveerea- 
tions, i. 5*99. Chardin, who tells us how admirable the Persians arc in tlic art 
of dyeing, a<ids, tliat their excellence in this resp<'ct, is principally owing to 
tho exquisiteness of their colouring matters. Voyj^es en Perse., iii. 16. 

^ Goguet, Origin of Laws, jwrt U. book ii. cli. U, art. 1. 
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BOOK II. their stuffs designs, either of animals or flowers, whose 
CHAP. viri. colour never changed, and lasted as long even as the wool 
of which their clothes were made.”' 

We shall next consider the progress of the Hindus in 
agriculture, which, though the most important of all the 
useful arts, is not the first invented, nor the first which 
arrives at perfection. It is allowed, on all hands, that the 
agriculture of Hindustan is rude ; but the progress of agri- 
culture depends so much upon the laws relating to landed 
property, that the state of this art may continue very low, 
in a country where other arts are carried to a high degree 
of perfection. 

A Hindu field, in the highest state of cultivation, is de- 
scribed to be only so far changed by the plough, as to 
affoi’d a scanty supply of mould for covering the seed ; 
wliile the useless and hurtful vegetation is so far from 
being eradicated, that, where burning precedes not, which 
fijr a short time smoothes the surface, the grasses and 
shrubs, which have bid defiance to the plough, cover a 
large proportion of the surface. 

Nothing can exceed the rudeness and inefliciency of the 
IJiiidu implements of agriculture. The plough consists of 
a few pieces of wood, put together with less adaptation 

1 Goffuet, Oritriii of Laws, part ii. book ii. ch, ii. art. I . “ Tho linen manu- 
fju'tuiTd by tlK? Colcliians mxa in iX'ptUc. Some of it was ciirionsly ]iainted 

itli fij^fures of animals ami flowers, and afterwards dyed like tlic linen of tbe 
Indians. And Herodotus tells us, that the wlioU: was so deejily tinetured, tliat. 
no wasbin^^ could elface the colours. They act-ordinuly exported it to various 
marts, as it was everywhere greatly sought after.” Jlryant’s Ane. Mythol. v. 
lOfl. Herodotus, however, re]ireseuts the jicojde of whom he s])eak.s, as in a 
state of great barbarity: re tovjuv ’mv avOptairfav eieat ifi(j)'iyea Karuirep 

Toio-t TrpojSaTOKn. Clio.cciii, TIk*. Cbinese dye scarlet more ex(iuisitr-ly tlngi 
any other nation. Lord Macartney says it arises “from tlieir indefatigable 
care and pains in washing, imrifying, and grinding their colouring matters.” 
Sec Lord Macartney’s Journal, Harrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, ii. .MG. 'i’ho 
same ex|)enditiire of time and ])atience, commodities generally abounding in a 
rude state of society, are the true causes of both the tine dyeing and the tine 
weaving of the Hindus. Both Hindus and Chinese are indebted for all elegance 
of tjattern to llieir European visitors.—** rource (pii est des arts nieehaniques, 
ccini oil les Hcrsaiis exeellent le plus, et uii ils notis surpasseiit ])eut-etre, e’est 
la teintnre. Ils donnent h, leurs (jtottes des coiilcurs ])lus vives, plus solides 
qu’on ue fait cn Europe. Ils imiiriment eclles dc cotc.i rt cellos de soie avec 
tme nettetd et uuc tdmudtd snrprenantes, soit qii’ils emploient des couleurs, 
Boit qii’ils iirocedent avec des feuilles d’or et d’argent.” Olivier, Voyage, etc. 
V. 303. Mr. Lark informs us, that tbe negroes of Africa have carried tbe art 
of dyeing to great perfection. Travels in Africa, p. 281 : see also liis la.st 
Mission, p. 10. Tbe arts in which the Hindus liave any pretensions to skill 
are tlic very arts in wdiich so rude a pcojilc as tbe Turks most excel. “ Presque 
tons Ics arts sont dans renfiince, ou sont ignores che/ eux, si nous cn cxceptons 
la teintnre, la fabrication de diverses dtoffes, cello des lames de sabre et de 
couteau.” Voyages dans I’Enipire Ottoman, etc., par G. A. Olivier, i. 26. 
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to the end in view, than has been elsewhere found among BOOK 11. 
some of the rudest nations. It has no contrivance for chap, vm, 
turning over the mould; and the share, having neither • - 
width nor depth, is incapable of stirring the soil. The 
operation of ploughing is described by the expressive term 
scratching} Several ploughs follow one another, all to 
deepen the same furrow ; a second ploughing of the same 
sort is pei'forrned across the first ; and very often a third 
md a fourth, in different directions, before so much as an 
ip])carance of mould is obtained for the seed.* 

The instrument employed as a harrow is described as 
iterally a branch of a tree ; in some places as a log of 
vood, performing the office partly of a roller, partly of a 
lar^ow; and in others as a thing resembling a ladder of 
nghteon feet in length, drawn by four bullocks, and guided 
)y two men, wlio stand upon the instrument to increase 
ts weiglit.^ The hackery, which answei’s the purpose of 
javt or waggon, is a vehicle with two wheels, which are 
lot three feet in diameter, and are not unfrequently solid 
lieces of wood, with only a hole in the middle for the axle- 
tree. The body of the machine is composed of two bamboos, 
ling together at an angle between the necks of the 
wo bullocks, by which the vehicle is drawn, and united by 
iia few crossing bars of the same useful material. It is sup- 
l|ujrte<l at the angle by a bar which passes over the necks 
’ of the two animals, and cruelly galls them. To lessen the 
r^rictioii between the wheel and axis, and save either his 
■wi’etcdied cattle, or his own ears, the simple expedient of 
greasing his wheels, never suggested itself to tlie mind of 
:|i ryot of Hindustan.’ Even this wretched vehicle can 

i 1 Wliat is meant by tin's ? If it is intcndcfl, .as may be supposed, to express 
ahe sense ot the native term for ploujjbiinx, it is iin-orreet; and, as it appears 
io rest upon Mr. Tennant’s authority, it is an additional proof of his i^jnorauce. 

■- “ You frequently see a field, after one ploiifrlilnsr, appear as j.'reen as 
efore ; only a few scnitehes are pereeptiblc, here and liierc, inoin} reseiuhling 
he ditffrinfjj of a mole than the work of a plough.” Tennuni’s Indian Kecr. 
i. 78.-M. 

No alhnvanoc is made either here or in the text for the peculiarities of the 
oil or climate ; the dee]) idounhiiijr of Knuland is not needed in a soil in which 
eeds take root upon the surface, and tlie reappearance, of vegetation is scarcely 
0 be prevented liy any care ; the assertion of tlie text, that rci»eatcd plonuh- 
tifis are necessary before an appearance of mould is obtained, seems to he a 
otion of Ills own, and shows sirautfe luiacquaintanco M'ith the peculiarities of 
tie comitrv, at least, of Jien^jal, where the whole soil is alluvial mould. —W. 

3 Ibid. 124, m. 

* 'I’cnnant’s Ind. Uccr. ii. 75. “ You cannot, by any ar^mment, prevail upon 
VOL. II. C. 
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BOOK If. seldom be employed for the purposes of husbandry, for 

CHAP. vm. almost total want of roads. It is in back loads that the 

carriage of almost all the commodities of the country is 

performed ; and in many places the manure is conveyed 
to the fields in baskets on the backs of tlie womeii.^ 

Everything which savours of ingenuity, even the most 
natural results of common observation and good sense, are 
foreign to the agriculture of the Hindus. The advantages 
arising from the observation of the fittest season for sow- 
ing are almost entirely neglected. No. attention was ever 
paid in Hindustan to the varieties of the grains ; so as to 
select the best seed, or that fittest for particular situations. 
For restoring fruitfulness to a field that is exhausted, no 
other expedient is known, than suspending its cultivation ; 
when the weeds, with which itds always plentifully stored, 
usurp undivided dominion. Any such refinement as a 
fallow, or a rotation of crops,* is far beyond the reach of a 
Hindu. Tlio most irrational practice that ever found 
existence in the agriculture of any nation, is general in 
India, that of sowing various species of seeds, mustard, 
flax, barley, wheat, millet, maize, and many others, which 
ripen at different intervals, all indiscriminately on the 
same spot. As soon as the earliest of the crops is mature, 
the reapers are sent into the field, who pick out the stalks 
of the plant which is lipe, and tread down the rest with 
their feet. This operation is repeated as each part of the 
product arrives at maturity, till the whole is separated 
from the ground.^ 

the listless owner to 8.ive his ears, his cattle, or his cart, hy luhrlcating it with 
oil. Neither his iiulnstry, his invention, nor his purse, would jvdinit of this, 
even tlujiigh you could remove what is }:;cncrrtlly insurmountable— Ids venera- 
tion ff)r ancient usji^'c. If his forefathei a drove a screeclduR hackery, posterity 
will not dare to violate the sanctity custom by departing from their example. 
;Thi8 is one Instance of a thousand in which the inveterate prejudices of the 
'Asiatics stand in the way of their Improvement, and lud deftance equally to 
the exertions of the active, and the hopes of the benevolent.” Ibid. TR, This 
chura<;teristie mark of a rude people, a blind opi>osition to ir, novation, is dis- 
played by persons amon« ourselves, as if it Wius tlie highest mark of wisdom 
ami virtue.— The waggon wheels are one piece of solid timber, like a millstone. 
Tavernier, in Harris, 1. 815. 

t Into I )udo are imported a variety of articles of commerce from the northern 
mountains, gold, copper, lead, musk, cow-tails, honey, pomegranate seeds, 
grapes, driecl ginger, pepjier, red-wood, tincar, civet, zedoary, wax, woollen 
cloths, wooden ware, and various species of hawdts, amber, rock-salt, 
assafo’tida, glass toys. What is carried back is earthenware. All this 
coniiiierce is carried upon the backs of men, or horses and goats. Aycen 
Akbery, ii. 33. Jluchanaii's Journey, i. 205, 434. Capt. Hardwicke, Asiat. 
Iks. ’ i. 330. 

3 That there is much slovenliness iu Indian agriculture, may be admitted ; 
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Tliough, (luring the dry season, there is an almost total BOOK II. 
failure of vegetables for the support of cattle; of which (hap. vm. 

every year many are lost by famine, and the remainder 

reduced to the most deplomble state of emaciation and 
weakness ; none but the most imperfect moans were ever 
imagined by the Hindu of saving part of the produce of 
the prolific season, to supply the wants of the barren one. 

Hay is a commodity which it would not always be conve- 
nient to make; but various kinds of pulse and millet 
might be produced at all seasons, and would afford the 
most important relief to tlie cattle when the pasture- 
grounds are bare. The horses themselves are often pre- 
served alive by the grooms picking up the roots of grass 
with a knife from the ditches and tanks.^ 


but iimoh that is here char;,'i'.(l against it, is untrue. Hindu eultivutors are 
by no means deticient in common observation and good sense, ;md are regu- 
lated in tlK'ir prom'dings by a knowledge of their soil and climate ; in which 
the heavy implements and laborious culture of Kurope, would he wholly out 
of ])luoc. To say that the Indian fariiuT is ignorant of the fittest sejuson for 
sowing, is the eontradiction of known facts; as noiliing can be more regular 
than the i)criodical recurrence of tlie han'csts. Nor is tlic Indian farmer 
unacquainted with the advantage of a rotation of crops; although, in general, 
the soil does not re(inirc it where, as in the case of sugar-cane, the produce 
exhausts the soil, we have Dr. lloxburgh’s eviilence, that the Indians “ do not 
attempt to rear a socoml crop oftener than every third or fourth year ; allow- 
ing the land either tor'‘st,or employing it for the growth of such plants as an*, 
found to improve the soil ; of which the Indian fauner is a perfect judge.'* As. 
Auniial Hcg. 1802. Tracts, p. 8. Few itersons had better o])portunitip.s of 
estimating the character of Indian agriculture than Sir Tlioinas Munro, and he 
calls it “a good system.”— Evidence, 1813.— W. 

I Fortins sketch of Hindu agriculture, the chief authorities are, a short 
treatise, entitled ” llemarks on the Agriculture, &c. of Bengal;” Tennant’s 
Indian Recreations, ])articularly the second volnino ; and Dr. Buchanan's 
Journey through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar. After describing the 
wretched state of agriculture in the neighbourhood of Scrlngapatam, Dr. 
Buchanan says ; “ I am afraid, however, fluit the reader, in perusing the fore- 
going accounts, will have formed an opinion of the native agriculture still more 
favourable tliau it deserves. I liave been obliged to use the English words 
ploughings, w’cedings, and lioeing.s, to express operations somewhat similar, 
that are performed by the natives; and the frequent repetition of these, men- 
tioned in the accounts taken from the cultivators, might induce the reader to 
Imagine that the ground was well wrought, and kept remarkably dean, (iuite 
tlie reverse, however, is the truth. Dwing to the extreme imperfection of 
their implements, and want of strength in their cattle, a field, after six or eight 
ploughings, has numerous small bushes remaining as upright in it ns lieforc 
tho labour, while the plough has not penetrated above three iudics deep, and 

has turned over no part of the soil The plough has neither coulter nor 

mould-board, to divide and to turn over the soil ; and tlie handle gives tho 
ploughman very little poMcr to command its direction. The other instruments 
are equally imperfect, and are more rudely formed tlinn it was possible for my 
draughtsman to reiiresent.” Buchanan’s Journey through .Mysore, &c. i. 126. 
In another place lie says, “ In every field there is more grass than com. Not- 
withstanding the many ploughings, the Helds are full of grass roots.” Ibid, 
p. 345. See alsop. 15. Agriculture was almost universal among the American 
tribes. ” Throughout all America, wo scarcely meet M-ith any nation of 
hunters, which does not practise some species of cultivation." Robertson’s 
America, ii. 117. “ The agriculture of tlie Peruvians was app.arently superior 
to thatoHhe liindus.” Ibid. iii. 341. 
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The only circumstance to captivate the fancy of those 
Europeans, who were on the look-out for subjects of praise, 
was the contrivance for irrigation. Reservoirs or excava- 
tions, known in India by the name of tanks, were so con- 
trived as to collect a largo body of water in the rainy 
season, whence it was drawn oft' in the season of drought 
for the refreshment of the fields. These tanks appear to 
have been at all times a principal concern of the govern- 
ment ; and when it is considered that almost the whole 
revenue of the sovereign depended in each year upon the 
produce of the soil, and that the decay of the tanks en- 
sured the decay of revenue, it is no wonder that of such 
care and wisdom as the government anywhere displayed, a 
large portion should appear to have been bestowed upon 
the tanks. In certain places much care and labour have 
been emidoyed. But those authors were strangely mis- 
taken who looked upon this as a proof of refined agricul- 
ture and great civilization. It is only in a small number 
of instances, where the whole power of an extensive 
government, and that almost always Mahornedan,' had 
been applied to the works of iiTigation, that they are 
found on a considerable scale, or in any but the rudest 
state. In a country in which, without artificial watering, 
the crops would always bo lost, the ingenuity of sinking a 
hole in the ground, to reserve a suiiply of water, need not 
be considered as groat.- 

> 'I’lie most cniisidcralilc works of tin’s class, -are in tlie South jind West of 
India, where the Mohainiiiedan rule was either riot known at all, or not until a 
very recent date. W. 

Fiezier(see his Voyage to th(* South Sea, p. 213 London edition, 171H), 
says, “ The aiu’ient Indians were exlraordiiiary industrious in eoiivt'yiiijf the 
water of the rivers to their dwellings : there are still to he seen in many places 
aqueducts of earth and of dry stones, riirried on and turned oil’ very in;;enionsly 
uloiij; the sides of hills, w’ith an infinite iinnilier of windings, which shows that 
tliose people, a' unjiolished as they were, very well niuh'rstood the art of 
Icvelliiisj.” Tlieie. is soineihin^ iinlicatiw. of no little art in the floating ^aniens 
and fields which w'cre on the lake of Mexico. (See the Description in Clavi- 
gci’o, Hist. Mex. hook vii.sct. 27.) The eultiv.ation of their flelds, considering 
it was done hy hninan, without the ahl of animal lahonr, w.as reinarkahle, and 
their jiroduci! snjirising. (Ibid. .sect. 2K.) The following pas.sage from (laroi- 
las.so de la Vega de,servcs to he quoted as a monument of the labours of the 
Peruvians in agriculture- “ They drained all wet moors and fens, lor in that 
art they were excellent, a.s is appaix'nt by their works wdiich remain unto this 
day : and also tliey were very ingenious in making aqiieilncts for carrying 
water into dry and scorched lands.” (lie exjilains liow careful they were tt» 

waM-r both their corn-lands and pasture.) “ After they had made n 

provision of water, the next thing was to dress, and cultivate, and clear their 
Adds of bushes and tree.s; and, that they might with most advantage receive 
the water, they made them in a quadrangular form ; those lands which were 
good ou the .side of hills, tliey levelled by certain alleys or W'alks which they 
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To separate the grain from the straw, the ancient me- BOOK II. 
thod of treading with oxen has, in Hindustan, given way chap. viii. 

to no improvement ; and, for the most part, the corn is 

still ground in handmills by the womon.^ 

Of the arts which, at an early age of society acquire the 
greatest excellence, one, as we have already observed, is 
that of preparing brilliant trinkets for the ornament of 
the person. The Hindus cut tlie precious stones, polish 
them to a high degree of brilliancy, and set them neatly 
in gold and silver.' It remains to be ascertained how much 
of civilization this faculty implies. So early as the time 
of Moses, the art of forming jewels had attained great per- 
fection among the Jews. In the ephod of Aaron, and in 
the breast-plate of judgment, were precious stones set in 
gold, with the names of the twelve tribes engraved on 
them. The account of these jewels in the book of Exodus, 


made. To make these alleys they raised throe walls of friezed stone, one be- 
fore, and one on eacli side, somewhat iiu-linUig inwards, so that they may more 
securely bear and keep up the. n’cl^ht of the earth, which is pressed and 
rammed down by ti\em, until it be. raised to the beiKhtoftlie wall. Tlien next 
to this walk they made another, somethin};* shorter and less, kept up mlhc 
.same manner witli its wall ; until at len,:;1h they came to t.ike in the whole 
Itill, levelling; it hy (leicrees in laahion of a ladder, one alley above the other. 

Where the i;ioimd was stony, they ^atliered up the stonc.s, and covered the 
barren soil with fresh earth to make tlnnr levels, that so no part of the ground 
ini};lit be lost. The lirsr (iii;ulran};les were the larp'st, and as sjiaeious as the 
situation of the place could bear, some bciiii; of that length and breadth as 
were capable to receive a huiidivd, some two hundred, or three hundred 
bushels of seed. Those of the second row were made narrower and shorter. 

In some, ])art they brought the channels of water from tiftecu or twenty 

league.s’ distance, though it were only td ini]'rove a slip of a few acres of land, 
which was esteemcJ good corn-ground.” Koyal Counnentaries of I’eru, part i. 
book V. ell. i. The Mercurlo I’craano describes extensive works for irrigation 
among the Peruvians, of w'bicli tlie vestiges are still to be seen. IVIercur. Pe- 
ruaiio, viii. 38. Ae.o.sta tells u.s, (Nat. and .Mor. Hist, book iii. ch. xviii.) “ rhe 
Indians do draw from tlicse floods, tliat run from the mountains to the valleys 
and plains, many and great brooks to water tlieir lands, wliich they usually do 
with such industry, as there are no better in Murcia, nor in Milan itself, ti e 
which is also the greatest and only wealth ol tlie plains of Peru, and of many 
other parts of the Indies.” 

t Somierat, Voyag. liv. iii. eli. viii, ; Tennant’s Ind. Recr. i. 302. The 
country of the Seiks, a peojile confessedly barbarous, a well-informed autlnw, 
Prancklin, in his Memoirs of George Thomas, ]ip. G,'>, »»(), informs us, is highly 
cultivated, and their arts and luaniifiu tnre'* are on a level with tho.se of any 
other jiart of India. “LesTartares du Uaghestanont line coutuine (pi’ila 
observent .soigneiisement: .svavoir, quo jier.sonne ne pent se marier chez enx, 
avaiit (lue d’avoir plantd en un endroit marqiid cent arbres fruitiers ; ensorte 
qii’on troiive partout dans les inontagne.s du Daghestan de grandcs forcts 
d’arbrc.s fruitiers.” (Hist. Gdndal. des Tartars, p. 313.) Zoroiuster made the 
duties of agriculture part of liis religion. “To sow grain with purity, is to 
fiillll the whole extent of the law of the Ma/deiesnaus.” ;Anquetil, Zendav. ii. 

(ilO.) The lleruli and Lombards, In their native wdds, cultivated flax, *• wdiich 
supposes,” says Gibbon, “property, agriculture, manufacturea^uiMiiiiiiM»MWW»**"**^ 
(Gibbon, vii. 27(i.) An M«HNA MISSION 
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suggests ideas of considerable magnificence.* Clavigero 
informs us, that the ancient Mexicans “ set gems in gold 
and silver, and made most curious jewellery of great value. 
In short,” says that author, “ those sort of works were so 
admirably finished, that even tlie Spanish soldiers, all 
stung as they were with the same wretched thirst for gold, 
valued the workmanship above the materials.”'-^ 

When Europeans have compared the extreme imperfec- 
tion, the scantiness and rudeness of tlie tools by which 
the Hindu artist performs his task, with the neatness, and 
in some cases the celerity of the execution, they have fro- 
(piently drawn an inference, the very reverse of that which 
the circumstances imidied. Tliis sort of faculty is no 
mark of high civilization. A dexterity in the use of its 
own imperfect tools is a common attribute of a rude 
society. 

Acosta, speaking of some remarkable instances of this 
species of talent in the natives of Mexico and Peru, says, 


> T!xod. ch. xxviii. “ I look upon engravinj; on fine stones,” says Gojfiiet, 
(’Ori^nii of n.'ovs, part ii. b(»ok ii. cli. ii. art. 3.) “ a.s the most roinarkahle 
evidciu'O of tli<! rapid prnjrress of the arts in some, countries. This work 
supposes a iium her of di.seovcri('.s, niueh knowledge, and much experience,” 
IJe adds, in a note, “ It iiiiist he agreed, that tlie ancient Peruvians, whose 
inonarcliy liad not subsisted above three liimdrcd and fitly yi'ars, understood 
lierfoetly well the working of ]>iccious stones. ’ (Ili.st. Uen. des N'oyuges, xiii. 
578.)” Ibid. 

2 Clavigero, Hist, of ilexico, book vii. sect. 51. Kven the most rude of the 
American tribes seem not to have been witliont .some knowledge of the art of 
working the preeious stones. .M. de la Condaniiiie, speaking of the •ireeii 
sldfics, found in some places liorderiiig on the Amazons’ River, in South Ame- 
rica, says (Voyage dan.s riiitcT’ieur de I’Auidnqne Mihidionalc, p. 131),“ La 
verite est qu’elles ne dill'ereiit, ni on couleur, ni eii duridiq du Jade Oriental ; 
(dies la^sistcnt iilu lime, et on n’lmagine i>as ]uir quel artiliee les anciena Ame- 
ricaina out ]tu les tailler, et leiir dormer di^erscs figures d’unimanx, sans fer ni 
acier.”— in the. same jilace, he menthjiis another phenomenon (J the ancient 
Americans. “ Ce sent,” says he, “ des Kmdraiult.s. aiTondies, ]»olic.*«, et ptretx\s 
de deux troiis conuiiies, diamdtralement oppo.si^ aur un axe eommiin, telles 
(jn’ori en tnnive encore aujourd’hui an Perou siir les bords de la Riviere dc St. 
dago dans la ]>rovinee d’Ksmer.ildas, a qmu■ant(^ lienes de Quito, avee divers 
autres monumensde Tindnstvie de ses uneiens babituna.” The Persians of the 
presk'iit day arc eminent lajiidaries. Cbardin, Voy. en Perse, iii. 115.— Olivier 
says, “ TIs tuillent a.ssez bieii les laerres pixk’ieiises, et les montent avec a.ssez 
de gout.” OUvier, Voy. &c. v. 304, &e. “ At this ]»hiec I bad an {)p])ortiinity 
of seeing tlieir mode of smelting gold. I>aaeo liad ]>nrelia>ed some gold in 
coming tbnmgb Konkodoo, and here lie Jiad it made into a large ring. The 
smith made a e.rucible of eoiiimon red eluy, and dried it in the snn. Into tltis 
he put the gold without flux or mixture xvliatever. He then ]iut charcoal under 
it and over it ; and, blowing th(! fire with tire eoniinon bellows of the country, 
soon ])rodiu’e(l siieli a heat as to bring the gidd into a state of fusion. He tlien 
made a small furrow in tlie grouiKl, into wlileli he poured the melted gold. 
Wlicn it was cold he took it up, and heating it again soon hiiinmered it into a 
vquure bar. Tlieii lieating it again he twisted it liy means of two pair of pincers 
into a sort of screw, and, lengtlieniiig out the ends, turned them up, so as to 
fiiHu a massy and precious ring.” Alungo Park’s Last Mission to Africa, p. 78. 
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“ Hereby wo may judge, if they have any understanding, BOOK II. 
or be brutish ; for my part, I think they pass us in those chap, viii 

things whereunto they apply themselves.” * Mr. Forster 

himself, whose admiration was excited by the dexterity of 
the Hindus, affords an instance in the rude person of a 
Russian peasant, which might have suggested to him an 
appropriate conclusion. At the distance,” says he, “ of 
a few miles from Choperskoy, the driver of the carriage 
alarmed me by a report of the hinder axle being shat- 
tered ; an accident which gave me an opportunity of ob- 
serving the dexterity of a Russian carpenter in the use of 
the axe. Without the help of any other tool, except a 
narrow chisel, to cut a space in the centre of it for re- 
ceiving an iron bar which supports the axle, and to pierce 
holes for the linchpins, he reduced, in two hours, a piece 
of gross timber to the ref[uisite form, and his charge was 
one shilling.” 2 

But while dexterity in the use of imperfect tools is not a 
proof of civilisation : a groat want of ingenuity and com- 
pleteness in instruments and machinery is a strong indica- 
tioji of the reverse; nor would it be easy to point out any 

' Aoosta, Xiit. and Mor, flist. of the Indies, hook vi. chap. viii. 

Forster’s Travels, ii. ‘2S2 — Uis luihiUna de Kamschutka, d’unc stupiditd 
fian.s eitiile ii eertains eijjards, sout h d’aiitres d’une iudustrie inerveilieiise. 

S’adt-il de. so falre de.s vetetnens? Icur adi’e.ssoen ce jsenrc.dit lour liistorion, 
surpassu eelle dcs Furopeens. IMoetiiiSf de i. 304.—“ lu (general, 

the in<,auiuity of all their {the Otnheitans') works, consideriiiit the tools they 
pos.sess, is marvel loii.s. Their elotli, clnh.s, flsliiii}? implements, canoe.s, house.s, 
all display ureat skill; their mourniu;; dresse.s, their war head-dress and 
breast- plates, show rem.arkable taste ; their a<ljustment of the different parts, 
the exact .syimnctr>', the ni»’ety of the joininj,% are admirable: audit is as- 
tonishiiu: how they can, with such ease and (piicknyss, drill holes iu a pearl- 
shcll with a shark's tooth, and so tine as not to admit the point of a common 
Missionary Voyau:e, p. 330. Uhserve the same remarkable eolneidence 
in patience, nidciicss of tools, and neatness ot execution, in the following 
descriittion l)y Robertson of the state of the arts in Mexico. “ The functions 
of the mason, tlio weaver, the goldsmith, tlie painter, and of several other 
crafts, were carried on by different persons. Each was regularly instructed 
in Ids calling. To it alone hi.s imliistry was confined ; and, by assiduous ap- 
plication to one object, together with the persevering patience peculiar to 
Americans, their artisans attained to a degree of neatness and perfection in 
work, liir beyond what coiilil liuve been expected from the nide tools which 
they emi)loycd. Their various protlnctions xverc brought into cumraerco; 
and, by the exchange of them in the stated markets held in the cities, not 
only were their mutual wants supplied, in .such orderly intercourse, as charac- 
terizes an improved state of society, but their Industry was ilaily rendered 
persevering and inventive.” Robertson’s Hist, of America, iii. ‘2S(). Voltaire 
has a pas.'thge on this subject whicli shows philosophical discernment. “ ll-y-a 
dans rhomme iin instinct do inechanique qne nous voyons produire tons les 
jours de trbs grands eftets, dans ries hoiumes fort grossiers. On voit des ma- 
chines inventdes par les habitans des montagnes dn Tirol et des Vosge.s, qui 
dtonnent les savans.” Voltaire, Essai sur les Mceiirs ot TEsprit des Nations, 

Introd. p. 32. 
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BOOK II. single circumstance which may be taken as a bettor index 
CHAP. Vi II. of the degree in which the benefits of civilisation are 

anywhere enjoyed, than the state of the tools and machinery 

of the artists. All European visitors have been vehemently 
struck with the rudeness of the tools and machinery used by 
the people of Hindustan.* Sonnerat, one of those travellers 
who have surveyed the state*of the arts in that country with 
the greatest attention and the most enlightened eyes, informs 
us, that with his hands and two or three tools, the Hindu 
artisan has to perform that kind of task about which with 
us a hundred tools would be employed.'-' ‘‘When the rude- 
ness of the tools,” says Mr. Forster, “with the simplicity of 
the process, is examined, the degree of delicacy which the 
artisans have acquired in their several professions must 
challenge a high admiration.”^ Fryer, speaking of the 
mode in which coral is cut, says, “The tools of the workman 
were more to be wondered at than his art; liis hands and 
feet being all the vice, and the other tools unshapeii bits of 
iron.”^ 

In the mode in which the Hindu artisans, of almost all 
descriptions, perform their work, is observed a circum- 
stance, generally found among a rude ])eo])le, and nowhere 
else. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the brazier, (w'cn the 
goldsmith and jeweller, not to speak of others, ])roduce not 
their manufacture as in a refined state of the arts, in houses 
and workshops of their own, where the accommodations re- 
quisite for them can best be coml>ined: they repair for each 
job, with their little budget of tools, to the house of the 


1 Cranford’s Sketchos, p, 32<^, 1st cd. 

2 Sonnerat, Voy. liv. iii. chap. viii. “ The Tntlinn carpenter knows no other 
tools than the plane, the chisel, the wimble, a hammer, find a kind of liatehet. 
The eurtli serves liim for a heiich, Jind his foot for a holdfast. He is a month 
in performin*; what our workmen will do in three days. Hven afto’ instruction 
he will not a<loj)t oiir method of sawine;. I’laeinjir his wood between two beams 
ti.xed in the /ground, and .sittiiiffon a iKmcli, a man employs three days, with ono 
saw, to make a plank, which would cost our people an hoiu’s work," Ibid. 
Amoriif the Hirmaiis the state of the more necessary and useful arts seems to 
be fully as much advanced as amonji; the Ifiiidiis: in not a few eases more so. 
(Sec Mr. Symes’ Kinbassy to Ava.) The wa^^;j:(ms are more neat and cmnino- 
dious than the clumsy tranries or carts of India. 

3 Forster’s Travels, i. 25. “ Their artiticers,” says Stavorinns, “ work with 
so little ai)paratii8, and so few instrumeiit.s, that an European would be as- 
tonished at their neatness and expedition.” Stavorinns, Voy. p. 4l!J, See, to 
the same purpo>e, Tennant, Indian Rcereatioiis, 1. 301, 302, 303. 

^ Fryer’s Travels, let. iii. chap. iii. They cut diamonds, he .says, with a mill 
turned by men, the string reachiuff, in manner of our cutlers’ wheels, to lesser 
that are in a flat press, where under steel wheels diamonds arc tastened, and 
with its own bort are worn into what cut the artist pleases. Ibid. 
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man who employs them, and there perform the service for BOOK II. 
which they are called.* chap. vm. 

With regard to the fine arts, a short sketch will suffice. 

Hardly by any panegyrist is it pretended that the sculi)ture, 
the painting, the music of the Hindus are in a state beyond 
that in which they appear in early stages of society. 

The merely mechanical part,* that for which the principal 
recpiisites are time and patience, the natural produce of 
-rude ages, when labour is of little value, is often executed 
with great neatness; and sui’inises by the idea of the diffi- 
culty overcome. In the province of genius and taste, 
nothing but indications of rudeness appear. The productions 
are not iderely void of attraction: they are unnatural, 
offensive, and not unfrequently disgusting. “The Hindus 
of this day,” says Mr. Forster, “have a slender knowledge 
of the rules of proportion, and none of perspective. They 
are just imitators, and correct workmen, but they possess 
merely the glimmerings of genius.”''* “The style and taste 
of the Iiulians,” says Paolino, “are indeed extremely 
wret(;hed ; but they possess a wonderful a[)titude for imi- 
tating the arts and inventions of the Europeans, as soon 
as the method has been pointed out to them.”-' ^lajor 
llennel himself informs us, that the imitative or fine arts 
were not carried to the height even of the Egyptians, much 
less of the Greeks and Romans, by the Hindus: that like 
the Chinese they made great progress in some of the useful 
arts, but scarcely any in those of taste.'* 

* Tlic bl^K’ksniith goes from place to place caiT>im? liis tools with him. 

Beaidf his furge and his little fiiniiu’c, a stone serves for an anvil, and liis whole 
apparatus consists ol a pair of yiinvcr.s, a haiiuuer, a mallet, and a tile. They 
have not attained the art of polishing gold and silver, or of workiTig gold in 
ditl’erent colours. The goldsmith goes alxmt with his tools, like the black- 
smith. .S(ainerat, Voy. liv. hi. chap. viii. The workmen in gold and silver 
are freqncjdly only little boys, who sit everyday in tlie bazaar or market wait- 
ing till they are ealhal, when they go to your house, with their iuiplcnients in 
a little basket, consisting of a very small anvil, a hammer, a pair of liellows, a 
few tiles, and a pair of piiieers ; a chating-disli, or pan of embers, is then given 
to him with a model of wliat is to be made, and the material. Hetlum sets 
about his work in the open air, and performs it with <iespatrh and ingenuity. 

Other tradesmen go to your home in the same manner, the simemaker and 
tailor. JStavoriniis, \oy. p. 412. It is rernarkalde how exactly this descrip- 
tion of the .state of tlic arts among the Hindus tallies uith tliai among the 
Persians; Chardin informs us tliat every wliere in Persia, the artisans of all 
descriptions go to work in the houses of those wiio employ them tliat they 
perform their work with the poore.st apparatus, and, comparing tlie tools 
with the work, to a surprising degree of perfection. Chardin, Voy. eu Perse, 
hi. 98. 

2 Forster’s Travels, i. 80. ^ Bartolomeo’s Travels, book i. chap vii. 

^ Renncl's Memoir, p. xxii. 
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BOOK II. India,” says Sonnerat, “as well as among all the people 

CHAP. VIII. of the East, the arts have made little or no progress. All 

the st»atiies we see in their temples are badly designed and 

worse executed.”^ We have the testimony of Mr. Hodges, 
which to this point at least is a high testimony, that the 
sculpture in the pagodas of Hindiistan is all very rude.* 
In the description of a tetnple of Siva, at llullybedu in 
Mysore, Dr. Buchanan says, “Its walls contain a very ample 
delineation of Hindu mythology ; wliich, in the ropresen-^ 
tation of human or animal forms, is as destitute of elegance 
as usual ; but some of the foliages possess great neatness. 
It much exceeds any Hindu building that I have seen else- 
where 

Whatever exaggeration we may suppose in the accounts 
which the historians of Mexico and Peru have given us of 
the works of sculpture in the new world, the description of 
them will not permit us to conclude that they were many 
degrees inferior to the productions of Hindustan. Clavi- 
gerosays, “The ^loxicanswere more successful in sculpture 
than in painting. They learned to express in their statues 
all the attitudes and postures of which the human body is 
capable ; they observed the proportions exactly ; and could, 
when necessary, execute the most delicate and minute 
strokes with 'the chisel. The works which they executed 
by casting of metals were in still more esteem. The mira- 
cles tluiy produced of this kind would not be credible, if, 
besides the testimony of those whog^aw them, curiosities in 
numbers, of this nature, had not been sent from Mexico to 
Europe.” < 


1 Sonnmt, Voy. liv. iii. ch. viii— M, That tills condcmn.ation is too un- 

qualilloil we have sali'sfactory testimony in some of the sculiitures at Kllora, (»f 
whieh drawings are ^iveu by Caidaiii Grindlay in the Trans. Hoyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. ii, W. , 

2 }i<)d/:es’ Travels in iTulia. Mr. IfodKCs says, “ I am concerned 1 cannot 
})ay so liijjh a coinpHinent to the art of scnlidnre anioiiji^ the Hindoos as is 
nsnally juiid by many injrcnioiis authors who write on the reli^fion of Itraniah. 
Considei'inK tliese works, us I do, with the eyes of an artist, they arc only to 
he iiarallelcd with the rude essays of the inRcnioiis Indians I have met with 
in Otaheite, and on other islands in tlie South Seas ; ” p. 26. He adds in the 
next pa^ce, that in point of enrvinjr, that is, the mere mechanical part, the 
ernaments in the Hindu temples are often beautiful. In another iiassa^re, too, 
p. 151, he speaks aj;ain of the sanie mechanical nicety, the peculiar sharpness 
of the cut in Hindu c{a'vin^?.s. See, to the .same puipose, 'I'enuant’s Indian 
Itecr. i. 2f)9. 

^ Jbichanan, Journey through Afysore, &c. iii. 391. 

< Clavieero, Hist. Mex. book vii. sect. 50. Jfc adds, “ The works of (rnld 
.snd silver wmt in presents from the conqueror (lortez to Charles V. filled the 
goldsmiths of Kurope with astonishment, who, as several authors of tliat period 
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The progress was similar, as we might presume, in the BOi )K 11 
sister art of painting. The Hindus copy with great exact- chap. vnr. 

ness, even from nature. By consequence, they draw por- 

traits, both of individuals and of groups, with a minute 
likeness ; but peculiarly devoid of grace and expression. 

Their inability to exhibit the simplest creations of the 
fancy, is strongly expressed b/Dr. Tennant, who says, “The 
laborious exactness with which they imitate every feather 
of a bird, or the smallest fiV)ro on +he leaf of a plant, renders 
them valuable assistants in drawing specimens of natural 
history ; but further, than this, they cannot advance one 
step. If your bird is to be placed on a rock, or upon the 
branch of a tree, the draughtsman is at a stand ; the object 
is not before him ; and his imagination can supply nothing.” ^ 

In one i-e markable circumstance their painting resembles 
that of all other nations who have made but small pi'ogress 
ill the arts. They are entirely without a knowledge of per- 
spective, and by consequence, of all those finer and nobler 
parts of the art of painting, which have perspective for 
their requisite basis.'^ 


attest, (IcelarcMl that the)' were altojjether inimitable. The >rexlcan founders 
maiif, of ffokl and .silver, the most iterieet iimiK'cs of natui’al ])odie8. Th(!y 
made a hsli in this manner, whivh lunl its srales, alternately, the one (»f silver 
ami the other of^old, a parrot with a moveahio head, t<jn,i{ne, and winys, ami 
ail ai)C with a moveable head and feet, liavin;' a s])indle in its liaml in the 
attitude of spinniiij^’.” Ibid, (lareilasso tell.s us, “ th.it the Peruviaus framed 
inauv tlgiires of men and women, of birds of tlie air, and fishes of tiic sea ; 
likewise of tieree animals, suvh us tigers, lions and bears, foxes, dogs, eats; 
in short, all creatures whatsoever known amongst them, they east and 
moulded into true and natural figures of tlus same shajie and form of those 
creatures which they re])resente(l. They counterfeited the plants ami wall- 
flowers so well, that being on the walls they seemed to he natural ; the 
creatures wliicli were shaped on the walls, such as lizards, butterllies, 
snaki's, and sei’iient-, some crawling up and some down, were so artiticially 
done, that they seemed natural, and wanted nothing but motion.” Jiook vi. 
chap, i.) 

• Tennant’s Tnd. Kec. 1. 299. 

2 Dr. reiinaiit, at tlie place cited above, aujiports his own anlliority, by 
quoting the following passage (»f Sonnerat: “ l.a ])eiuture ehez les Iiidien.s est, 
et sera toujours, dans I’unfanee ; ils troiivent admirable un tableau charge dc 
rouge et de bleu, et dont les personnages sont veins d’or. 11s ii’entciulcut 
point le clair-obscur, n’arrondis.sent jamais Ie.s objets, et ne savtmt ])as les 
mettre en persiiective ; eu un mot, lours meillenres poiiituR*s m; .sour (jno do 
mauvaises enhiminurcs.” (Voyage. .m.x Indes, i. 99.) The Indian pictures, 
says Mandelsloe, are more remarkable for their diversity of colours, than any 
exactness of pro])ortion. i. arris’s Collect, of Voy. i. How exai'tly does this 
correspond with the description which C’-hardin gives us of the state of the same 
art among the Pcr.sian.s 1 “ Kn Perse le.s arts, taut lilH'rniix qne mi'clianiqnes, 
sont en gn'miral presqne tons rudes et bruts, eii eomparaisoii de la iunTtK’tiou 

oh I’Enrope le.s a porte's JI.s eriU ndeut f( r* iiial le dessin, ne s ichaut rieii 

fairc ail natiirel; et ils ii’ont aucuiie eonnoissance de la persi»eetive 

Pource quo de la phatte-peiuturciil est vrai que les visages qu’ils representcut 
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BOOK II. It is anomalous and somewhat surprising that the music 
oHAP. vm. of the Hindus should be so devoid of all excellence. As 

music is, in its origin, the imitation of the tones of passion ; 

and is most naturally employed for the expression of pas- 
sion, in rude ages, when the power of expressing it by arti- 
culate language is the most imperfect ; simple melodies, 
and these often highly expressive and affecting, are natural 
to uncultivated tribes. It was in the earliest stage of civi- 
lisation, that Oi*i)heus is fabled to have possessed the power 
of working miracles by his lyre. Yet all Europeans, even 
those who are the most disposed to eiiLogise the attainments 
of the Hindus, unite in describing the music of that people 
as uuplcasing, and void both of expression and art. Dr. 
Tennant, who founds his testimony both on his own, and 
other people’s observation, says: “ If we are to judge merely 
from the number of instruments, and the frequency with 
which they ajiply them, the Hindoos might bo reganlcd as 


sent assez. ressfinblans ; ils l«s tirent d’ordinairc dc prolil, parcc quo ce sont 
ceiix qu'ils font le plus aisoincnt ; ils 1(3S font anssi de trois quarts ; nmis i)oiir 
los visiles en pU;in ou de front, ils y renssissent IbrUnal, n’entcudant pas ii y 
donner les omlires. Ils ne sauroient former une attitude et line posture. 

Leiir ]tinecau est tin et delicat, ct leur peinture vive et eelatante. 

II taut attribner ii I’air dii i ays la l>eaut(5 deseoulenrs.” Voy. en reiM*, Hi. 2s4. 
“ La iteiiitiire est eneon*. an bercean : Ics Per.sans n’ont fait aneun prou^res dans 

cot art Kn general, leur maniere de fuire resseinble im ]>cu ii celle des 

Cliinois : L* des.sin cst trbs ineorreet ; ils lie eonnaissont pas la i»erspeetive . 

ils ne saveiit jias employer lea ombres Oependant on voit sortir de leiir.s 

mains des ouvrages a.sse/. jolis ; ils peignent asse/, bien les fleiirs et les oiseaiix 
defantai>ie; ils reusaissent dans les aralKtsciiies ; ils emploient tres bieuTor; 

ils font de trl'S beaux vernis Les eoiileiir| que les IVr.sans eiiqiloient, 

et qu'ils font eux-mC’ines, out tout Teelat, toute la solidite, qii’on pent dvisirer. 
Cc siait eux (jui nous (uit fait eoniiaitre I’outremer.” (Olivier, Voyage, v. iloi .) 
It is reiuar);ai)le to find tlie state of the fine arts in China so exactly the same. 
“ Qiioiqiie les Chinois ayent line jtassion extraordinaire pour tons lo.s oin rages 
de iieinture, et (pie leurs temples en .solent ornez, on ne pent rien voir iieaii- 
moins de jilns borne, et de uioiiis rdgulier. Ils ne s(;avent point rneiiager les 

ombres d’un tableau, ni m61er ou adoueir les eouleiirs Ils iie soul pas 

plus heiiriuix dans la sculpture, et ils u’y observent ni ordre, ni proportions. 
(IjO (ientil. Voyage, ii. 111.) The painting of the .Mexicans seems to have had 
the .same perfeethms and imperfections ivitli that of thesii eastern nations. The 
colours, Kobertson (ill 27H) infonu.s us, were remarkably bright, luit laid on 
without any art, and without any regard to light and shade, or the rules of 
perspective. (JIavigero, though the skill of the .Mexicans in painting is notone 
of the points for which lie most highly admires them, says, “ We have seen, 
among tlie aiieiciit paintings, many portraits of the kings of Mexico, in which, 
be.sides tiie singular kiaiity of the colours, the proportions were most accurately 
observed.” (Hist. Mex. book vii. sect. 4!).) “ Les Mexi(iains/’ .says llum- 
bolilt, “ out conserve un gout partieiilier )»our la peinture ct pour Part de 
8cul])ler en pierre et en hois. On est dtoiind de voir ce qu’ils ex(5eiitent avoc 

nn mauvais coiiteau, et sur les bois les plus durs Ils montrent beaucoup 

d'aptitmle pour rcxercice des artsd’iinitation ; ils endifploieiit une plus grande 
encore I'oiir les arts piirernent meeaniques. (iette aptitude deviendra un jour 
trfes precieuse, &e.” Humboldt, Essai Politique sur le Koyaumo (Ic la Nouvello 
Lspagne p. 9 
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considerable proficients in music ; yet has the testimony of BOOK II. 
all strangers deemed it equally imperfect as the other arts.* chap. viir. 

Their warlike instruments are rude, noisy, and inartificial: 

and in temples, those employed for the purposes of religion 
are managed apparently on the same principle ; for, in their 
idea, the most pleasant and harmonious is that which 
makes the loudest noise.”® After a description of the ex- 
treme rudeness of the instruments of music of the people 
of Simibhiilpoor, Mr. Motte says, ‘‘the llajah’s band always 
put me in mind of a number of children coming from a 
country fair.”^ 

' EiiropOiiiis in general know nothing of Indian music. They hear only the 
accoinpaninu'nts to |mhlic jirocossions, in whif-li noise is tne chief ohjeet to he 
ohtiiincd, or the singing of Molianniiedans, which is IVrsian, not Indian. That 
nlll^ic was cultivated on scientihe princi]ilc.s, is e\idcnt from the accounts 
given of It hy Sir William Jones and Mr. (Jolebrooke, from whieli it ajipears 
that the Hindus had a knowledge of the gamut, of a mode of notation, of 
inea.'Uremcnt of time, and of a divi.sion of the notes of u more inimite descrip- 
tion than has been found convenient in Europe. The practice of the art •iinoiigst 
them lias declined, in consequence probably of its super.session hy the .Moham- 
medans, but occasionally Hindu pcrformeis are met with, whose instruments 
and execution •might idoase more accomplished musicians than those whose 
opinion*, liave been followed by the writer. See Willard, on the Music of llin- 
dostan.-— W. 

2 Indian Itce, i. 300.— Cos penplcs n’ont aiicune id^e des accords. Lour 
chant commence par un bourdonnement sourd et fort has, apres lequel ils 
dclatent. Anqaetil Duperroii, Voyage aux lodes Orientalcs, ZeiuUive.sta, 
i xxvi. Even Sonnerat himself informs us, that their music is bad, and 
tlieir songs destitute of liiirmony. Voyages uux Indes, liv. iii. chap. vdi. 

3 Motto’s Journey lo Orissa, (Asiat. An. Kegi.st. i. Miscellaneous Tracts, 
p. 77.) “ Their ideas of music, if we may judge from their prm tice. are bar- 
barous.” Orme’s Hist. Milit. Trans, i. i. Tlie following passage from Oarcilasso 
de la \'ega is an important documeait in the history of music. It exhibits 
more nakedly the fact respecting its origin, than, perhaps, any other written 
luonumeiit; ami it ]iroves at tlie sanv time the power of expression « hich the 
tr*r had attained. “ In music,” siiys he, “ the IVruvians arrived to a certain 
Iiarniony in which the Indians of Colla did more particularly excel, liuving 
been the inventors of a certain pipe made of cane.s glued titgether, every one 
of which having a different note of higlier or lower, in the manner of organs, 
made a pleasing music hy tlie dissonaney of sounds, the treble, tmior, and 
basse, exactly corresponding, and answering to each (dher; with these i»ipes 

they often i)la\ed in concert They had also other pipes, wliich were flutes 

with four or live stop.s,like the pipes of shepherds ; with these they jilayi'd not 
in concert, but .singly, ami tuned them to .sonnets, which they eoni])osed in 
metre, the subject of which was love, and the pjwsions which arise from the 

favours or disi»le.‘isures of a mistress Every song was set to its ])roper 

tune; for two songs of different suhjecl.s couhl not correspond Mitli the same 
air, hy reason that the music which the galUint made on his tinte was ilesigned 
to exi)res.s the .sjitisfuction or discontent of Ids mind, wliich were not so intelli- 
gible, perhajis, hy the words, as hy the melancholy or eheerf^l^e^s of the tune 
which he played. A certain Spaniard, one night late, encountered an Indian 
woman in the .streets of Cozco, and would have brought her back to his 
lodgings ; but she cried out, ‘ For (iod’s sake, air, let inq go, for that pi])c 
which you hear in yonder tower calls me with great passion, and I cannot 
refuse the summons ; for love constrain' me to fo. that 1 may he his wife and 
he my husband,’ The song.s which they comiiosed of their wars, and grand 
achievements, were never set to the airs of ilieir flute, being tmi grave and 
serious to be intermixed witli the pleasures and softness of love^ for tlicso 
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BOOK II. As the talent of the Hindus for accurate imitation, both 
CHAP. VIII. in the manual and some of the refined arts, has excited much 

attention ; and been sometimes regarded as no mean proof 

of ingenuity and mental culture, it is necessary to remark 
that there are few things by which the rude state of society 
is more uniformly characterised. It is in reality the natural 
precursor of the age of invention ; and disappears, or at least 
ceases to make a conspicuous figure, when the nobler faculty 
of creation comes into play. Garcilasso de la Vega, who 
quotes Bias Valera in liis support, tells us that the Peru- 
vian Indians, “if they do but sec a thing, will imitate it so 
exactly, without being taught, that they become better artists 
and mechanics* than the Spaniards themselves.”^ 

Sir William Jones, in pompous terms, remarks: “The 
Hindus are said to have boasted of three inventions, all of 
which indeed are admirable; the method of instructing by 
apologues; the decimal scale; and the game of chess, on 
which they have some curious treatises.”- As the game of 


were only sunj! at their prinoi])al fcstivnls, when they coinmemorMteil their 
victories and triumphs.” lloyal Comment, hook ii. cli. xiv. ” TJie uccomita 
of twenty-two centuries affo rejiresent tlie Indians as a])e()ple who stood very 
hijth in point of civilization : but to judije from their ancient mmunnents, 
they had not carried the. imitative arts to any thinjr like the detjree of i»crfec- 
tion attained by the (ireeks and Romans ; or even by the Egyptians. Ihitli tlic 
Hindoos and the Clnncse appear to have carried the arts just to tlie point 
requisite for useful purposes; but never to have approaclunl the summit of 
jerfection, as it lespects taste orboldnesg of design.” Rennel’s Memoir, Introil. 
p. xxii. Our latest Informants are the most intelligent. Mr. Ward (Iiitrod. 
p. Ixii.) assures us, ‘‘ whatever may Imve l|een the case In other countries, 
idolatry in this has certainly not contrihntcd to carry the arts of paintin'.: <ir 
sculpture to any jterfcction.” The Abbd Duliois (p. 4G3) observes, “ that the 
f»rnameTita] art.s, such as ]»aintintr, instrnnumtal music, and the like, are ex' 
treniely low in estimation. Hardly any hut the low tribe of the .Mushiers 
exercise the first (»f thc.so; and mu.sie is nearly confined to the hurhers and 
I’ariahs ; instrumental music wJiolly so. The small encouragement these two 
arts receive is, no doubt, owing to the little progress they have made. In 
paintim:, nothing can be seeii hut mere daubing, set off with briglit colours 
and extravagant glare. And though all Hindus are great lovers of imisie, in- 
troducing it into all their civil anil religious ceremonies, yet I can vouch that 
it is still in its infancy.” 

* Royal Comment, part ii. bookji. chap. xxx. Frczicr( Voyage to the South 
Sea, p. 2«;3) says of the sjinie jieoidc, “ q'liey have a genius for art.s, and are 
goo<l at imitating wliat they see, but very poor at invention.” 

2 See the Pisconr.se, Asiatic Researches, i. 4*29. “ Invented apologues ! ” as 
well might lie tell us they invented language. And the “ decimal scale I'* as If 
they were the only nation that had ten fingers ! or, as if most nations had not 
licen led, by the simple and very natural jirocess of counting by the fingers, 
to denominate and distinguish numbers by compari.son with that sum 1 The 
Seaiuliriaviaiis, Mallet informs us, counted u]) the unities to twelve, and 
denominated higher numbers by conqiurison with twelve, which, lie justly 
remark.s, is preferable to ten, as being more divisible into fraction.s. Mallet, 
Introd. Hist. Denmark, vol. i. chap. xiii. The Swede.s and Icelanders, as 
well as Scotch, retain a memorial of this in their great hundred. From 
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chess is a species of art, the accoimt of it seems to boloiig BOOK II. 
to this place; and as it has been rated high among the chap. viu. 

proofs of the supposed' civilisation of the Hindus, we 

must see what it really imports. Though there is no evi- 
dence that the Hindus invented the game, except their own 
pretensions,^ which as evidence, are of very little value, it 
is by no means improbable. The invention of ingenious 
games is a feat most commonly di.s])layed by nations in 
their rude condition. It is prior to the birth of industry 
that men have the strongest need for games, to relieve them 
from the pain of idleness : at that period they are most 
addicted to gaming; bestow upon it the greatest portion 
of time ; and most intensely fix upon it all their faculties. 

It is, ill fact, the natural occupation and resource of a rude 
mind, whenever destitute of the motives to industry. The 
valuable and intelligent hi.storiau of Chili observes of a 
tribe, but a few removes from the savage state, “If what the 
celebrated Leibnitz asserts is true, that men have never 
discovered greater talents than in the invention of the 
different kinds of games, the Araucanians may justly claim 
the merit of not being in this respect inferior to other 
natioiLs. Their games are very numerous, and for the most 
part very ingenious ; they are divided into the sedentary and 
gymnastic. It is a curious fact, and worthy of notice, that 
among the first is the game of chess, wdiich they call com- 
ican, and which has been known to them from time imme- 
morial. The game of qucchuy which they esteem highly, 
has a groat affinity to that of backgammon, but instead of 
dice, they make use of triangular pieces of bone marked 
with points, which they throw with a little hoop or circle, 
supported by two pogs.”^ 25, m 

Mr. Park we learn tliat some of the ncRro trilies in Africa c.ounfeil only five, 
the numlier of fingers on one of the hands, and then doubled ; thus, instead of 
six, they said live and one ; seven, five and two, &c. Park’s Travels in Africa, 

1 >. 17 . 

1 This is not true: we have not the evidence of their own pretensions. The 
evidence is that of Molmnnnedan writers: the king of India is said by Fir- 
dausi, in tile Sh:ih Naina, and the story is therefore of tlie tenth century at 
latest, to have sent a chess-board' and a teacher to Naushirvan. Sir William 
Jones refers to Firdausi as Ids authority, and tliis reference iniglit have shown 
by wliom the story was told. Various Mohaminedan writers are quoted by 
Hyde, in his Historia Shahitudii, who all concur in attributing the invention 
to the Indians. — W. 

2 Molina, Civil Hist, of Chili, book li. chap, x. The Persians claim the in- 
vention of this game ; and as tlieir game is radically different from that of the 
Hindus, it is probable they are both mventioiis. See Chardin, Voy. eii Perse, 
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BOOK IT. Though the Hindus knew the art of making a species of 
CHAP. VIII. rude glass, which was manufactured into trinkets and orna- 

ments for the women, they had never possessed sufficient 

ingenuity to apply it to the many useful purposes to which 
it is so admirably adapted. In few climates is glass in win- 
dows more conducive to comfort than that of Hindustan, 
yet the Hindus had never learnt to afford this accommoda- 
tion to themselves.^ Of its adaptation to optical purposes 
they were so ignorant, that they were astonished and con- 
founded at the effects of a common spy-glass. They arc 
unable to construct furnaces sufficiently powerful to melt 
either European glass, or cast-iron.^ 


iii, (i2. Gibbon, vii. 276, murks a fact in the narrative of I’anl Diaconus, ex- 
pressive of the manners of tlie Ilcnili: i>inu ml talmlum huleret, while lie 
plaxcd at drauKhts, says Gibbon; but he iiii;:lit as well have said ehess ; for 
the word as much expresses the one as the other : And we know that, amonjf 
the Scandinavians, a jjamc very chtsely ri»semhlin>; chess was known. The 
ancient chronicles of the Scaiulinavians frequently present us with youiiK w'ar- 
riors endeavoiiriuK to acquire tlie i^ooil opinion of tlioir mistresses hy boastinjj; 
of tlu'ir accomplishments, such as (heir chm, their dexterity in swiin- 
mina and sKatiUff, their talents in poetry, and their knowing all tlic stars hy 
their names. Mallet, hitrod. lUst. Denmark, chap, xiii, Mr. Harrow informs 
us that the . licss of the Chinese istotully different from that both of tlie Hindus 
and J’ersiuHs. Travels in China, p. lr)8. It has been therefore probably, in 
each of those oases, a separate invention. The idea that chess was invented by 
the Hindus was, we believe, drst started by Hyde (de llelig. Vet. Pers. ii. I.), 
and lliere?itter it has been taken for jiranfed. The curious reader may sec an 
intoj-estin;? (lcs< ri]»tion of a game at chess by f(tur iirahmens, in Moor’s Hist, of 
Cajit. Little’s la i’ichmcnt, p. 139. That there are books in India containing 
the doctrine of clicss proves nothing. There arc Isioks in Icelandic., on the art 
of poetry, hut the Icelanders were not the inventors of poetry. 

• Tlie use of glass for windows, is a proof of civilization, tJuat neither Greek 
nor Homan refineincnt pi'escnts.— W. • 

‘i i{uclian!in’.s Journey through My.snre, &c.” iii. .170. Dr. Tennant snj^, 

“ Pefore the arrival of tlie Kiirojiean.s, there wiw not a house in all Iniiia fiir- 
nished with glass windows; even at present, wlien glas.s is so eoiiimon hero, I 
lielii VC none of the natives have availed themselves of so obvious a remedy. 
Glass is considered by the Eiiro].cans as an indispensahlc rcqui.site in the eoij- , 
struction of eveiy Lnngalow at the up)K*r stations : they have even introduced 
the use of it into the cami>. Several otlieers curry, on their march, a frame of 
glas.s, wliieli they fix in the windward door of their tents, during the hot winds, 
shmild the service call them into the field at that season.” ludiiln Recreations, 
i. 32.^ See, too, Voyage aiix Judes, ])ar Ic P. I’aolino, ii. 403, 404. Tlie Jews 
first discovered the art ofmnliim.' gla.ss. Tacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. vii.: Plln. 
lib. V. ca]>. xix. ; also lib. xxxvi. cap. xxvi.; Strabo, lib. xvl ; .loseiilius. Wars 
Of tlie Jews, ii. 19, The Hindus seem to be considerably behind the jierfection 
wliicli the .Fapimese have attained in the useful arts. “ As to all sorts of liuii- 
dicrafts," says Kmmpfer,“ either curious or useful, they are so far from having 
occasion for masters, that they rather exceed all other nations in ingenuity 
and neatness of workmanship, particularly in brass, gold, silver, cojiper. 
AVhat, skill they have in working and tempering iron, is evident by tlie 
gondne.ss and neatness of their arnns. No nation in the East is so dexterous 
and ingenious, in making, carving, graving, gilding of servuas, which is a 
particular kind of a precious, blackish metal, made artiHeiivlly ofa mixture 
cf copper with a little gold. They weave silken stuffs so tine, so neat and 
equal, tliat they arc inimitnWe even to the Chinese.” Kwinpfer, Hist, of 
Japan, Appendix, p. 62.— M. 
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111 almost every manufacture, and certainly as a manufac- BOOK IL 
turing people in general, the Hindus arc inferior to the chap,ix, 

Chinese. Yet Sir William Jones says of that latter people, 

“ Their mechanical arts have nothing in them characteristic 
of a particular family ; nothing which any set of men, in a 
country so highly favoured by nature, might not have dis- 
covered and improved.”* The partialities, which it was so 
much his nature to feel, prevented him from perceiving 
how much less entitled to any kind of admiration were the 
arts of another people, whom he had adopted it as a busi- 
ness to eulogise. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Literature » 

A S the knowledge of what conduces to the augmentation 
of human enjoyment and the diminution of human 
misery, is the foundation of all improvement in the condi- 
tion of human life ; and as literature, if not synonymous 
with that knowledge, is its best friend and its inseparable 
companion, tlie literature of any people is one of the sources 
from which the surest inferences may be drawn with res- 
pect to their civilisation. ^ 

The first literature is poetry. Poetry is the language of 
•the passions, and men feel, before they speculate. The 
earliest poetry is the exj)ressiou of the feelings, by which 
the minds of rude men are the most powerfully actuated. 
Before the invention of writing, men are directed also to 
the use of versification by the aid which it affords to the 
memory. As everything of which the recollection is 
valuable must be handed down by tradition, whatever tends 
to make the tradition accurate is of corresponding -impor- 
tance. Xo contrivance to this end is comparable to verso ; 
which presciTcs the ideas by preserving the very words. 
In verse not only the few historical facts are preserved, to 


“ Casting iron ” is not so simple a matter as our nutlior seems to suppose. It 
is an art tliat lias been practi.H'd in this manufacturing country, only within a 
very few yeans. The Hindus have tlie ..rt of an* Itiug iron, of M-elding it, and 
of making steel ; and have liad these arts from time immemorial. Ctesias no- 
tices the excellence of Indian steel .~W. 

* Works of Sir W. Jones, Discourse on the Chinese. 

VOL. II. D 
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BOOK II. which the curiosity of a rude age attaches itself, but in 
CHAP. IX. verse are promulgated the maxims of religion, and the or- 

dinances of law. Even after the noble art of writing is 

known, the habit of consigning to verse every idea, destined 
for permanency, continues, till certain new steps are effected 
in the intellectual career.^ 

At this first stage the literature of the Hindus has always 
remained. The habit of expressing everything in verse ; a 
habit which urgent necessity imposes on a people unac- 
quainted with the use of permanent signs,- and which the 
power of custom upholds, till after a certain progress in 
improvement, even among those to whom permanent signs 
are known; we trace among the Hindus to the present 
day. All their compositions, with wondeifully few excep- 
tions, are in verse. For history they have only certain 
narrative poems, which depart from all resemblance to 
truth and nature ; and have evidently no further connection 
with fact than the use of certain names and a few remote 
allusions. Their laws, like those of rude nations in general, 
are in verse. Their sacred books, and even their books oi 

• “ It was long before mankind knew the art of writing ; but they very eorlj 
invented several methods to supply, in a good measuie, that want. Th( 
method most commonly used wjis, to compose their histories in verse, anc 
sing thiMii, [legislators made use of this expedient to consign and hand dowr 
to ])Osterity their regulations. The first laws of all natioiis wc're composed in 
verse, and sung. Apollo, according to a very ancient tradition, was one of th( 
first legislators. The same tradition wiys, tliat he laiidished his laws to tin 
sound of liis lyre, that is to sjiy, that he had set them to music. We have 
certain pr(K>f tliat the first laws of Greece were a kind of songs. The laws o: 
the ancient inliabitants of Spain were verses which they sung. Tuiston wai 
regarded hy the Germans as their first lawgiver. They said he put his law: 
into verses and songs. This ancient custom was long kept up by severs 
nations.” Goguct’s Origin of Laws, i. 28. lS(?e the various authorities then 
quoted. The laws of the Druids w'ere in verse. Jlenry. Hist, of Great Bri- 
tain, i. SI.*). 

* It is not clear what the writer means by “ permanent signs.” If ho moans 
the art of printing, the Hindus were, in tlmt respect, situat(?d similarly as tlu 
Greeks and Homans wei*e ; and they should have also retained the use of metrt 
in tlieir literature. If he means the art of writing, the Hindus have l)een ii 
po.ssession of that, as long as of a literature, for anything we know to tl)e con 
trary— certainly long enough to have rendered the use of memorial stanzas ai 
a substitute for writing, unnecessary and obsolete. A little conslderatloi 
might have led the writer to suspect that Iiis theory did not satisfactorily ac- 
count for the .singularity, for the practice has nothing in common with the 
carmina antiqua ot the Germans. The principal rea.son for the continued u.s( 
of metre, seems to be the greater facility of its coini)()8iti()n. Sanscrit metr( 
is unencumLcred hy rhyme— the prosody is infinitely varied— and the greatei 
treedora of syntax, and the facility of forming compound tenns, in whicl 
grammatical infiexions are merged, render It less laborious to construct me 
trical stanz>i.s, than to attend to the niceties of a complex grammar, which an 
indispensable to the composition of intelligible prose. This seems to be the 
chief inducement to the continuation of the practice, and not the power o, 
habit alone.— W. 
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science, are in verse ; and what is more wonderful still, their BOOK II. 
very dictionaries.^ chap. ix. 

There is scarcely any point connected with the state of 

Hindu society, on which the spirit of exaggeration and 
enthusiasm has more signally displayed itself than the 
poetry of the Hindus. Among those whose disposition 
was more to admire than explore, scarcely any poetry has 
been regarded as presenting higher claims to admiration. 

Among the Hindus there are two great poems, the Ra- 
mayan, and the Mahabharat, which are long narratives, or 
rather miscellanies, in verse, and which their admirers 
have been puzzled whether to denominate histories, or 
epic poems. By the Hindus themselvcvs, they are more- 
over regarded as books of religion ; nay, further, as books 
of law ; and in the Digest which the Brahmens, under the 
authority of the British government, have recently com- 
piled, the text of these poems is inserted as text of the 
law, in the same manner as the text of any other legal au- 
thority and standard. They may even be regarded as 
books of philosophy ; and accordingly the part of the Ma- 
habharat, with the translation of which Mr. Wilkins has 
favoured us, ho actually presents to his reader as one of 
the most instructive specimens of the philosophical spe- 
culations of the country, 

It is incompatible with the present purpose to speak of 
these poems in more than general terms. They describe a 
series of actions in which a number of men and gods are 
jointly engaged. These fictions are not only more extrava- 
gant, and unnatural, less correspondent with the physical 
and moral laws of the universe, but are less ingenious, 
more monstrous, and have less of anything that can en- 
gage the aftectioii, awaken sympathy, or excite admiration, 
reverence, or terror, than the poems of any other, even 
the rudest people with whom our knowledge of the globe 


* “ Le DIctionnaire Amarasinha e.H Jerit en vers Sanserit, comme toua les 
aiiciens livres, et n’est pas divis6 par chapitres comme les n6tres, mais par 

classes de noins ainsi classe Suarggavargga, e’est li dire chsse des 

noms qui apartiennent au del ; Manouchavarggfi^ da ceux qui apartieniieiit H 
rhomme,” etc. Voyajre anx Indes Orlentales, par le P. Paplino, 11. 228. 
“ Presque tons les livres Indiens sont dcrits en vers. I.’astronomie, la mdde- 
cine, I'hlstolve, tout se cliaiite.” Ibid. p. 369. The same wjis the case with 
the ancient Germans ; “ Celebrant carmlnibus antiquis, quod unum apud 
illos memorise et annalium genus est, Tuistonem ” etc. Tacit, de mor. Germ, 
cap.x. 
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BOOKIJ. has yet brought us acquainted.* They are excessively 
CHAP. IX, prolix and insipid. They are often, through long passages, 
trifling and childish to a degree, which those acquainted 
with only European poetry, can hardly conceive. Of the 
style in which they are composed, it is far from too 
much to say, that all the vices which characterize the 
style of rude nations, and particularly those of Asia, they 
exhibit in perfection. Inflation : metaphors perpetual, and 
these the most violent and strained, often the most unna- 
tural and ridiculous; obscurity; tautology; repetition; 
verbosity ; confusion ; incoherence ; distinguish the Maha- 
bharat and Ramayan.^ That amid the numberless eftu- 


1 Kven Mr. Maurice, whose appetite for Hindu miracles is not easily over- 
come, coiiUl not digest the beauties of their historic muse. After an exhibition 
of some of tliese specimens in his history, he says, “ 1 know not whether some 
of my rentiers may not be so insensible to the charms of the Indian historic 
muse as to rejoice that the Ramayun (only passages of it were then in an 
English dress) has not been translated; for certainly inflated accounts of the 
combats of giants, hurling rocks, and darting serpents at one another, and of 
monsters wiiose blood, spouting forth in torrent*, is formed into considerable 
rivers, are not very consistent witli the sober and dignitied page of liistory." 
Maurice, Hist, of Hindustan, ii. 100. “ To the above list of absurdities we 
may add monsters with ten heads and a hundred hands, which continue to 
flglit after all their heads are cut off, and mow down whole battalions.” Ibid, 
p. 24S. The minute accounts of It.cantations and combats of giants, that All 
the Indian legends, however they may astonish the oriental literati, have no 
charm for the polished scholar of M-estern climes, aiul are jibtly consigned to 
puerile reading.” Ibid. p.251. Yet Sir William .lones could say, “ The first 
poet of the Hindus was the great Valmic ; and his IJamayan is an epic poem 
on tl>e story of Rama (or ratl>er of the three Ramas), which, in unity of action, 
magnificence of imagery, and elegance of style, far surpasses the learned and 
elaborate work of Nonnas.” See Asiat. Res. i. 258. We strongly suspect that 
Sir William Jones never read the poem ; or niorc of it than scraiis. 

At the time at wfiich tliis was written, no other specimen of the Maha- 
bharat had been translated, than the philosophical dialogue of the Hecta, and 
us there arc certainly no such faults in that composition as those which Mr. 
Mill describes, he must have depended wholly upon his imagination for his 
knowledge of their existence in the rest of the poem. Some portions of the 
Rainayuna had been rendered very uncouthly into English ; but whatever 
may he the defects there so ruthlersly stripped of every redeeming grace, most 
certainly page alter page will he searched in vain for “ metaphors perpetual, 
and these the most violent, strained, unnatural, and ridiculous." It is clear, 
therefore, that Mr. Mill had not read even such portion the Ramayana as 
was within his reach, but condemns both it and the Mahabharata upon the 
credit of some vague and superficial criticism, applicable not to Hindu, t ut to 
Mohammedan poetry ; the characteristics of which are totally unlike. There 
is not so wide a contrast between Hindu and European poetry, as between 
Hindu and Persian. With respect to the ])urticular poems under consideration, 
they are not to be Judged of by a European standard, and that which to a 
person professing the Hindu religion, constitutes their greatest cliarin, is to us 
their main deformity; but, leaving the absurd Inventions of mythology 1)ut of 
view, they both abound in poetical lieautics of the first order, and particu- 
larly in delineations of picturesque manners and situations, and in the ex- 
pression of natural and amiable feeling. On this subject we may take the 
opinion of a more competent judge of poetical merit than the historian. “ Le 
Ramayana ot le Mahabharata sont des munumens d’une antiquitd vdndrable; 
mais, abstraction faite de la valeur que cela leur donue, j’y trouve dcs chosos 
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sions, which a wild imagination throws forth, in its loose BOOK II. 
and thoughtless career, there should now and then be chap.ix. 
something which approaches the confines of reason and 
taste, is so far from surprising, that it would be tmly sur- 
prising if there were not. A happy description, or here 
and there the vivid conception of a striking circumstance, 
are not sufficient ; the exact observation of nature, and the 
symmetry of a whole, are necessary, to designate the 
poetry of a cultivated people. 

Of the poems in dialogue, or in the dramatic form, Sa- 
contala has boon selected as the most favourable specimen. 

The author, Calidas, though he left only two dramatic 
pieces, Sir William Jones denominates the Shakspeare of 
India, and tolls us that he stands next in reputation to 
their great historic poets, Valmic and Vyasa. 

Sacontala was the daughter of a pious king, named 
Causica, arid of a goddess of the lower heaven ; brought 
up by a devout hermit, as his daughter, in a consecrated 
grove. The sovereign of the district, on a hunting excur- 
sion, arrives, by accident in the forest. He observes 
Sacontala, and her two companions, the daughters of the 
hermit, in the grove, with watering pots in their hands, 
watering their plants. Instantly he is captivated. He 
enters into conversation with the damsels, and the heart 
of Sacontala is secretly inflamed. The king dismisses his 
attendants, and resolves to remain in the forest. In a 
little time the quality of the lover is ascertained, while the 
secret agitation in the bosom of Sacontala throws her into 
a languor which resembles disease. The king overhears a 
conversation between her and her companions, in which, 
being closely interrogated, she confesses her love. The 
king immediately discovers himself, and declares his pas- 
sion. The two friends contrive to leave them together, 
and they consummate “ that kind of marriage which two 
lovers contract from the desire of amorous embraces.” 

So precipitate a conclusion, irreconcileable as it is with the 
notions of a refined people, is one of the numerous mar- 


Bitblimes, d’antres plelnes dc charme et de grace, line fdconditd Indpnisable de 
rimagination, I’attrait du mervellleux, de nobles earaetbres, des situations 
passlonndes, ct Je ne sals quelle candeiir salnte et ingdnue, dans les moeurs 
qul y sont points.’* Bdfloxions sur I’Etude des Langues Asiatiques, par A. W. 
de Schlegel.-W. 
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BOOK II. riages legal among the Hindus. Presently, however, the 
CHAP. IX. king is summoned to his court. He promises to send for 

his wife in three days, and leaves a ring. In the meantime 

a Brahmen, of a proud and choleric temper, comes to the 
residence of the hermit, when his two daughters are at a 
little distance, and Sacontala has been overtaken with 
sleep. Finding no one to receive him with the expected 
honours, he utters an imprecation : “ lie on whom thou 
art meditating, on whom alone thy heart is now fixed, 
while thou neglectest a pure gem of devotion who de- 
mands hospitality, shall forget thee when thou seest him 
next, as a man restored to sobriety, forgets the words 
which he uttered in a state of intoxication.” This male- 
diction, which falls upon Sacontala, is overheard by her 
companions, and fills them with horror. They hasten to 
appease the angry Brahmen; who tells them his words 
cannot be recalled, but that the spell would be dissolved 
when the lord of Sacontala should look upon his ring. 
Her two friends agree to conceal the calamity from Sacon- 
tala, who now languishes at the neglect of her husband, 
and finds herself pregnant. The hermit Canwa, who at 
the time of the visit of the king was absent from home, 
returns, and is, by a voice from heaven, made acquainted 
with the events which have intervened. Encouraged by 
good omens, he soothes Sacontala, and resolves to send her 
to her lord. Her friends instruct her, should he not im- 
mediately recognise her, to show him the ring. Arrived at 
the palace, she is disowned by the king; thinks of the 
ring, but discovers it is lost. The king treats her, and the 
messengers who brought her, as impostors ; and orders 
them into custody; but while they are conveying her 
away, a body of light, descending in a female shape, re- 
ceives her into its bosom, and disappears ; upon which the 
king regards the whole as a piece of sorcery, and dismisses 
it from his thoughts. After a time, however, the ring is 
found, and conveyed to the king ; when his wife, and all 
the connected circumstances immediately rush upon his 
mind. He is then plunged into affliction ; ignorant wh^e 
Sacontala may be found. In this despondency, he is sum- 
moned by Indra, the god of the firmament^ to aid him 
against a race of giants, whom Indra is unable to subdue. 
Ilaving ascended to the celestial regions, and acquitted 
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himself gloriously in the divine service, he is convoyed, in BOOK II. 
his descent to the earth, to the mountain Hemacuta, chap. ix. 

“ where Casyapa, father of the immortals, and Aditi his 

consort, reside in blessed retirement.” To this sacred 
spot had Sacontala, by her mother’s influence, been con- 
veyed ; and there she had brought forth her son, a wonder- 
ful infant, whom its father found at play with a lion’s 
whelp, and making the powerful animal feel the superiority 
of his strength. The king now recognises his wife and his 
son, of whom the most remarkable things are portended ; 
and perfect happiness succeeds. 

There is surely nothing in the invention of this story, 
which is above the powers of the imagination in an un- 
cultivated age. With the scenery and the manners which 
the Hindu poet has perpetually present to his observa- 
tion, and the mythology which perpetually reigns in his 
thoughts, the incidents, are among the most obvious, and 
the most easy to be imagined, which it was possible for 
him to choose. Two persons of celestial beauty and ac- 
complishments meet together in a solitary place, and fall 
mutually in love; To the invention of this scene, but 
little ingenuity can be supposed to be requisite. To 
create an interest in this love, it was necessary it should 
be crossed. Surely no contrivance for such a purpose was 
ever less entitled to admiration than the curse of a Brah- 
men. A ring, with power to dissolve the charm, and that 
ring at the moment of necessity lost, are contrivances to 
bring about a great event, which not only display the 
rudeness of an ignorant age, but have been literally, or 
almost literally, repeated, innumerable times, in the fables 
of other uncultivated nations. To overcome the diffi- 
culties, which the interest of the plot rendered it neces- 
sary to raise, by carrying a man to heaven to conquer 
giants for a god, for whom the god was not a match, is an 
expedient which requires neither art nor invention ; and 
which could never be endured, where judgment and taste 
have received any considerable cultivation.^ 

1 Mucli of what is intended for disparaffcment here is the highest com- 
inendation that eriticism could have uttered. The incidents arc. natural and 
easy, and in accordance with national taste and belief. The hero and heroine 
are persona of the highest interest, not only for their rank, but tlieir beauty 
and acconiplishrnents. Yet, iiotwlthstandiiig tlicir exalted execllenee, they are 
subjected to t)ie usual fate of lovers. The course of true love runs not smooth, 
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BOOK H. The poem, indeed, has some beautiful passages. The 
CHAP. IX. courtship between Sacontala and Diishmantu is delicate 

and interesting ; and the workings of the passion in two 

amiable minds are naturally and vividly portrayed. The 
friendship which exists between the three youthful maidens 
is tender and delightful; and the scene which takes place 
when Sacontala is about to leave the peaceful hermitage 
where she had happily spent her youth; her expressions 
of tenderness to her friends, her atfectionate parting with 
the domestic animals she had tended, and even with the 
flowers add trees in which she had delighted, breathe more 
than pastoral sweetness. These, however, are precisely 
the ideas and aflections, wherever the scene is a peaceful 
one, which may naturally arise in the simplest state of so- 
ciety; as the fables of the golden age, and of Arcadia, 
abundantly testify; and in whatever constitutes the 
beauty of these scenes, they are rivalled by the Song of. 
Solomon, which is avowedly the production of a simple 
and unpolished age.^ Beyond these few passages, there is 
nothing in Sacontala, which either accords with the un- 
derstanding, or can gratify the fancy, of an instructed 
people. 

Sir William Jones, who, on the subject of a supposed 
ancient state of high civilization, riches, and happiness 
among the Hindus, takes everything for granted, not only 
without proof, but in opposition to almost everything, 
saving the assumptions of the Brahmens, which could lead 
him to a different conclusion, says, “ The dramatic species 


and they are made unhappy by the most awful, in Ifindii estimation, of all 
events, the imi)nH’ation of a Hrahman. The interest is artfully ke])t up by a 
contrivance to which the only {(rave objection is, that it is not new, the 
consequence of its beinj? popular ; and a happy catastrophe is brouj(ht about 
by the most approved of all rules, the diKUus vindice nodus. In all this there 
is great art, and the skill is evidenced by the success with which it has de- 
ceived the critic.— W. 

1 Of the Song of Solomon, Voltaire, notwithstanding all his prejudices 
against the Jew’s, confesses, “ Aprh.s tout, ce canticiue est un morceau pre- 
cieux de I’antiquitc^ C’cst le seul livre d’amour qui nous soit restd des 
Hdbrcux. 11 y est souvent parld de jouissancc. C’est uno dglogue Juive. 
Le style est coininc celul de tons lea ouvrages d’cloqueiice des Udbreux, 
sans liaison, sans suite, plcin de rdpdtition.s, confus, ridiculement mdtaplio- 
rique ; mais il y a des endroits qui respirent la naivetd et I’amour.” Vol- 
taire, Diction. Philos., Mot Solomon. The criticisms would in most respects 
exactly suit Sacontala.— M. 

Few, except the writer, would have had recourse to Voltaire, for a criti- 
cism on tlie Song of Solomon. Still fewer will And any resemblance between 
it and Sacontala.— -W. 
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of entertainment must have been carried to great perfec- BOOK II. 
tion, when Vicramaditya, who reigned in the first century chap. ix. 

before Christ, gave encouragement to poets, philologers, 

and mathematicians, at a time when the Britons were as 
unlettered and unpolished as the army of Haniimat.” ^ 

Sir William forgets that, more than a century before 
Christ, the Britons had their Druids ; between whom and 
the Brahmens,* in character, doctrines, and acquirements, 
a remarkable similarity has been traced.^ 

The mere existence, however, of dramatic entertain- 
ments has been held forth, in the case of the Ifindus, as 
Ijroof of a high state of civilization; and Sir William 
Jones, whose imagination on the accomplishments of the 
orientals delighted to gild, thinks the representation of 
Sacontala must have been something pre-eminently glo- 
rious; as the scenery must have been 'Striking; and “as 
there is good reason,” he says, “ to believe, that the court 
of Avanti was equal in brilliancy, in the reign of Vicra- 
raaditya, to that of any monarch in any age or country.” * 

To how great a degree this latter supposition is erroneous, 
we shall presently see. In the meantime, it is proper to 
remark, that nations may bo acquainted with dramatic 
entertainments, who have made but little progress in 
knowledge and civilization. In extent of dominion, power, 
and everything on which the splendour of a court de- 

1 Preface to Sir William Jones’s Translation of Sacontala. 

* When the voluminous works of the Druids, or when any written specimens 
of them arc i)roclncecl, we shall be better able to compare their learning with 
that of the Brahmans. Kven if the testimony of such supeiUcial and credulous 
inquirers as the ancients undoubtedly were, be admitted, it will not be denied 
that Sir William Jones's parallel is allowable. The Britons were, if we may 
credit the same testimony, which vouches for “ the learning ” of the Druids, 
as unlettered and unpolished as the army of llanumat : they certainly had no 
theatrical amusements.— W. 

3 The conformities in their religious system have already been remarked. 

All their doctrines, their narratives, and even the laws of which they were 
the promulgators, were delivered in verse. " They had made considerable 
progress,” says Dr. Henry, “ in several branches of learning. We shall be 
confirmed in this,” lie add-s, “ by obseiTing the respectful terms in wliich the 
best Greek and Roman writers speak nf their learning. Diogenes Laertius 
places them in the same rank, in point of learning and philosophy, with 
the Chaldeans of Assyria, the Magi of Persia, and tlie gymnosophists and 
Brachmans of India. Both Csesar and Mela observe that tiiey had formed 
very large systems of astronomy and natural philosophy ; and that these 
systems, together with their observation on otlier parts of learning, were so 
voluminons, that their scholars spent '.»o less tlmn twenty years in making 
themselves master of them, and in getting by heart that inflnite multitude 
of verses in which they were contained.” Heairy’s Hist, of Great Britain. 
il.6,andi. 153. 

* Preface to Sacontala. 
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BOOK II. pends, it will not, probably, be alleged, that any Hindu 
CHAP. IX. sovereign ever surpassed the present emperors of China. 
The Chinese, too, are excessively fond of dramatic per- 
formances ; and they excel in poetry as well as the Hindus ; 
yet our British ambassador, and his retinue, found their 
dramatic representations very rude and dull eutertain- 
ments.^ 

As poetry is the first cultivated of all the branches of 
literature, there is at least one remarkable instance, that 
of Homer, to prove, that in a rude state of society it may 
acquire eittraordinary perfection. At a point of civiliza- 
tion lower than that which we ascribe to the Hindus, 
poetry has been produced more excellent than theirs. 
From the ettects produced by the poetic declamations of 
the Druids, it is certain that they must have possessed 
the faculty of working powerfully on the imaginations and 
sympathies of their audience. The Celtic poetry, ascribed 
to Ossian, and other bards, which, whatever age, more 
cent or more remote, controversy may assign for its date, 
is, beyond a doubt, the production of a people whose ideas 
were extremely scanty, and their manners rude, surpasses, 

> ‘‘ AVretflicd dramas,” Lord Macartney calls them, liarrow’s Life of Lord 
Macartney, ii. 28(5. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, on the subject of the ancient Peruvians, says, “ The 
Amautas, who were men of the best ingenuity among them, invented come- 
dies and tragedies, which, in their solemn festivals they represented before 
tlieir king and the lords of his court.— The ])U)t or argument of their 
tragedies was to represent their iniliUiry exploits, and the triumphs, vic- 
tories, and heroic actions of their renowned men.” Loyal Commentaries of 
Peru, book ii. chap. xv. 

“ Dratnatic as well as lyric poetry,” says Clavigero, “ was greatly in repute 
among the Mexicans.” He then dewribes their theatres, and adds, “ Boturini 
says, that the Mexican comedies were excellent.” Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, 
book vii. sect. 4.3. Carli (Leltrcs Aindricalnes, i. 29(1) says, “ Mais que direz 
vous si je vous assure que les Pdruviens jouoient des comedies pendant ces 
fetes, et qii’ils aimoient passionnemunt ce platsir. Cela est cependant vrai. 
La come'die faisoit done un des plaisirs dii P^ru ; mais la ti'ag<Sdic dtoit prd- 
fdrde k Tlascala, dont le peuple (Jtoitrepublicain. Cliez un p>*nple iiiddpendant 
on se plait k produlre les tyrans sur la sebne pour en inspirer la liaine k la gdnd- 

ration actuelle, qiii la transmetk la suivante Mais on a aiissl remarqud 

ce gofit du thdatre chez plusieurs peuples des lies du Sud.” But an art which is 
known to the islanders of the South Sea, is not a proof of high civilization. UTie 
people in the Birman empire are fond of dramatic entertainments ; but these 
entertainments among them are very rude. Dr. Buchanan, Asiatic lies, vi, 
305.-M. 

Of the Chinese drama, we are now qualified to Judge, as well as of the 
Hindu, by translations ; and the comparison is innch in favour of the latter. 
The action of Chinese plays is unskilfully conducted, and tliey are wanting in 
tlie higli poetic tone which distinguishes those of the Hindus ; at the same time 
they we Ingenious, often interesting, and represent manners and feelings with 
truth, and sometimes with for(^. They are the works of a civilized people. 
Of the Peruvian and Mexican tlieatre we may estimate the merits when sped' 
mens are produced.— W. 
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every point of excellence, the sterile extravagance of BOOK II. 
he Hindus.* In so rude a state of society as that which chap. ix. 

xisted in Denmark, Iceland, Sweden, at the time of our 

Qglo-Saxon monarchies, the number of poets, and the 
owcr of their compositions, were exceedingly great.* 

Even in that figurative and inflated style, which has 
L sui)posed a mark of oriental composition, and is, in 
eality, a mark only of a low stage of society, uniformly 
iscovered in the language of a rude people, the poetry of 
he northern bards exhibits a resemblance to that of the 
lindus, the Persians, Arabians, and other eastern Nations,’ 

The style of these ancient poems,” says Mallet, “ is very 
nigmatical and figurative, very remote from common lan- 


The jiocms of Ossian arc the Impositions of a civilized age, founded upon a 
iw ancient trjidltions ; and their unnatural, and forced tiirgidity, their want 
: truth, as pictures of manners, their barrenness of incidents, and the absence 
• both simplicity and variety, render them unworthy to be named with the 
iithcntic, natural and rich, although, sometimes, extravagant inventions of 
itHindus.— W. 

The poets of the north” (to use the words of Dr. Henry) “ were particu- 
.rly famous in tliis period, and greatly caressed by our Anglo-Saxon kings. 
It would be endless,' (says an excellent antiquary) * to name all the poets of 
le north who flourished in the courts of the kings of England, or to relate the 
istingulslied honours and magniticent presents that were heaped upon them.' 
he same writer hath preserved the names of no fewer than eight of those 
anish, Norwegian, and Icelandic poets, who flourished in the Court of Canute 
le Great.— The poems of tlio.se ancient bards of tlic north, are said to have 
'odiiced the most amazing effects on those who heard them, and to have 
(used or soothed the most impetuous passions of the human mind. Kevenge, 
is well known, rages with the greatest violence in the hearts of warlike, 
;rcc barbarians, and is, of all their passions, the most furious and imgovern- 
)le ; yet it is said to have been subdued by the enchanting power of poetry, 
gil Skallagrim, a famous poet of those times, had quarrelled with Eric lilo- 
)x, King of Norway ; and in the course of the quarrel had killed the King's 
m and several of his friends ; which raised the rage of Eric against him to 
ic greatest height. Egil was taken prisoner, and sent to the King, who was 
len in Northumberland. No sooner mus he brought into the presence of the 
iragcd monarch, who had in his own mind doomed lilm to the most cruel 
rtures, than he began to sing a poem which he had com[K).sed in praise of 
s royal virtues, and conveyed his flattery in such sweet and soothing strains, 
lat they i)rocurcd him not only the forgiveness of all his crimes, hut even 
le favour of liis prince. The power of poetry is thus descrilicd in one of their 
ost ancient odes : ' I know a song by which 1 soften and enchant the arms of 
y enemies, and render their weapons of none effect. I know a song which I 
5ed only to sing when men have loaded mo with bonds ; for the moment I 
ng it my chains fall In pieces, and I walk forth at liberty. I know a song 
leful to all mankind : for as soon as hatred inflames the son.s of men, the 
oment I sing it, they arc appeased. 1 know a song of sucli virtue, that were 
caught in a storm, I can hush the winds, and render the air perfectly 
^lm.’— Those ancient bards, who had acquired so great an a.*«cendant over 
e minds of their ffcroclous countrymen, must certainly have been possessed 
an uncommon portion of that poetic ^re, which is the gift of nature, 
id cannot be acquired by art.” — Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, book ii. 
lap. V. 

® This is repetition of an error already corrected. The poetry of England 
ight be cla8.sed with those of Persia and Arabia, with equal propriety, as 
latofthoHindus.-W. 
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BOOK II. guage; and for that reason, grand, but timid ; sublime, but 
CHAP. IX. obscure. If everything should be expressed by imagery, 

figures, hyperboles, and allegories, the Scandinavians may 

rank in the highest class of poets.” ^ For these pecu- 
liarities, too, this author philosophically accounts. The 
soaring flights of fancy, may possibly more peculiarly be- 
long to a rude and uncultivated, than to a civilized people. 
The great objects of nature strike more forcibly on their 
imaginations. Their passions are not impaired by the 
constraint of laws and education. The paucity of their 
ideas, and the barrenness of the language, oblige them to 
borrow from all nature, images in which to clothe their 
conceptions.” 2 The poetry of the Persians resembles that 
of the Arabians ; both resemble that of the Hindus ; both 
have been celebrated in still higher strains, and are en- 
titled to more of our admiration. The Persians have their 

1 Mallet, Introd, Hist. Denmark, i. 13. The following is a very soft Jmt 
correct delineation of the rude features of Hindu poetry. “ The poeticallk- 
pression of tlie Hindus perhaps offends by too great loftiness and einpha^s. 
One may understand their books and conversation in prose ; but it is impos- 
sible to coiupreliend those in verse, until diligent study has rendered them 
familiar. Quaint phrases, perpetual allegories, the poetical tenninntions oftho 
words, contracted expressions and the like, render the poetical style obscure 
and difficult to be undcr.«>tood, excepting to those wlio arc iniu ed to it. One 
of the principal defects of the Hindu ])oets is that their descriptions are com- 
monly too long and minute. For example, if they are describing a beautiful 
woman, they are never contented with drawing her Ukenc.ss witli a single 

stroke Such a mode of expression would not he strong enough for 

the gross comprehension of a Hindu. The poet must parlicularizo the beauty 
of her eyes, her forehead, lier nose, her cheeks, and must expatiate on the 
colour of her skin, and the manner in which she adorns every part of her 
body. He will describe the turn and proportion of Ijcr arms, legs, thighs, 
shoulders, chest, and, in a word, of all parts, visible or tivisible ; with an accu- 
rate recital of the sliape and form which best indicate their beauty and sym- 
metry. He will never de.sist from his colouring till he has represented in detail 
every feature aud part in the most laboured and tedious style, but at the same 
time with the closest rc-semblance. The epithets, in their poetical style, are 
frequent, and almost always figurative.— The brevity and conciseness of many 
modes of exi)res8ion in the Hindu idioms docs not hinder their ’8t)le, upon the 
whole, from being extremely diffuse.— To give an exact idea of the different 
species of Hindu poesy would not be much relished by the greater number of 
readers, so different in tbeir manner from ours. All their little pieces that I 
have seen are in general very flat.” Description, &c. of the People of India, by 
the Abbd Dubois, p. 2b7. 

2 Mallet, ut 8U])ra. In the very subjects of their poems, as well as the style 
of them, the Scandinavian bards bore a great resemblance to the Hindu. Of 
the poetry of the Scalds, Mallet >ays (Ibid. ii. 183), “ The same taste and mode 
of composition prevails every where : we have constantly allegories and com- 
bats; giants contending with the gods: I.oke perpetually deceiving them; 
Thor interposing in their defence, &c.” The Scandinavians had not only 
striking poems, but treatises on t^e art of poetry. Id. Introduction to the 
Edda, p. xix. Clavigero says of the Mexicans, “ I he language of their poetry 
was brilliant, pure, and agreeable, figurative, and embellished with ft'equent 
comparisons to the most pleasing objects in nature, such as flowers, trees 
rivers, &c,” Hist, of Mex. book vii. sect. 42, 
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great historic poem, the Shah Nainu^ corresponding to the BOOK II. 
Mahabharat or Ramayan of the Hindus. It embraces a chap. ix. 

period of 3700 years, and consists of 60,000 rhymed 

couplets. On this poem, the most lofty epithets of praise 
have been bestowed ; and a part of it, embracing a period 
of 300 years. Sir William Jones selects as itself a whole; 
a poem truly epic, of which the merit hardly yields to that 
of the Iliad itself.^ We shall speak of it in the language 
of an oriental scholar, who lias made the literature of Per- 
sia more peculiarly his study than Sir William Jones. 

The Shah Namu, says Mr. Scott Waring, “ has probably 
been praised as much for its length, as its intrinsic merit. 

When we allow it is unequalled in the East, we must 
pause before wo pronounce it to be equal, or to approach 
very nearly, to the diviuest poem of the West. The 
stories in the Shah Namu,” says he, ‘^are intricate and 
perplexed, and as they have a relation to each other, they 
^n only be understood by a knowledge of the whole. 

Episodes are interwoven in episodes ; peace and war suc- 
ceed each other ; and centuries pass away without making 
any alteration in the conduct of the poem — the same 
prince continues to resist the Persian arms ; the same hero 
leads them to glory— and the subterfuge of supposing two 
Afrasiabs or two Koosturns, betrays, at least, the intricacy 
and confusion of the whole fable. The character of Nestor 
answered the most important ends, liis eloquence and ex- 
perience had a wonderful elFect in soothing the contentions 
of a divided council ; but the age of Zal or of Roostum 
answers no purpose, for they only share longevity in com- 
mon with their fellow creatures.” In many instances, ho 
adds, “ the poet is tedious and uninteresting. He is often 
too minute; and by making his description particular, 
makes it ridiculous. An example of this may be given in 
his description of Ukwan Deo ; which, instead of express- 
ing his immense size by some bold figure, gives us his 
exact measure : He was one hundred yards high^ and twenty 
hroadr^ With respect to the style of this, as well as of 

1 The words of Sir William Jones are; “ Nobilissimuni interea, et longissi- 
mum (voluminls enim permagni, prope dimiUiain piiitcm eoustltuit) est sine 
ullii dubitutlone vere epicum, et profectb nullum est ab Europeis scriptum 
poema, quod ad Uoineri dignitatem, et quasi cmlustem ardoreiii prupius ac- 
cedat.” Works, ii. .'>02. 

* Tour to Sheeraz, by Ed. Scott Waring, pp. 168^ 169, 160, 198. 
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BOOK II. other Persian poets, the same author informs us, that “the 
CHAP. IX. style of the most admired Persian authors is verbose and 

turgid ; the mind is filled with words and epithets, and you 

probably meet with several quibbles and monstrous images 
before you arrive at one fact.” * And in another passage 
he says, “The Persian poets, in all their similes or com- 
parisons, fall infinitely below mediocrity.” * 

As soon as reason begins to have considerable influence 
in the direction of human affairs, no use of letters is 
deemed more important than tliat of preserving an accurate 
record of those events and actions by which tlie interests 
of the nations have been promoted or impaired. But the 
human mind must have a certain degree of culture, before 
the value of such a memorial is perceived. The actions of 
his nation, or of his countrymen, which the rude and untu- 
tored barbarian is excited to remember, are those which ho 

1 Tour to Slieeraz, by Kd. Scott Waring?, p. l.'iO. The author adds, “I 
shall give one instance, from an iininen.sc number, of the forced images 
of Persian historians ; it would be disgusting to the reader to produce others:*' 
—a style of which more than one instance would disgust, must be a bad 
style indticd. “Nous savons assez," says Voltaire, “quo le bon goftt n’a 
jamais dtd comm dans rOrient.—Otez aux Arabes, anx Persans, aux Juifs, 
le solcil et la lune, les raontngnes et Ics vallces, les dragons ct Ics baslliscs, 
il no leur reste presque plus de podsie.” V’^oltaire, sur les Moeurs et PEsprit 
des Nations, tom. i. ch. v. 

2 Ibid. p. 235, To the imagination of the eastern poets, and above all, 

' of the Hindus, may be aptly applied, in many of its particulars, the descrip- 
tion of the Demoness, Imagination, in the enchanted castle of Hernmphrodix: 

Sous Ics grands arcs — d’un immense portique, 

Amas confus dc inoderne et d’antique, 

Se })romenoit un fantSme brillant, 

Au pied ieger, it I’oeil dtimclaiit. 

All gestc vlf, it la niarche egarde, 

I.a tete haute, et de clinqiians pnrde.* 

On voit son corp.s toujours en action, 

Kt son noni e.st Vlmagination. 

Non cette belle et charmnnte dvesse 
Qui prnida dana Rome et dam la Grece, 

Aux beaux travaux de taut de grands auteurs, 

(lui repandit Pcclat de scs couleurs; 

Mnifi celle~la qu*nbjure le bon aenst 
Cette Hourdie, effaree, insipide, 

Que tant d’autcurs, approchent de si prbs. 

Pres d’elle dtoit le Galimatia.s, 

Monstre bavard carcssd dans ses bras. 

La Pucello d’Orldans, Chant 17me. 

Gibbon well denominates the Koran, “an endless incoherent rhapsody of 
fable, and precept, and declamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an 
idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the clouds.” 
Chap. 1. p. 269. Yet it is a superior composition to any work among the 
Hindus.— M. 

This is boldly said ; especially as the means of comparison were wholly 
wanting. It would be as reasonable to compare the Koran witli the Iliad, as 
with the Mahabharat; but a critic of the sidiuol of Voltaire is as little likely to 
exhibit diilidencc of Judgment, as purity of taste.— W. 
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wonders at and admires ; and they are remembered solely BOOK II. 
for the pleasure of those emotions. Exaggeration, there- chap. ix. 

fore, is more fitted to his desires than exactness; and poetry 

than history. Swelled by fiction, and set off' with the em- 
bellishments of fancy, the scene lays hold of his imagination, 
and kindles his passions. All rude nations, even those to 
whom the use of letters has long been familiar, neglect his- 
tory, and are gratified with the productions of the mytho- 
logists and poets.' 

It is allowed on all hands that no historical composition 
existed in the literature of the Hindus ; they had not reached 
that point of intellectual maturity, at which the value of a 
record of the past for the guidance of the future begins to 
be understood. “The Plindiis,” says that zealous and in- 
dustrious Sanscrit scholar, Mr. Wilford, “have no ancient 
civil history.’’ llemarkiiig a coincidence in this characte- 
ristic circurnstauco between them and another ancient 
people, he adds, “Nor had the Egyptians any work purely 
historical.”’* Major Kennel says, that, founded on Hindu 
materials, there is no known history of Hindustan, nor any 
record of the historical events of that country prior to 

1 The mistake which runs through most of our author’s generalisations, 
is here committed ; that of drawing universal inferences from particular in- 
stances: because the (Jrcck.s early cultivated history, therefore all other 
people who have emerged from barbarism, eultivate history; the Hiodiis liave 
neglected this brunch of literature; therefore, tlicy arc still barburians. But, 
as no one but the writer would so regard tliem, we must look to other causes 
to explain what may be admitted, with some reseiwatlon, to be true. It is not 
correct to say, that the Hindus Jiever compiled history, particularly since the 
Mohammedan conquest. The literature of the south abounds with local liis- 
tories by Hindu authors. Mr. Stirling found various chronicles in Orissa ; and 
Col. Tod lias met with eciually abundant inateriuls in RHjputuna. The history 
Of Caslimir has lx?eii brought down, by a succe-ssion of Hindu authors, from 
the remotest ages to the reign of Akbar ; and an accdlmt of Achar’s reign is 
the work of a Hindu. See Mackenzie Collection. As. Res. vol. xv., and Tod’s 
Rajasthan. It is, liowever, true, tliat the details of ancient times, though 
more authentic than they are presently represented to be, are few and im- 
perfect; and there are various causes to account for thi.s more satisfactorily 
than inapplicable gtmeralilics. The bias of the Hindu mind was from the first 
directed to matters of speculation ; and it has never attached such value or in- 
terest to the concerns of ephemeral mortality, as to deem them worthy of 
record. The duty of preserving tlie memory of all such events, was trans- 
ferred from the Brahman to an inferior order of men ; tlie bard, the herald, 
the genealogist, whose compilations were never invested with any degree of 
Importance; nor, in general, were they probably of much worth. India 
appears to have been, with perhap.s some rare exceptions, parcelled out into 
a great number of petty states, whose tramsactions were of too insignificant a 
character, whose duration was too brief, whose intluence upon the fortunes of 
the country was too confined, to have offered events that were deserving of 
commemoration. In later times, the Ilindn has had still less inducement to 
cultivate history, as it would liave been little else than a record of his own 
humiliation, a clironicle of centuries of subjection to foreign rule.— W, 

Wilford, on Egypt and the Nile, Asiut. Res. iii. 296. 
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BOOK II, the Mohammedan conquests and since that period, it is not 
CHAP. IX. to Hindu, but Mohammedan pens that we are indebted for 

all our knowledge of the Mohammedan conquests, and of the 

events which preceded the passage to India by the Cape of 
Gk)od Hope.'-* An inclination at first appeared among the 
warm admirers of Sanscrit to regard the poems Mahabharat 
and Ramayan, as a sort of historical records. A more in- 
timate acquaintance with those grotesque productions has 
demonstrated the impossibility of reconciling them with the 


* Renners Memoir, Introd. p. xl. 

2 “That no Hindu nation, but the Cashmirians, have left us rei^ular his- 
tories,” says Sir W. Jones, “ in their aneient languaKC, we must ever lament.” 
Asiat. Res. iv. xvii. What lie meant by excepting tlie Cashmiriuns, ire know 
not. No history of them has ever Ix^en seen. “ Although w^e have had re- 
course," sa 3 '.s Dr. Tennant, “ to the Sanscrit records at flcnares for several 
years, no history of tlie country has been found, which is the composition of a 
native." Ind. Rec. i. 10. “ Their piKds,” says Mr. W. Chambers, ‘‘ seem to 
have been their only historians us well as divines ; and whatever they relate is 
wrapped up in this burlesque garb, .set off, by way of ornament, with circum- 
stances highly incredible and absurd, and all this without any date, and in no 
order or method, tlian such as the poet’s fancy suggested ami found most con- 
venient. Asiat. Res. i. ir)7. Such is the character of tlic Puranas, from which 
Mr. Wilford has exerted himself with such a waste of labour and credulity to 
extract some scattered fragments of history ; or rather soinctliiiig, it is difficult 
to say what, on which some few historical inferences might bo founded. “ The 
department of ancient history in the East is so deformed by fable and ana- 
chronism, that it may be con.siden.*d an absolute blank in Indian literature," 
Wilks’s Mysore, Pref. p. xv. Mr. Dow’s prejudices went fur : “ We must not," 
says he, (Preface to his Hist, of Hindostaii) “ with Kerislita, consider the Hin- 
doos as destitute of genuine domestic annals, or thfd those voluminous records 
they possess are mere legends framed by the Brauiins." Yet it has been found 
that all which FerLshta said w’as true, and all that Col. Dow believed was 
false.— “ Seriously sjjeaking, the turn and bent of the imagination of rhe people 
of India are .such, tliat tliey can in no wise be excited but by wliat is monstrous. 
Ordinary occurrences make no impression upon them at all. Their attention 
cannot be gained without the introduction of giants -and pygmies. The Rrah- 
maiis, tliercforc, having studied this propensity, avliled tliemselves of It to in- 
vent a religious worship, which they artfully interwove with their own private 
interests. Tliis i)assion of the Hindus for the extraordinary and tlie wonderful, 
must have been rctnariced by everyone who has ever so little studied their cha- 
racter. It continually leads to tlie observation I have so freiiuently repeated, 
that as often as it was necessary to move their gross imagination, some circum- 
stance, altogether extravagant, hut coloured with the hue of triifti, was re- 
quired to be added to the .simplicity of narrative or fact. To give them any 
idea of the marvellous, something must he Invented that - will overturn, or at 
least alter the whole order of nature. The minudes of the Christian religion, 
however extraordinary they must appear to a common understanding, are by no 
means so to tlie Hindus. Uiion them they have no effect. The exploits of 
Josliua and his army, and the prodigies tliey effected by tlie interposition of 
God, in the conquest of the land of Canaan, seem to them unworthy of notice, 
when compared with the acliievcinents of their own Rama, and the miracles 
which attended his progress when he subjected Ceylon to his yoke. The 
mighty strength of Samson dwindles into nothing, when opposed to the over- 
whelming energy of Balt, of Ravana, and the giants. The resurrection of 
Lazarus itself is, in their eyes, an ordinary event, of which they see frequent 
examples, in the Vishnu ceremonies of the Pahvahdain.— I particularize these 
examples, because tticy have been actimlly opposed to me more than onco 
by Brahmans, in my disputations with them on religion." Abbd Dubois, 
p. 421. 
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order of human affairs, and, as the only expedient to soften BOOK II. 
the deformities in which they abound, suggested a theory chap. ix. 
that they are allegorical.^ 

The ancient Persians, who used the Pehlavi language, ap- 
pear in this respect to have resembled the Hindus. “ I 
never,” says Sir John i\Ialcolm, “ have been able to hear of 
the existence of any work in the ancient Pehlavi that could 
be deemed historical.”^ 

The modern Persians, in this, as in many other respects, 
are found to have made some progress beyond the ancient 
Persians, and beyond the Hindus. The first step towards 
the attainment of perfect history is the production of proso 
compositions, expressly destined to exhibit a record of real 
transactions, but in which imagination prevails over exact- 
ness, and a series of transactions appears in which the lines 
of reality can but faintly bo traced. With histories of this 
description the Persians abound ; but “the Persians,” says 
Mr. Scott W aririg, “ do not make a study of history ; con- 
sequently their histories abound with idle tales, and extra- 
vagant fables.”^ Another celebrated Persian scholar says: 

“ The Persians, like other people, have assumed the privi- 
lege of romancing on the early periods of society. The first 
dynasty is, in consequence, embarrassed by fabling. Their 
most ancient princes are chiefly celebratc<l for their victo- 
ries over the demons or genii called dives ; and some have 
reigns assigned to them of eight hundred or a thousand 

• Such is the opinion ^ some of the best Sanscrit scholars ; for example, of 
Mr. Wilkins. The same idea is encouraged by Sir William Jones, Asial. Hes. 
ii. ISf). The ^ooil sense of Major fennel n'jected at aii early jjcriod the notion 

of their historical truth. “ Tiie Mahahharat supi)osed to contain a 

large portion of interesting historical iiuitter : but if the father of (iitcian 
poetry made so total a change in the story of Helen, in order to give a full 
scope to his imagin.ation : what security have >vc thatanotl>er poet may not 
mislead ns in matters of fact.” Memoir, p. xlii. A mind of greater compass 
and force has previously said, “ It were absurd to quote the fable of the Iliad or 
the Odyssey, the legends of Hercules, Theseus, or (Edipus, as authorities iii 
matter of thet relating to the liistory of mankind ; but they may, with great 
Justiec, he, cited to ascertain what were the eoneeptions and sentiments of the 
age in which they were composed, or to cliaructerize the genius of that peojde, 
with whose imaginations they were blended, and by whom they were loudly 
rehearsed and ailmired.” Ferguson, Essay on the Hist, of Civil Society, 
part ii. sect. 1. 

Hist, of I’eraia, i, 273. Yet the Jewish scriptures tell us, that the deeds of 
the kings of Persia were wTitteii in chronicles of that kingdom ; and Clesias, 
who W’as at the court of Artaxerxes Mnenion, says he liad access to volumes 
contained in the royal archives. The Persians had no liistorians before the lura 
of Mohammed ; Kinneir’s Geog. Mem. of the Persian Empire, p. 4y —In Persia, 
there is now, as there has long been, a r«.yalUist'’r’ograpliei’, whose business it 
is to record the glories of the reigning prince. Ibid. 

3 Tour to Sheeraz.p. 163. 
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years.” ^ On the comparison of tho Grecian and native his- 
tories of Persia, he says, "There seems to bo nearly as much 
resemblance between the annals of England and Japan, as 
between the European and Asiatic relations of the same 
empire.” The names and numbers of the kings, as exhibited 
by tho historians of the two countries, have no analogy. 
No mention in the Persian annals is made of the Great 
Cyrus, nor of any king of Persia, the events of whose reign 
can, by any construction, be tortured into a similitude with 
his. No trace is to be found of Croesus, of Cainbyses, or of 
his expedition against the Ethiopians; none of Smerdis 
Magus, or of Darius Hystaspes : “not a vestige of the famous 
battles of Marathon, The rmopylx', Salamis, Platjiea, orMycale, 
nor of the mighty expedition of Xerxes.”^ 

1 Richardson’s Dissertations, p. 47. 

* Ibid. p. 47— no. He tfives the foliowinff as the account, by the Persian 
historians, of tiic conquest of Ale.^nder. Rahman, the King, liad married 
Ids own dangliter. When he died, leaving her pregnant, he appointed her 
his successor, if she hail no son ; and regent, if she had one. The lady 
wished to reign ; and lx?ing delivered of a son, concealed his birth. He 
was exposctl, but found, and brouglit up by a dyer. Wlien grown to manhood 
he joined the Queen’s ariny,wh:cii wa.s marclnng against tlie Greeks, and per- 
formed prodigies of valour. Tlie Queen sent for him ; lie was recognised, and 
the Q\ieen resigned, lie became King Dumb. lie inaichtd against Philip of 
Maeedon, and forced him to take refuge in a foivst. Peace was granted, on 
Pliilip’s giving his dangliter to Darab, and paying annually a thousand eggs of 
gold. Philip’s daughter ce.'used to please, and Darab sent l^*.r back after she 
was pregnant. The child slie brought forth was the famous Alexander, The 
son of Darab, who succeeded him, proved so bad a king, that the nobles of 
Persia advised Alexander to assert Ins right to the throne. Alexander refused 
the annual tribute. Darab, the younger, inarched against him, and was con- 
quered. After tiie battle he was assassinated in his tent by his attendants. 
But Alexander prote.sted his ignorance of the crime, and Darab named him his 
successor, requesting him to govern Persia by Persian nobles, which lie did. 
Ibid. In another passage (Ibid. p. 32()) he acknowledges that no account is 
found ill tho Persian historians of the exiicdition of Cyrus the younger, 'fhe 
story of Alexander, as told by Sir John Maleohn, in his late history of Persia, 
is similar, tliough not the same. Mr. Gibbon says well, “ The art and genius 

of history ha.s ever been unknown to the Asiatics And perhaps the 

Arabs might nut iindin a single historian, .so clear and comprehensive a narra- 
tive of tlieir own exploits as ivill be deduced in the ensuing sheets,” Oiblurn. 
chap. 11. Chardin, speaking of the ignorance of the Persians,, in regard to geo- 
graphy and liistory, says, “On ne croiroit jamais quecette ignorance fut aussi 
outrec qu’elle Pest, ct je ne I’aurols pu croire moi-mcme tl je ne m’en dtois 

convaincu par un long usage Pour ce qui est dc I’liistoire du pays, 

les livres qui en traiteiit ne sont clairs et sfirs, et ne se suivent, (iiio depuis la 
iiais.sHnce de la religion Mahome'tanc : de inanibro qu’on ne se peut tier It rien 
de ce qui est rapportd dc si^le-s prdeddeiits, surtout eu matifere de chronologie, 
oil CCS gens eoimnetlent les plus grossibre-s erreurs, coiifondant les sibcles, et 
raettant tout yiele- nude sans se soucier du terns.— Toutes ees histolres, jusqu’au 
terns dc Muliamined, sont des pibces oii fabuleuses oil romanesques, remplies 
de mllle contes oh 11 n’y a rien de vraiseiiiblable.” Voyage en Perse, iii. 256. 
And Gibbon says (Hist, of Decl. and Fall, clx. x. p. 442.), “ So little has been 
preserved of Eastern history before Mahomet, that the modern Persians are to- 
tally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation.” — 
“ When the Homans had supplanted the Greeks, and extended their dominion 
over all Ihirope, they also engaged in endless wars with the Persian kings of the 
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On the geography and chronology, as parts of the litera- 
ture of the Hindus, I shall express myself in the language of 
Mr. Wilford. “The Hindus,” says that celebrated Hindu 
scholar, “have no regular work on the subject of geography, 
or none at least that ever came to my knowledge.^ I was 
under a necessity of extracting my materials from their 
historical poems, or as they may be called more properly^ 
their legendary tales.” In another place, he says, “The 
Hindu systems of geography, chronology, and history, are all 
equally monstrous and absurd. The circumference of the 
earth is said to be 500,000,000 yojanas, or 2,456,000,000 
British miles : the mountains are asserted to be 100 yojanas, 
or 491 British miles high. Hence the mountains to the 
south of Benares are said, in the Puranas, to have kept 
the holy city in total darkness, till Maha-deva, growing 
angry at their insolence, they humbled tliemselvcs to the 
ground, and their highest peak now is not more than 500 
feet high. In Europe, similar notions once prevailed ; for 
we are told that the Cimmerians were kept in continual 
darkness by the inteq)osition of immensely high mountains. 
In the Calica Purana, it is said, that the mountains have 
sunk considerably, so that the highest is not above one 
yojana, or live miles high. When the Puranics speak of 
the kings of ancient times, they are equally extravagant. 
According to them. King Yudhishthir reigned 27,000 years; 
King Nanda is supposed to have possessed in his treasury 
above 1,584,000,000 pounds sterling in gold coin alone ; the 
value of the silver and copper coin, and jewels, exceeded 


Ashkanian and Sassaniaii dynasties, for these Asiatic provinces. The events 
of tliese early periods are Jiot well described in our histories, as we have no 
authentic records prior to the time of Mohatiimcd : But the Greeks, who have 
histories which extend back 2000 years, have minutely described all the cir- 
cumstances of these wars.” Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, translated by 
Charles Stewart, Esii., M, A. S., Professor of Oriental Languages, in the Hon. 
East India Com]»aiiy's College, Herts, iii. 23. 

* Hindu literature is not devoid of sensible and correct geography, ns far as 
India is concerned. The general geography of the Puranas, is mythology. 
But even they declare the topograpliy of the country, mountains, and rivers, 
and cities, with perfect lidelity. Col. Wilford’s later as well as his earlier 
notions, should have been cited. In the tourteenth volume of the Researches, 
is a paper on the ancient geography of India, from original sources, which had 
latterly come into his hands ; and from which rati<inal and accurate accounts 
of India were to be extracted. Col. Wilford announced his intention of making 
the originals over to the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; but the intention was never 
fulfilled. The MSS. disappeared at his death, except a few loose leaves, from 
some of which I trau-slated a description of the western districts of Bengal, con- 
taining much curious and authentic information. Oriental Quarterly Magazine. 
See also Vishnu Purdna.— W. 
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BOOK H. all calculation : and his army consisted of 100,000,000 men. 

CHAP, IX. These accounts, geographic^, chronological, and historical, 
as absurd and inconsistent with reason, must be rejected. 
This monstrous system seems to derive its origin from the 
ancient period of 12,000 natural years, which was admitted 
by the Persians, the Etruscans, and, I believe, also, by the 
Celtic tribes; for we read of a learned nation in Spain, 
which boasted of having written histories of above six 
thousand years.”* 

It is an error to suppose, that for the origin of unprofita- 
ble speculations respecting the nature and properties of 
thought, great progress in civilisation is required. The fears 
and ]ioi)es,the conceptions and speculations, respecting the 
Divine Nature, and respecting a future state of existence, 
lead to inquiries concerning the invisible operations of the 
mind. If we consult but history, we shall be led to conclude 
that certain curious, and subtle, but idle questions, res- 
pecting the mental operations, are a mark, nob of a culti- 
vated, but a rude state of society.* It was during an age 
of darkness and barbarity, that metaphysical speculations 
engaged so passionately tlic minds of the European doctors ; 
and called forth examples of the greatest acuteness and 
subtlety. It was i)rior to tlie dawn of true philosophy, 
that the sophists, whose doctrine was a collection of inge- 

> See Wilford on Egypt and the Nile, Asiat. Res. iii. 295; and on the Chro- 
nology of tlie Hindus, ibid. v. 241. 

2 .Mr. Mill luid no other key to the philosophy of the Alndus, than the imper- 
fect views conveyed in a few ver.s(?s of the laws of Mann. Ilis o]>ii]ion of its 
character and value, is necessarily erroneous. Of his criticism on the passages 
in tlie Code, it may he remarked, that Ix'sides being as usual uneaudid, he 
makes no allowance for the difficulty of expressing terms, which in the origi- 
nal, have a determinate import, by others which liave no precise and definite 
signification ; and he forgets that in Maim, the ideas are enounced, not ex- 
plained. The object of the writer not Iteing to teach ])hilosophy, Imt to detail 
the evolution of the mind, and tlie rest, in the order in which certain philoso- 
phical schools had arranged them. W'ith ri'gard to the writer’s theory, that 
the cultivation of metaphysics is a proof rather of barbarism tlian of civili/ation, 
it may Ikj asked if Loeke, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, Sehcdling, M ere barlia- 
rians. That men when they begin to rea.son, should reason respecting their 
OM'ii being is natural ; but time, and thought, and intellectual effort, arc neces- 
sary before their reasonings can assume systematic and iliversified classifica- 
tion. The metaphysical speculations of the Hindus are now more accui’ately 
known and estimated. “ La philosophic indienne cst tenement vaste que tous 
les systiiines de philosophic s’y rencontrent, qu’elle forme tout un monde 
philosophiqiie, et qu'on pent dire h la letlre que I'liistoire de la pliilosojihie de 
ITnde est un ahr^ge de I’liistoire entibre de la Philosophic.”— Coiirs de I’liistoire 
do la Pliilosopliie par M. V, Cousin. This opinion, it is important to observe, 
is founded not uiion a few scattered and imperfect notions, but the elaborate 
dlsse’tatioiis of .Mr. Colehrook. Trans. R. As. Sc»ciety. Prolcssor Cousiu.was 
therefore acquainted witli bis subject.— W. 
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nioiis quibbles on abstract questions, enjoyed their celebrity 
in Greece. Pythagoras flourished at a very early age ; and 
yet there is a high degree of subtle ingenuity in the' 
doctrines he is said to have taught. Amid the rudeness of 
the Celtic inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, the Druids 
carried, we know not how far, the refinements of metaphy- 
sical si)eculatioiL Strabo, as quoted by Dr. Henry, ^ says, 
“The Druids add the study of moral philosophy to that of 
physiology.^ Ainrnianus Marcellinus informs us, that the 
inhabitants of Gaul, having been by degrees a little polished, 
the study of some branches of useful learning was intro- 
duced among them by the bards, the Eubates, and the 
Druids. The Eubates made researches into the order of 
things, and endeavoured to lay open the most hidden secrets 
of nature. The Druids were men of a still more sublime 
and penetrating spirit, and acquired the highest renown by 
their speculations, which were at once subtle and lofty.”® 
The progress which the Arabians made in a semblance of 
abstract science has been highly celebrated. The following 
observations, borrowed from one of the most intelligent of 
the Europeans by whom they have been studied, will ena- 
ble us to api)reciate tlieir metaphysical science. Of the 
Arabians, h^ says, even at the brightest period of their 
history, the Europeans have been prone to form too favour- 
able, indeed extravagant ideas.* Their best writers are the 
translators or copiers of the Greeks. The only study peculiar 
to them, a study which they continue to cultivate, is that 
of their own language. But by the study of language, among 
the Arabians, we must not understand that philosophical 
spirit of research, which in words investigates the history of 
ideas, in order to perfect the art by which they are commu- 
nicated. The study is cultivated solely on account of its 
connexion with religion. As the word of God conveys the 
meaning of God, no conceivable nicety of investigation is 
ever too much to elicit that meaning in its divine purity. 
For this reason, it is of the highest moment to ascertain 

* Hist, of Great Britain, ii. 4. * Strabo, lib. iv. p. 197. 

3 Ammian. Marcell lib. xv. cap, ix. 

* The lii^h civilization, reflned literature, beautiful lantrnajje, profound phi- 
losophy, ])olished manners, and amiable morals of the Arabians, are celebrated 
in the hlKhest strains, by M. de Boulalnvilliers, Vie di* Mahomet, p. 33; Ed. 
of Amsterdam, 1731. Pythagoras, ifter liaving studied the science.s of the 
Egyptians, travelled into Arabia to learn the philosophy of the Arabians. 
Porpliyr. de Vit. Pythag. 
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BOOK II. not only the exact signification of the words, but likewise 
CHAP. IX. the accents, inflections, signs, and pauses ; in a word, all 

the most minute niceties of prosody and pronunciation ; 

and it is impossible to conceive what a degree of compli- 
cation they have invented and refined on this subject, 
without having heard their declamations in the mosques- 
The grammar alone takes several years to acquire. Next is 
taught the Nahu, which may be defined the science of 
terminations. These, which are foreign to the vulgar Arabic, 
are superadded to words, and vary according to the numbers, 
cases, genders and person. After this, the student, now 
walking among the learned, is introduced to the study of 
eloquence. For this, years are required ; because the doc- 
tors, mysterious like the Brahmens, impart their treasures 
only by degrees. At length arrives the time for the study of 
the law and the Fikah ; or science peculiarly so called, by 
which they mean theology. If it be considered that the 
object of these studies is always the Koran ; that it is ne- 
cessary to be acquainted with all its mystical and allegorical 
meanings, to read all its commentaries and paraphrases, of 
which there are 200 volurass on the first verse; and to dis- 
pute on thousands of ridiculous cases of conscience; it 
cannot but be allowed that one may pass one’s whole life in 
learning much and knomng nothing.* It is vain, as the 
same author still further remarks, to tell us of colleges, 
places of education, and books. These words, in the regions 
of which we are treating, convey not thqsame ideas as with 
us.® The Turks, though signal, even among rude nations, 
for their ignorance, are not without speculations of a 
similar nature, which by superficial observers have been 
taken for philosophy. “Certain it is,” says Sir James Porter, 
“that there are among the Turks many philosophical minds. 
They have the whole systems of the Aristotelian and 
Epicurean philosophy translated into their own language.”* 

> Volncy’s Travels in E^rypt and Syria, ii. 434. “ In two recent voyages into 
Kgypt,” says (iibbon, (Hist, of Dec. and Fall, &c. ix. 448.) “ we are amused by 
Savary, and instructed by Volney. I wish the latter could travel over the 
globe.” “ The last and most judicious,” he calls him, ” of our Syrian travel- 
lers ” Ibid. p. 224. 

2 Volney, nt Supra, p. 443. 

3 Observations on the Religion, Laws, Government, and Manners of the 
Turks, p. 39. Most, if not all, the Arabian versions of the Greek authors, 
were done by the Christian subjects of the caliphs. See Gibbon, ch. lii. The 
same is probably the origin of the Turkish versions. What use, if any, they 
make of tiiem, docs not appear. Mr. Scott Waring says, Tlie science of the 
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“The metaphysical questions,” says Gibbon, “on the attri- BOOK II. 
bules of God, and the liberty of man, have been agitated in chap. ix. 

the schools of Mahomedans, as well as in those of the 

Christians And Mr. Elphinstone informs us, that if the 
rude Afghaun is ever stimulated to any degree of literary 
activity, it is when pursuing the subtleties of metaphysical 
speculation. 2 

These facts coincide with a curious law of human nature, 
which some eminent philosophers have already remarked. 

The highest abstractions are not the last result of mental 
culture, and intellectual strength ; it is discovered, that 
some of our most general and comprehensive notions are 
formed at that very early period, when the mind, with 
little discriminating power, is apt to lump together things 
wliich have but few points of resemblance ; and that we 
break down these genera into species more and more mi- 
nute, in proportion as our knowledge becomes more ex- 
tensive, more particular, and precise. The propensity to 
abstract speculations is then the natural result of the state 
of the human mind in a rude and ignorant age.’ 


Persians Is, I believe, extremely confined. They have translations of Euclid, 
Ptolemy, the works of Plato, Ari.stotlc, I’ythagorns, anti some other of the 
Grecian philosophers, which few' of them read, and few'cr understand.” Tour 
to Sheeraz,p. 254. 

> Hist, of Decline and Fall, &c. ch. I. Mr. Forster mentions a Mussulman 
fellow-tniveller, a disputant, who, says he, “ unhappily for liimself, and his 
neijjhhonrs, h.‘id conneil over some of those books of ingenious devices and 
quaint syllogisms, which are held in high note among the modern Jlaho- 
inetans, and have fixed among them a false distorted taste." Travels in India, 
p. 100. 

2 “ There Is generally a want of ardour in pursuit of knowledge among the 
Asiatics, which is partaken by the Afghauns; excepting, however, in the 
scienees of dialectics and ineta])hysics. in which they take much interest, 
and have made no contemptible progress." Elpliliistone’s Account of Caubul, 
p. 189. 

3 The clearest accounts I have seen of this important fact, "which Mr. Pngald 
Stew'art (Elements of the Phik)so])hy of the Human Mind. ii. 2:U), aj)pcars not 
to have known that any body had noticed but M.Turgot,is in the follow'ing pas- 
sage of Condillac. “ Mais il faut observer, qu’une fois qu’un enfant commence 
h gdndraliser, 11 rend nno idde aussi ctendue qu’elle pout Ictre, e’est-k-dire 
qu’il so hate de donner le meine nom a tons les objets qui se re.-^semblent 
grosslbrcment, et il les coinpreiid tons dans une seiile chisse. Les rcs.seml)lances 
sont les premieres choses qui le ft’flpi)eiit, parce qu’il ne sait i>a.s encore assez 
analyser pour distinguer les objet.*' ]>ar les qualltds qui leur sont propres. 11 
n’imaginera done Ues classes moins gdn6rales, que lorsqu’il aura ap))ris k ob- 
server par oil les cho.ses different. Le mot homme^ par exomplc, est d’abord 
ponr lui une denomination commune, sous laquelle il compreud indistinctc- 
ment tona les homines. Mais lorsque dans la suite 11 aura occasion de con- 
noUre les dlfi'dreiites conditions, il fera aussitOt les classes subordonndes ej 
moins gdn^rales de inilitalres, de magistrals, de bourgeois, d’artisans, de 
laboureurs, &c. ; tel est done I’ordre de la gdndration des ide'es. On passe 
tout k coup de I’indlvidu au genre, pour udscendre ensuit# aux dllTdrentes 
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BOOK II. The Vedanti doctrine, which has caught the fancj of 
CHAP. IX. some of the admirers of Sanscrit, appears to be delivered 
viva voce, and solely in that rnode.^ As no passage im- 
plying it has been quoted from any Sanscrit work, it might, 
if it were any refinement, be suspected of being wholly 
modern. The following is the account of it by Sir William 
Jones. “ The fundamental tenet of the Vedanti school 
consisted, not in denying the existence of matter, that is, 
of solidity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to deny 
which would be lunacy), but in correcting the popular 
notion of it, and in contending that it has no essence in- 
dependent of mental perception, that existence and per- 
cej)tibility are convertible terms, that external appearances 
and sensations arc illusory, and would vanish into nothing, 
if the divine energy, which alone sustains them, were sus- 
pended but for a moment ; an opinion which Epicharmus 
and Plato seem to have adopted, and which has been 
maintained in the present century with great elegance, 
but with little public applause ; partly because it has been 
misunderstood, and partly because it has been misapplied 
by the false reasoning of some unpopular writers, who are 
said to have disbelieved in the moral attributes of God, 
whose omnipresence, wisdom, and goodness, are the basis 
of the Indian i>hilosophy. I have not suMcaent evidence 
on the subject to profess a belief in the doctrine of the 
Vedanta, which human rea.son alone could, pci‘haps, neither 
fully demonstrate, nor fully disprove ; hut it is manifest, 
that nothing can be further removed from impiety than a 
system wholly built on the purest devotion.”* 

“In some of these olxservations,” Mr. Dugald Stewart 
very justly observes, “there in a good deal of indistinct- 
ness, and even of contradiction.” Ho also remarks, that 
Sir William Jones totally misunderstands the doctrine of 
Berkeley and Hume.^ We may suspect that he not less 


espjjccs qu’on inulUplie d’autant plus qu’on HP(iiiiert plus de discernement, 
e’est-a-dire, qu’oii upprend inicux il fairc I’atmlyse des choses.” Cuurs 
d’Etude, i. 49, GO, Ed. ^ Tarme, 1776. Vide note A. at the end pf tlie 
volume. 

‘ A stranjrc assertion which Ward could have corrected, as he enumerates a 
Jong list of Vedanti writings, iv. 172. — W. 

^ ‘‘t Works of Sir Wm. Jones, i. 165. It may be remarked, that Sir William 
Jones, after all the.se praises, allows that the Vedanti dcjctrines are wild and 
ern)ii(on.s. Aslat. Kcs. iv. 164, 165. 

^ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. ii. note B. 
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widely mistakes the doctrine of the Brahmens, and fastens BOOK II. 
a theory of his ovvji creation upon the vague and unraean- chap. ix. 

ing jargon which they delivered to him. If in all minds 

the propensity be strong, and in weak minds irresistible, 
to see only through the medium of a theory ; we need not 
wonder if theory manufactures the ideas of tlie other 
senses, of hearing, for example, after the same mariner, 

“ If the simplest narrative of the most illiterate observer 
involves more or less of hypothesis ; and a village apothe- 
cary or a hackneyed nurse, is seldom able to describe the 
plainest case, without employing a phraseology of which 
every woixl is a theory,”^ we may conclude with certainty 
that the same intrusion is very difficult to avoid, in making 
up our own conception of what we hear, and still more in 
clothing it with our own language. Of tlie ideas which 
we profess to report, and which wc believe that we mei'ely 
report, it often happens that many are our own ideas, and 
never entered the mind of the man to whom we ascribe 
them. 

We have a more distinct account of the same doctrine 
from Sir James Macintosh, whose mind is more philoso- 
phical, and on oriental subjects less prepossessed and less 
credulous, than that of Sir William Jones. Presenting, in 
a letter to Mr. Dugald Stewart, an account of a conversa- 
tion with a young Brahmen, “ He told me,” says he, “ that 
besides the myriads of gods whom their creed admits, 
there was one whom tliey know by the name of Brim, or 
the great one, without form or limits, whom no created 
intellect could make any approach towards conceiving ; 
that, in reality, there were no trees, no houses, no land, no 
sea, but all without was Maia,or allusion, the act of Brim; 
that whatever we saw or felt was only a dream ; or, as he 
expressed it in his imperfect English, thinking in one’s 
sleep; and that the re-union of, the soul to Brim, from 
whom it originally sprung, was the awakening from the 
long sleep of Unite existence.”^ 

Jt will require few words, in application of the evidence 
adduced in the chapter on religion, to make it sufficiently 
appear, that this is a natural part of that language of 

* The words In which this important observaiiun is expressed, arc borrowed 
from a happy application of it by Mr. Stewart, in the same volume, p. 443. 

* The passage is transcribed by Mr- Stewart, in the note iiuotcd above. 
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BOOK 11. adulation towards the deity, in which the Hindu theology 
CHAP. IX. mainly consists. One of the deities, who is chosen as the 
chief object of adoration, is first made to excel all the 
other deities ; next to absorb all their powers ; next to 
absorb even themselves ; and lastly absorb all things.* The 
fancy of “Maia” is only a part of “the absorption of all 
things in God.” There is nothing but God. All our sup- 
posed perception of things besides God is, therefore, only 
illusion ; illusion created by God. Why, then, does God 
create such an illusion 1 This is a very necessary question. 
If it were put ; and why it has not been put, we may a 
little admire ; the Brahmens might veiy consistently reply, 
that as for a use, a design, a purpose, in the actions of their 
God, they never thought *of ascribing to them any such 
quality. He pleases himself by his actions, and that is 
enough ; no matter how fantastic the taste. It is with 
great pleasure I quote the following coincidence with my 
own opinion, exjn’essed in a subsequent passage of the 
same letter. “ I intend to investigate a little the history 
of these opinions ; for I am not altogether without appre- 
hension, that wc may all the while be mistaking the hy- 
perbolical effusions of mystical piety for the technical 
language of a philosophical system. Nothing is more 
usual, than for fervent devotion to dwell so long, and so 
warmly, on the meanness and worthlessne.ss of created 
things, and on the all-sufficiency of the Supreme Being, 
that it slides insensibly from comparative to absolute lan- 
guage, and, in the eagerness of its zeal to magnify the 
Deity, seems to annihilate everything else. To distinguish 
between the very different impoit of the same words in 
the mouth of a mystic and sceptic, requires more philoso- 
phical discrimination than most of our Sanscrit investi- 
gators have hitherto shown.”* 

Sir James might have passed beyond a suspicion ; if 
from nothing else, from the very words of the conversation 
he reports. Human life is there not compared to a sleep ; 
it is literally affirmed to he a sleep ; and men are not 
acting, or thinking, but only dreaming. Of what philoso- 
phical system does this form a part ? We awake, only 
when we are re-united to the Divine Being ; that is, when 

* Vide supra, vol. I, p. 256. 

* Stewart’s £Iem. ut supra. 
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we actually become a part of the Divine Being, not having BOOK II. 
a separate existence. Then, of course, we cease to dream ; chap. ix. 

and then, it may be supposed, that Maia ceases. Then 

will there be anything to be known ? anything real ? Or 
is it the same thing, whether we are awake or asleep ? But 
my reader might well complain I was only trifling with 
him, if I pursued this jargon any further. What grieves 
me is, that between the two passages which I have imme- 
diately quoted, Sir James (we must remember that it is in 
the negligence of private correspondence) has inserted the 
following words. All this you have heard and read before 
as Hindu speculation. What struck me was, that specu- 
lations so refined and abstruse should, in a long course of 
ages, have fallen through so great a space as that which 
separates the genius of their original inventor from the 
mind of this weak and unlettered man. The names of 
these inventors have perished; but their ingenious and 
beautiful tlieories, blended with the most monstrous su- 
perstitions, have descended to men very little exalted 
above the most ignorant populace, and are adopted by 
them as a sort of articles of faith, without a suspicion of 
their i)hilosophical origin, and without the possibility of 
comprehending any part of the premises from which they 
were deduced.” Yet Sir James himself has described the 
origin from which they were deduced; namely, “the hy- 
perbolical effusions of mystical piety;” and surely the 
Brahmens of the present day may understand these eflu- 
sions as well as their still more ignorant predecessors.* 

• Another circumstance is always to he remeinbcreci. If tlic Brahmens arc 
once informed of the European doctrine, they will take abundant care to make 
their own conform to it. “ With respect to the real tenets of tlie Hindus on 
subjects of thcolojry, they are to he taken from their ancient hooks, rather 
than from the oral declarations of the most learned Brahmens of modern 
times, who have discovered that the opinions of Christians, concernini? the 
nature of God, are far more rational than those currently entertained among 
them, and that the gross idolatry of the Hindus is contemned by the more in- 
telligent natives of the western world. Bernier seems to have found occasion 
for the same remark in his time ; for, after relating a Conference between him 
and some learned pandits, in which the latter endeavoured to refine away tlie 
grossness of their image worship, ‘ Vui,k (says he) sans ajouter iii diininner, la 
solution qii’ils me donnerent ; mais, it vous dire le vrai, cela me semhloit un 
peu trQp bien concerts k la Chrdtienne, aux prlx de ce que j’en avols appris de 
plusieurs autres pandits.’ ” (Grant’s Observations on the State of Society 
among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, p.73. Paners on India, ordered 
to be printed by the House of Commons, 15tli Juno. 1813.) This supposed 
refinement, such as ii is, Mr. Elphiistone found among the rude and uncivi- 
lized Afghauns. “ Another sect In Caubul Is that of the Soofccs, who ought, 
perhaps, to be considered as a class of philosophers, rather than of religionists. 
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BOOK II. With respect to morals or duty, it appears not that any 
CHAP. IX. theory has ever been constructed by the Hindus. In what 

regards the preceptive part, their ethics exactly resemble 

those of all other rude and uuinstructed nations ; an ex- 
cellent precept, and a foolish or absurd one, are placed 
alternately, or mixed in nearly equal proportions, in all 
their books which treat upon the subject. For specimens 
of their ethical precepts, it is sufficient to refer to what 
we have already produced under the head of religion. If 
all the good precepts were selected from the rest, and ex- 
hibited pure by themselves, they would present a tolerably 
perfect code of the common duties of morality. As we 
have authors who have attached importance to this, with- 
out adverting to the fact that a soundness in detached 
maxims of morality is common to all men down to the 
lowest stage of society, it is necessary to give a specimen 
of the ethical rules of nations confessedly barbarous. We 
might, perhaps, be satisfied with a reference to the pro- 
verbs of Solomon, and other preceptive parts of the Jewish 
writings, which are not equalled by the corresponding parts 
of the books of the Hindus. We shall, however, produce 
another instance, which is less exposed to any objection, 
The Havamaal or sublime discourse of Odin, is a Scandina- 
vian composition of great anticpiity. It is a string of moral 
aphorisms, comprised in 120 stanzas; with which, as a 

As far as I can undersftind their mysterious doctrlno, their leading tenet seems 
to he, that the whole of the animated and inanimate creation h an illusion ; 
and that nothing exists except the. Supreme lieing, which presents itself under 
an infinity of shapes to the soul of man, itself a ])orti()n of the Divine essence. 
The eoniemplation of this doctrine raises the Soofees to the utmost juteh of 
enthusiasm. They admire (Jod in everything; and, by frociuent meditation 
on his .attributes, and by tracing him through all his forms, tliey imagine that 
they attain to an ineffable lovii for the Deity, and even to an entire union with 
his siihstance.” (An Account of the Kingdom of Caiilml, hy the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Klpliinstone, p.207.) See, for an account of a similar sect in Persia, 
Makolm’s Hist, of Persia, ii.38r>.— llow different is all this froin the curious 
result of the refined and ingenious reasonings of Berkeley 1 And how shallow 
the heads that confound them I— M. 

The whole of what is here said on the subject of the Vedanta doctrine, as 
founded on the brief notice of Sir Wm, Jones, and a private letter of Sir James 
Mackintosh, is necessarily imperfect and erroneous. The conclusion, too, is 
the reverse of what any one else would have drawn from the authorities cited, 
one of whom speaks of the Vedanta doctrine as built on the purest devotion ; 
and the other calls tlie theory refined, abstruse, ingenious, and beautiful. As 
they are the sole authority for the premises, their conclusions are of equal 
weight. Tlie Vedanta system has l«cn since fully explained hy Mr. Colc- 
brooke. Dr. Taylor, Hum Mohun Itoy, Sir Graves Haughton, Colonel Vans 
Kennedy. Trans. K. As. Society. Translation of the Prabodlia Chandrodaya, 
T ranslations from the Vedas. Asiatic Jounial, etc.— W. 
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whole, there is nothing in Hindu literature in any degree BOOK II. 
worthy to be compared. The following is a specimen : chap. ix. 

‘^To the guest who enters your dwelling with frozen 

knees, give the warmth of your fire: he who hath tra- 
velled over the mountains hath need of food and well-dried 
garments : 

“ A man can carry with him no better provision for his 
journey than the strength of his understanding. In a foreign 
country this will be of more use to him than treasures; and 
will introduce him to the table of strangers: 

“Tlicro is nothing more useless to the sous of the age than 
to drink too much ale ; the more the drunkard swallows, the 
less is his wisdom, till he loses his reason. The bird of 
oblivion sings before those who inebriate themselves, and 
steals away their souls : 

“I have never yet found aman so generous and munificent, 
as that to receive at liis house was not to receive ; nor any so 
liberal of his gifts as to reject a present when it was returned 
to him : 

‘‘They invite mo up and down to feasts, if I have only 
need of a slight breakfast ; my faithful friend is he who will 
give me one loaf when he has but two : 

“Where is there to be found a virtuous man without some 
failing; or one so wicked as to have no good quality 

Among tlie parts of Hindu learning chosen by its admirers 
as the i)eculiar objects of their applause, are the niceties, 
the numerous and intricate subtleties, of the Hindu gram- 
mar. We are informeil by an eminent Sanscrit scholar, that 
the grammatical precepts of one single treatise are no fewer 
than 3996. The reader will observe, that this number is 
composed of the digit 3 and its multiples, to which peculiar 
virtues are ascribed by the Hindus. It is not improbable 
that the rules may have been mad(3 to correspond with the 
number, rather than the number with the rules. Neverthe- 
less, wc learn from Mr. Colebrooke, that “ those rules are 
framed with the utmost conciseness, the consequence of 
very ingenious methods.” But it is added, that the studied 
brevity of the Paniniya Sutras renders them in the highest 
degree obscure ; that even with the knowledge of the key to 
their interpretation, the student finds them ambiguous; 

* See Mallet, Intrixl. Hist. Denmark , vol.ii. Vor tulditional illustrations wo 
may rcler to tliu maxims of Confu-.ms and Zoroaster. 
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BOOK II. that the application of them, even when understood, disco- 
CHAP.ix. vers many seeming contradictions: and that, with every 
exertion of practised memory, the utmost difficulty is expe- 
rienced in combining rules dispersed in apparent confusion 
through different portions of Paninis and lectures. The 
number of commentaries on the books of grammar is exceed- 
ingly great, and many of them very voluminous.”^ 

As these endless conceits answer any purpose rather than 
that of rendering language a more commodious and accurate 
instrument of communication, they afford a reraarkaldo spe- 
cimen of the spirit of a rude and ignorant age : which is as 
much delighted with the juggleries of the mind, as it is with 
those of the body, and is distinguished by the absurdity of 
its passion for both.^ It could not happen otherwise than 
that the Hindus should, beyond other nations, abound in 
those fi ivolous refinements which are suited to the taste of 
an uncivilised people, A whole race of men were set apart 
and exempted from the ordinary cares and labours of life, 
whom the [)ain of vacuity forced upon some application of 
mind, and who were under the necessity of maintaining thoir 
influence among the people, by the credit of superior learn- 
ing, and if not by real knowledge, which is slowly and with 
much difficulty attained, by artful contrivances for deceiving 
the people with the semblance of it. This view of the 
situation of the Brahmens serves to explain many things 
which modify and colour Hindu society. In grammatical 
niceties, however, the Hindus but discover their usual 
resemblance to other nations in the infancy of knowledge 
and improvement. W e have already seen that the Arabians 
on this subject carry their complex refinements to a height 
scarcely inferior to that of the Brahmens themselves.* Even 
the Turks, who are not in general a refining race, multiply 
conceits on this subject.** During the dark ages the fabrica- 
tion of grammatical distinctions and subtleties furnished a 
favourite exercise to the European schoolmen.* 

» Colebrooko on the Sanscrit and Pracrit Lanj:iiaKos, Asiat. Res. vol. vil. 

2 Mr. Colebrooke still further remarks, that the Hiiulns delight in scholastic 
disputation ; and that their controversial commentaries on grammar exliiblt 
copious specimens of It.—lbld. 

* Vide supra, p. r)3— 5.^. 

< Tout ce que Ic mauvais goAt peut inventer pour fatiguer I’esprit, fait leur 
de^licej;, et ravlt leur admiration. Mcinoiros du Baron de Tott sur les Turcs et 
Ics Tiirtarfs, i. S. 

5 'ITie following remarkable passage In the celebrated letter of our country- 
man, and (but for one exception) admirable countryman, Sir Thomas More, to 
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Not only the grammar ; the language itself has been cele- BOOK IL 
brated as the mark of a refined and elegant people. ‘‘It is chap. ix. 

more copious,” we are told, “than the Latin. It has several 

words to express the same thing. The sun has more than 
thirty names, the moon more than twenty. A house has 
twenty; a stone, six or seven; a tree, ten; a leaf, fire; an 
ape, ten; a crow, nine.”* 

That which is a defect and deformity in language is thus 
celebrated as a perfection.* The highest merit of language 
would consist in having one name for every thing which 


Martin Dorpiiis, affords at once a proof of the fact, and a jmlj^nent on the 
practice : “At nunc absnrda qinedain porteuta, ad certain bonarum artiura 
nataperniciein.et Inculenter ab antiquis distincta.commiscuerunt ; ctvcterum 
purissiTn:i» ttadiiioncs suis adjoctis sordfbus infeccrunt omnia. Nam in firam- 
inatica (nt omittani Alexandruin, atqiie id genus alios; ()ui quamquam im- 
])erite, timcn grannnaticain utcunque dociierunt) Albertus (luidam, gramma- 
ticam 8C traditurinn professus, logicam nobis quondam, aut inetaphysicam* 
immo nuutram, sod incra soinuia, mera deliria grammatico3 loco substituit: et 
tainen Jise nugaci.'isi nu« niigio in publicas academics non tiutuin receptre sunt, 
sed ctiam pleri.squo tain impensij piocuerunt, ut is propemodum solus aliquid 
in gramnvitlca valere ceiiseatur, qnisquis fuerit Albertistaj noinen assequutus. 
Tantuin auctoritatis habet, ad pcrvertenda bonorum (puMiue ingeniorum judicia, 
semel ab' Ineidis tradita, maglstris, dein tempore corroborata persuasio. Quo 
tit ut mimiH mircr, ad cundem modum in dialcctiete locum nugas plus qnam 
sophlstieas irrepsisse (pun ciiltoribus »u!s argutiarum nomine tain vehementer, 
anident.” Caramuel says of the subtle doctor, Scotus, Ktr alibi subtilius 
scripsil qmm cum de grammaticis modit siffnificandi. Mr. Horne Tooke, 
however, on tiii.<t, remarks, that liis /)« modis nignijicandi .should be entitled, 
An Kxeinplar of the subtle art of saving appearances, and of di.scitursing deeply 
and learnedly on a subject with which we are perfectly unacquainted. Quid 
enim nublUins vet magis tenue quam quod nihil ent ? (Diversions of Purley, 
Introd. p. 12.) 

* Le Pere I’aolino (Dartolomeo) Voyage aux Indcs, ii.201. 

* Mr. (libbon quaintly says, “ In Arabia as well as in (Jicece, the perfection 

of language outstripped the rofincment of manners; and her speech could 
diversify the fourscore names of honey, the two hundred of a serpent, the five 
hundicd of a lion, the thousand of a .sword, at a time when this copious dic- 
tionary was intrusted to the memory of an illiterate people.” Hist, of Decl. 
and Fall, etc. ix. 240. The German Professor Foster, who writes notes on the 
Voyage du PJ?re Paollno, says not ineptly on the passage quoted in the text 
(Faolhio, Voy. aux Indes, hi, .’199), “Co n’est piw dc cette manicre-lJl qu’on 
doit juger de la richesse d’line langue. On acoutumc de dire (jue la langue 
Arahe est riclic, parco qu’elle a je nc sais quel nomhro dc synonimes pour e.x- 
primer le mot ipvc. Un dc cos synonimes, par exeiiqile, signitle le meurtrier 
des hommes. Oe n’est Ih, dans la rdalild, qu’mie exi>re.s.sion metaphorique et 
flguroc, telle qu’on eu pent fonner dans toutes les langiics tant soit peu eul- 
tivt*es. On poiivait de memo trouver plus de trento noms pour expriiner le 
soleil dans les po^tt^s Grecs; mais il iTest venu dans Pe-^prit de pcr.sonne, de 
falre valoir cela pour prouver la rlchesse de la langue Grocqiie.” Our own 
sagacious, and, in many respects, highly philosophical, Wilkins judges better 
when he names “ significuncy, perspicuity, brevity, and, con.sequently, /«- 
cilityf among the perfections of a language ; and says that the inultitudo of 
rules in the Latin “ argues the imperfectlou of that language, tliat it should 
stand in neeil of sueli and so many rules as have no foundation in the philo- 
sophy of speech If those rule.-^ be not necessary to language, and ac- 

cording to nature, but that words nuiy signify aufflciently, and, in some resiiects, 
better without them, then there is greater judgment showed in laying them 
aside, or framing a language without tliem.” Essay towards a Real Character, 
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BOOK II. requirotl a name, and no more than one.^ Redundancy is 
CHAP. IX. a defect in language, not less than deficiency. Philosophy, 

and even common good sense, determine that every thing 

which can simplify language, without impairing it in point 
of precision and completeness, is a first-rate advantage . An 
ignorant and fantastical age deems it a glory to render it in 
the highest degree perplexing and difficult. 

The other perfections which are ascribed to the Sanscrit, 
are its softnesf(, or agreeableness in point of sound, and its 
adaptation to poetry. Of its completeness or precision, 
those who were the Mlest of admiration for it, wei'o too 
little acquainted with it to be able to venture an opinion. 
Yet comi)leteness and precision would have been undeniable 
proofs of the mental perfection of the people by whom it 
was used ; while a great, multitude of useless words and 
gmmmatical rules were the very reverse. Nothing is more 
probable than that a language which has too many words of 
one description, has too few of another, and unites in equal 
degree the vices of superfluity and defect.^ The adaptation 
of a language to poetry and the ear aflbrds no evidence of 
civilisiition. Languages, on which equal eulogies are 
bestowed to any which can bo lavished on Sanscrit, are the 
languages confessedly of ignorant and uncivilised men. 
Nothing can surpass the admiration whichis often expressed 
of the language of the modern Persians. ^lolina, the intel- 
ligent and philosophical historian of Chili, informs us, that 
of the language of the Chilians the graJtiniar is as perfect as 
that of the (Ireck or Latin; that of no language does the 
formation and structure display greater ingenuity and feli- 

etc. p.44>^. Another writer, who .s|)C*iiks w'ith as mueli boldness as he thinks 
with force ojj tlie .subject of languajte, wiy.s, " Persons too dull or too idlo to 
understaiKl the subject, cannot, «)r will not, i)ercelve how jiivat an evil tnuny 
wordt is ; and b(»ci.>t f»f their copice verboruin, as if a jjersem diseased with 
Koiit or dropsy boasted of ids ^treat joints, or biff Ixdly.” Ar.il a.fain, “ It ean- 
not 1)6 too often re]H*ated, that siiiK'-rfluous vuhrty and copia are faults, not 
excellencies. Siinpluaty may Imj considered poverty by ])erverled understand- 
ings, but il is always of great utility; and to true judges it always possesses 
beauty and dignity.” PJnlosopliic Ktymology, or Hational Urainniur, bv James 
(lilehrist, p. no, 170. "if the Sanscrit is to lx*, admired for its ninplicated 
grammar, the Kthiopic should l)e admired for its 202 letters." Wilkins’ Essay 
towards a Ileal Character, p. 14 . 

» What w'ould become *of poetry, of eloquence, of literature, of intellect, If 
language was thus shoru of all that gives it beauty, variety, grace, and vigour? 
-~W. 

2 7'his is a gratuitous assumption in the case of the Sanscrit language. One 
nf its merits is not here advened to; its subservience to a sound theory of 
general philology and the aftinities of languages.— \V. 
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city.^ The language of the Malays is described as remarkably BOOK II. 
sweet, and well adapted to poetry .2 Clavigero knows not c.map. ix. 

where to set a limit to his admiration of the Mexican tongue.’* 

“ Many extravagant things have been advanced concerning 
the great antiquity and superior excellency of the Anglo- 
Saxon language. According to some writers, it was the most 
ancient and most excellent in the world, S])oken by the first 
parents of mankind In Paradise ; and from it they pretend 
to derive the names, Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, and all the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs.”* 

The same sacred volume which affords the most authen- 
tic materials for ascertaining the Hindu modes of accounting 
for the phenomena of mind, lends equal assistance in 
leading us to a knowledge of their modes of accounting for 

* “ Gi’ indigeni CliilcHl fonnano una sola nazione divisa in varie tribu, e 
tutti lianno la inedcsima tisionomia. c la iiK'dosima lingua chiatuata da loro 
Chitedugu, chc vuol dire lingua Chilese. .(Juesta lingua e doke, armoniosa, 
espressiva, rogolare, e eopiosissinia di termini fatti ad emineiare non solo le 
COSO flsiclio geiierall, o paiticolari, ma am-lie Ic cose morali, e astratte.” Saggio 
Sulla Stoi-ia Natiirale del Chili Del Signor Abate Giovanni Ignazio Molina, 
lib. iv. p. :i34. 

* Mar^don’s Hist, of Sumatra, p. 197, ed. 2rd. 

3 "It is so copious, polished, and expressive, that it has been esteemed by 
many superior to the Latin, and even to the Greek. It abounds,” says he, 

‘‘more than the Tuscan, in diminutives and augmentatives ; and more than 
the Knglish, or any other language we know, in verbal and abstract terms: 
for there is liardly a verb from which there are not many verbals formed, and 
scarcely a substnntive or adjective from which there are not some abstracts 
formed. It is not less copious in verbs than in nouns; as from ever} single 
verb others arc derived of ditferent significations. Chihua " is to do Cbi- 
chihun, ‘‘to do with diligence or often;” Chihuiliaj ‘‘to do to another;" C’At- 
hualtia^^'U) cause to be done;” Chihuatiuh, ** to go to do;” Chihmeo, “to 
come to do Chiuhtiuh, " to be doing,” etc. Having jnentioned tlie extra- 
ordinary variety with which the Mexicans express different degrees of respect, 
by adding adve-rbs and other particles to the iiauies employed, Glavigero adds, 

‘‘This varii’ty, whicli gives so inncli civilization to the language, does not, 
however, make it difficult to be spoken, because it is subjected to rules wliich 
are fixed and easy ; nor do avc know any language that is more regular and 
methodical. 'J'he Mexicans, like the Greeks and other nations, have tlie ad- 
vantage of making compounds of two, three, or four simple words; but they 
do it with inore economy than the Greeks did ; for the Greeks made use of the 
entire words in composition, wliereas the Mexican.s cut otf syllables, or at lejist 
some otters from them. Tlazotti signifies valued, or belumi; Mnhuitzic^ 
honoured OY revered; Tespuquit priest ; Tatli, father. T'o nnite these five 
words in one, they take eiglit consonants and four vowels, and say, for instance, 
Notlazomahuitzteopijccatatzin^ that is, my very worthy father, or revered 
priest, iiretixing tlie No, which corresponds to the pronoun my, and adding 
tzin, which is a particle expressive of reverence. There are some comiiouiids 

of so many terms as to have fifteen or sixteen syllables In short, all 

those who have learned this language, and can judge of its copiousness, regu- 
larity, and beautiful inodes of siieech, are of opinion, that such a language 
cannot have been spoken by a barbarous people.” Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, 
book vii. sect, 41. 

* Henry’s Hist, of Great Tlritain, iv. I know not a language spoken 

in Kurone that hatli words of more sweetness and greatness than theirs;” 
rcniTs Letter on the American Indians, in Clarkson s Life of Tenii,i. 385. 
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BOOK H. the phenomena of matter. “At the close of the night of 
CHAP. IX. Brahma, “intellect, called into action by his will to create 

worlds, performed again the work of creation ; and thence 

first emerges the subtle ether, to which philosophers ascribe 
the quality of conveying sound.’^ ^ Ignorant that air is the 
great agent in the conveyance of sound, the Hindus had 
recourse to a fiction ; the imagination of a something, of 
whose existence they had no proof. Equally futile is their 
account of air. “From ether, effecting a transmutation in 
form, springs the pure and potent air, a vehicle of all scents ; 
and air is held endued with the quality of touch The 
word touch is hero ambiguous ; it may mean either that 
air is tangible, or that it has the faculty, the sense of touch. 
The latter, I suspect, is the meaning of the original ; for I 
can hardly credit that so great a master of language as Sir 
William Jones, would have explained a passage which only 
meant that air is tangible, by so exceptionable a term as 
that it is endued with the quality of touch. I can with 
less difficulty suppose, from other instances, that he endea- 
voured to cloak a most absurd idea under an equivocal 
translation. 

With respect to light and heat, we are told in the imme- 
diately succeeding passage; “Then from air, operating a 
change, rises light or fire, making objects visible, spreading 
bright rays, and it is declared to have the quality of 
figure .”3 It sufficiently appears from these several passages, 
that the accounts with which they sa^sfy themselves, are 
merely such random guesses as would occur to the most 
vulgar and untutored minds. From intellect rose ether: 
from ether, air ; from air, fire and light. It appears from 
this passage that they consider light and heat as absolutely 
the same: yet the moon afforded them an instance of light 
without heat; and they had instances innumerable of heat 
without the presence of light. What is the meaning, when 
it is declared that fire, alias light has the quality of figure, 
it is impossible to say. That fire, or, which is the same 
thing, light, is itself figured, is an affirmation wherein little 
meaning can be found. That fire, that is, light, is the cause 
of figure in all figured bodies, is an affirmation which, not- 
withstanding the absurdity, is in exact harmony with the 

» Laws of Menu, ch. !. 76. 2 ibw. 76. 3 Ibid. 77. 
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mode of guessing at the operations of nature, admired as BOOK II. 
philosophy among the Hindus. chap ix. 

The account of water and earth is a link of the same chain. 

“From light, a change being effected, comes water with the 
quality of taste ; and from water is deposited earth with 
the quality of smell.”^ As from ether came air, so from air 
light, from light water, and from water earth. It is useless 
to ask what connexion appears between water and light, or 
earth. and water. Connexion, reason, probability, had 
nothing to do with the case. A theory of successive pro- 
duction struck the fancy of the writer, and all inquiry was 
out of the question. Here occurs the same difficulty as in 
the case of air; air was endowed with the quality of touch ; 
water and earth are said to have the qualities of smell and 
taste. In this we perceive a most fantastic conceit: To 
water is ascribed the quality of taste; to earth the quality 
of smell ; to fire, the quality of figure^ (I suspect it should 
be translated sight ) ; to air, the quality of touch ; and to 
ether, the quality (as Sir William Jones translates it) of 
conveying souncl ; I suspect it should bo. translated, the 
quality of hearing.^ 

We have thus seen the speculations respecting the origin 
and qualities of the principal parts of inanimate nature. 

* Laws of Menu, ch. i. 78. 

5 It is not easy to apprehend the force of the technical terms of a system 
with which we are imperfectly acquainted, and It is still more impossible to 
express their purport in a furelKii language in which no ja'ecise equivalents 
for the originals exist. We need not wonder, therefore, that the author sees . 
nothing but absurility in the imperfectly detailed evolution of the elements 
and their properties, although as far as relates to the connexion between the 
elements and their properties there is nothing irrational or absurd in the 
scheme. The Hindus early adopted the doctrine that there is no vacuum in 
•nature, but observing that air was excluded under various circumstances from 
space, they devised, in order to account for the separation (d particles, a subtle 
clement or ether, by which all interstices, the most minute and inaccessible, 
were pervaded, a notion which modern philosophy intimates some tendency to 
adopt, as regards the planetary movements ; and it was to this subtle element 
that they ascribed the ])roperty of conveying sound : in which they were so 
far riglit that in vaciu) there can be no sound. Air, again, is .said to he pos- 
sessed of the fiiculty of touch, that is, it is the medium through which the con- 
tact of bodies is etfected—ether keeps them apart—air impels them together. 

Fire, or rather light, has the property of flgure. Mr. Colebrookc renders it of 
colour ; in either case the tlieory is true, for neither colour nor form is discern- 
ible except through the medium of light. Water has the property of ta.ste, an 
atflrmatlon perfectly true, for nothing is sensible to the palate until it is 
dissolved by the natural fluids. Tlio pre.senee of odour as a property of earth, 
is less intelligible, but the notion was pr(»hably derived from ob.servation of the 
fragrance ofllie vegetable world, which was assigned to the soil on which the 
^ flowers bloomed . That these views are open to philosophical objections is per- 
fectly true, but they are not fantastic, not random guesses, they are founded on 
observation, and are not devoid of rationality.— W. 
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The same divine volume affords us a specimen of their 
ideas concerning the origin of at least one great depart- 
ment of animated nature. “From hot moisture are born 
biting gnats, lice, fleas, and common flies ; these, and what- 
ever is of the same class, are produced by hcat.”^ If this 
be an idea natural enough to the mind of an uncultivated 
observer, it is at least not a peculiar proof of learning and 
civilisation. 

Of the arbitrary style of deciding without inquiry, the 
natiy’al and ordinary style of all rude minds, a curious spe- 
cimen is aftbrdcd by the Hindu dogma, that vegetables, as 
well as animals, "have internal consciousness, and are 
sensible of pleasure and pain.”- 

Mr. Wilford, the industrious explorer of the literature of 
this ancient people, informs us: "The Hindus were super- 
ficial botanists, and gave the same appellation to plants of 
diflerent classes.”^ To arrange or classify,^ on this or any 
other subject, seems an attempt which has in all ages 
exceeded the mental culture of the Hindus. 

Of all circumstances, however, connected with the state 
of Hindu society, nothing has called forth higher expres- 
sions of eulogy and admiration than the astronomy of the 
Brahmens. Mons. Bdilly, the celebrated author of the 
Histoi’y of Astronomy, may be regarded as beginning the 
concert of praises, upon this branch of the science of the 
Hindus. The grounds of his conclusions were certain 
astronomical tables ; from which he diiferrcd, not only ad- 
vanced progress in the science, but a date so ancient as to 
bo entirely inconsistent with the chronology of the He- 
brew Scriptures. The man who invented a theory of an,, 
ancient and highly civilized })eoplo, now extinct, formerly 
existing in the wdlds of Tartary, and who maintained it 
with uncommon zeal, and all the efforts of his ingenuity, 
is not to be trusted as a guide in the regions of conjecture. 
Anotlicr cause of great distrust attaches to Mons. Bailly. 
Voltaire, and other excellent writers in France, abhorring 
the evils which they saw attached to Catholicism, laboured 

* I^ws of Menu, ch. i. 45. 2 49 , gge also Ibid. xi. 143 to 146. 

3 Wilford on the Nile. A.siat. Kes. Hi. 310. 

* The Hindus were certainly unacquainted with cither the Linntean 

or natunil orders, but they were cureful observers Iwth of the external 
and iutr nial jiroperties of plants, and furnish copious lists of the vegetable 
world, with sensible notices of tlicdr uses, and names signitlcant of their pecu- 
liarities.— W. * 
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to subvert the authority of the books on which it was BOOK II. 
founded. Under this impulse, they embraced, with ex- chap. ix. 

treme credulity, and actual enthusiasm, the tales respect- * 

ing the great antiquity of the Chinese and Hindus as 
disproving, entirely, the Mosaic accounts of the duration 
of the present race of men. When a case occurred, in 
which it appeared that this favourite conclusion could be 
established on tlie strength of astronomical observations 
and mathematical reasoning, the great object seemed to 
be accomplished. The argument was laboured with the 
utmost diligence by Mons. Bailly, was received with un- 
bounded applause, and for a time regarded as a demon- 
stration in form of the falsehood of Christianity. 

The most eminent of all the mathematical converts, 
gained by Mons. Bailly, was Mr. Playfair, the professor of 
mathematics in the University of lilinburgh. A bias was 
probably created in his mind by the high reputation of 
Mons. Bailly for his attainments in that science in which 
Mr. Playfair himself was so great a master ; and any feel- 
ing of that nature could not fail to be greatly strengthened, 
by the loud applause, in which his countrymen, both those 
who were still in India, and those who had returned from 
it, at that time concurred, of the wonderful learning, 
wonderful civilization, and wonderful institutions of the 
Hindus ; applause which imposed implicit belief on minds 
such as that of his^ illustrious colleague, the author of the 
Historical Disquisition concerning the knowledge which 
the ancients had of India. In a paper published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Mr. Play- 
fair stated, with skill and dexterity, the matter of evidence 
on which the proposition is founded;* and in an article 
lately published in the Edinburgh Review, * the arguments 
are controverted by which Mr. Bentley had endeavoured 
to overthrow his opinion; but a suspension of belief, till 
further information shall yield more satisfactory proof, is 
all that in this latter document is contended for. 

Such a demand, however, is infinitely too much, and at 
variance with all the principles of reasoning. When an 
opinion is obviously contradicted by a grand train ot cir- 

» Transactions of the Royal Society of Edio. vol. il. 

* Of which he has over all Europe been recognised as the author ; Vide infra, 
p. 105, note I. 
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BOOK II. cumstances, and is not entirely supported by the special 
CHAP. IX. proof on which it pretends to rest, it is unproved ; and 
“ ' ' whatever is unproved, and out of the known order of na- 
ture, is altogether unworthy of belief j deserves simple re- 
jection. 

Whoever, in the present improved state of our know- 
ledge, shall take the trouble to contemplate the proof 
which we possess of the state of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion among the Hindus, can form no other conclusion, but 
that everything (unless astronomy be an exception) bears 
clear, concurring, and undeniable testimony to ‘ the ignor- 
ance of the Hindus, and the low state of civilization in 
which they remain. That such a people are masters of 
the science of astronomy to a degree which none but na- 
tions highly cultivated have elsewhere ever attained, is 
certainly not to be credited on any chain of proof that is 
not entire.* 

Of the fitness of the proof to maintain any such con- 
clusions as have been founded upon it, an idea may be 
formed from this ; that Mr. Bentley, who had paid great 
attention to the books of Hindu astronomy, says they are 
all of modern date, and their pretensions to antiquity, 
founded only on forgery.* As his moderate knowledge of 
mathematics, however, and even the inelegancies of his 
style, have been sarcastically employed to throw discredit 
^ upon his conclusions, it is of importance to add that the 
two mathematicians whose reputation fbr profundity seems 
to exceed that of their contemporaries, Laplace, and an 
eminent ornament of our country, not only reject the in- 
ference of the great antiquity and perfection of the Hindu 


1 Mr. Playfair has himself priven us a criterion for determiiiinjj on his notions 
of the Hindu astronomy, which is perfectly sumcient. He says, in the con- 
elusions of his discounsi^ (Kdin. Trans, ii. 192), “ Tiiese conclusions are without 
doubt extraordinary ; and have no other claim to our belief, except that their 
l)cing false were much more wonderful than their being true.” On this prin- 
ciple, the question is decided : for the wonder is little that tliey should be 
false, but mighty Indeed were they true. 

2 Asiat. Kes. vl. 677.— M. As presently mentioned, Mr. Bentley had but a 
moderate knowledge of mathematics. He had a still more moderate know- 
ledge of Sanscrit, and was quite incapable of forming an opinion of the authen- 
ticity of Sanscrit writings, upon an accurate estimate of tlieir contents. Ufa 
notion that the astronomical works of the Hindus were all forgeries, wai 
founded entirely upon prejudice, not upon inquiry. Having known him 
pei sonally, the writer had various opportunities of appreciating his cliarac- 
tcr, in tills respect. Hindu Iforgery, was the engrossing idea of his mind, 
with wliich it was vain to argue, as It was the progeny of passion, not of 
reason.- W. 
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astronomy, but from the evidence offered, draw a conclu- BOOK II. 
sion directly the reverse; viz., that this science is in the chap. ix. 

very same state of infancy among the Hindus with all the 

other branches of knowledge. The Surya Sidhanta is the 
great repository of the astronomical knowledge of the 
Hindus. It is on the authority of our own countryman ^ 

I am enabled to declare, that this book is itself the most 
satisfactory of all proofs of the low state of the science 
among the Hindus, and the rudeness of the people from 
whom it proceeds ; that its fantastic absurdity is truly 
Hindu ; that all we can learn from it are a few facts, the re- 
sult of observations which required no skill ; that its vague 
allegories and fanciful reflections prove nothing, or every- 
thing ; that a resolute admirer may build upon them all 
the astronomical science of modem times ; but a man who 
should divest his mind of the recollection of European 
discoveries, and ask what a people unacquainted with the 
science could learn from the Surya Sidhanta, would find 
it next to nothing.* 

1 No wei^jht can bo attached to an anonymous authority ; what means has 
he had of forming an estimate of tlie Suiya Siddhanta? The translation of 
a standard work on Hindu astronomy, is much w'anted, to determine accu- 
rately the extent of their science The conclusions founded on partial 
extracts from astronomical works, and dissertations, having certain circum- 
scribed purposes, are necessarily imperfect, and arc probably, in many respects, 
erroneous.— -W. 

* Dr. Smith, with his usual sagacity, says, “ There are various causes which 
render astronomy the very first of the sciences whicli is cultivated by a rude 
people : though from the distance of the objects, and the consequent myste- 
riousness of their nature and motions, this would seem not to be the case. Of 
all the phenomena of nature, the celestial appearances are, by tlieir gi'catness 
and beauty, the most strikingly jiddressed to tlie curiosity of mankind. Hut it 
is not only their greatness and beauty by which they become the first objects 
of a 8i)eciilatlve curiosity. The species of objects in the heavens are few lu 
number ; tlic sun, the moon, the planets, and the fixed stars. All the changes, 
too, which are ever observed in tlicso bodies, evidently arise from some differ- 
ence in the velocity and direction of their several motions. All this formed a 
very simple object of consideration. The objects, however, wiiich the inferior 
parts of nature presented to view, the earth and the bodies which immediately 
surround it, though they wore much more familiar to the mind, wercj more apt 
to embarrass and perplex it, by the variety of their 8i)ecies, and by the intricacy 
and seeming irregularity of the laws or orders of their succession. The variety 
of meteors in the air, of clouds, rainbows, thunder, lightning, winds, rain, hail, 
snow, is vast, and the order of their succession seems to be most irregular and 
inconstant. The species of fossils, minerals, plants, animals, wlilch are found 
In the waters and near the surface of the earth, are still more intricately diver- 
(dfled ; and if we regard the different manners of their production, their mutual 
influence in altering, destroying, supporting one another, the orders of their 
succession seem to admit of an almost infinite variety If the imagination, 
therefore, wlien it considered the appearances in the heavens, was often per- 
plexed and driven out of its natural career, it would be much more exposed to 
the same embarrassment, when It directed its attention to the objects which 
the earth presented to it, and when it endeavoured to trace their progress and 
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BOOK 11. The Hindu astronomy is possessed of very considerable 
CHAP. IX. accuracy in regard to the mean motions. In other re- 

spects, it has no pretensions to correctness or refinement. 

Astronomy may acquire great accuracy in regard to the 
mean motions, without the help of any nice or delicate 
observations ; and while the science can hardly be said to 
exist. If there is every reason to believe, and none what- 
soever to disbelieve, that the mean motions of the Hindu 
astronomy have been gmlually corrected in the same 
manner in which the calendars of ancient nations have 
been improved, the legitimate conclusion cannot be mis- 
taken. 

As far as a conclusion can be drawn respecting the state 
of astronomy among the Hindus, from the state of their 
instruments of observation (and an analogy might be ex- 
pected between those closely connected circumstances,) 
the inference entirely corresponds with what the other 
circumstances in the condition of the Hindus have a ten- 
dency to establish. The observatory at Benares, the great 
seat of Hindu astronomy and learning was found to be 
rude in structure, and the instruments with which it was 
provided of the coarsest contrivance and construction. 

Even Mr. Playfair himself observes that “regular ob- 
servations began to be made in Chaldea with the era of 
Nabonassar ; the earliest wliich have merited the atten- 
tion of succeeding ages.” The observation which he next 
presents is truly philosophical and in^ortant. “ The cu- 
riosity of the Greeks,” says he, “was, soon after, directed 
to the same object ; and that ingenious people was the 
first that endeavoured to explain or connect, by theory, 
the various phenomena of the heavens.”^ This was an 


successive revolutions.” Essays l)y Dr. Adam Smith, p. 07, OR, Of the Per- 
sians, Mr. Scott Warinj^ says, “ Their j)crver.se predilection fo?* judicial astroloj?y 
excites them to the study of a.stronoiny, mendy tliat tliey may foretell the con- 
junction of the pl.'inets; and when they arc able to do this with any degree of 
accuracy, they are accounted men of considerable science. They liave two 
dc8crii>tions of Ephemeris ; the first containing tiio conjunction and ojiposition 
of tlie luminaries: and the second the eclipses, the longitude and latitude of 
the stars,” &c. Tour to Sheeraz, p. 254. Tlie pages of tlie historian being 
little jidapted to mathematical and astronomical discussion, I have inserted, 
by way of Appendix, an examination of the argiTments for the antiquity and ex- 
cellence of the Hindu tistronoiny ; with which the friendship of tlie great ma- 
thematician to whom I have alluded has enabled me to elucidate the subject. 
See Appimd. No. 1. at the end of the chapter. 

1 Playfair on the Astronomy of the Brahmens. Trans. Roy. Soc. Edln. ii, 
135, 
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important step ; all that preceded was mere observation BOOK II. 
and empiricism, not oven the commencement of science,^ chap. ix. 

He adds ; “ The astronomy of India gives no theory, nor 

even any description of the celestial phenomena, but 
satisfies itself with the calculation of certain changes in 
the heavens, particularly of the eclipses of the sun and 
moon, and with the rules and tables by which these calcu- 
lations must be performed. The Brahmen, seating him- 
self on the ground, and arranging his shells •before him, 
repeats the enigmatical verses that are to guide his cal- 
culation, and from his little tablets and palm-leaves, takes 
out the numbers that are to be employed in it. He ob- 
tains his result with wonderful certainty and expedition ; 
but having little knowledge of the principles on which 
his rules are founded, and no anxiety to be better in- 
formed, he is perfectly satisfied, if, as it usually hapj)ens, 
the commencement and duration of the eclipse answer, 
within a few minutes, to his prediction. Beyond this, his 
astronomical inquiries never extend ; and his observations, 
when ho makes any, go no further than to determine the 
meridian line, or the length of the day at the place where 
he observes.”'^ 

Scarcely can there be drawn a stronger picture than this 
of the rude and infant state of astronomy. The Brah- 
men, making his calculation by shells, is an exact resem- 
blance of the rude American performing the same opera- 
tion by knots on a string ; and both of them exhibit a 
practice which then only prevails ; either when the more 
ingenious and commodious method of ciphering, or ac- 
counting by written signs, is unknown; or when the human 
mind is too rude and too weak to break through the force 
of an inveterate custom.® 

I Dr. Smith says, “ Nature, acconlin^ to common observation, appears a 
chaos of jarrinfr ami discordant appearances, into which philoNoplh endeavours 
to introduce order by representing; the invisible chains which biml toijcther all 
these disjointed objects. It thus soothes the imagination, and renders tlio 
theatre of nature a more coherent, and therefore a more ninKoificcnt spectacle, 
than otherwise it would appear to be Mankind in the first ages of society have 
Uttle curiosity to find nut those hidden chains of events which bind together the 
seemingly disjointed appearances of nature. A sjivage has no inclinatlou to 
amuse himself with searching out what seems to serve no other purpose than to 
render the theatre of nature a more connected spectacle to his imagination.” 

Essays, Hist, of Astron. pp. 20, 21, 23. 

3 Playfair, onAlic Astron. of the i'ralimens. Trans. H. S.E.u. 138, 139. 

3 Goguct, having mentioned the qulpos of the Peruvians, says, “ It is the 
same with the negroes on the coast of Juida. They know nothing of the art of . 

WTitlng, and yet they can calcul ate the largest sums with great facility, by 
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BOOK II. But the rude state of the science of astronomy among 
CHAP. IX. the Brahmens of the present day, is supposed to have 

been preceded by a period in which it was cultivated to a 

high degree of perfection. It is vain to ask at what date 
this period had its existence ; and where the signs of such 
ancient knowledge are to be found. To these questions, 
no answer can be returned. Sir William Jones himself 
admits, “ it is improbable that the Indian astronomers, in 
very early times, had made more accurate observations 
than those of Alexandria, Bagdad, or Maraghah ; and still 
more improbable that they should have relapsed without 
apparent cause into error.” ‘ Mr. Davis, one of the oriental 
inquirers to whom we are most indebted for our know- 
ledge of Hindu astronomy, says, “ I had been inclined to 
think with many others, that the Brahmens possess no 
more knowledge in astronomy, than they have derived 
from their ancestors in tables ready calculated to their 
hands, and that few traces of the principles of the science 
could bo found among them ; but, by consulting some 
Sanscrit books, I was induced to alter my opinion. I be- 
lieve the Hindu science of astronomy will be found as well 
known now, as it ever was, among them.” ^ In other words, 


means of cords and knots, which have their own si^nnAcatinn.” Hist. Gdn. do 
Voyage, iv. 283, 373, and 393. Origin of Laws, i. 224. We are infonned by 
Herodotus, that the Kgyptians, like tlie Hrahmens, counted by shells; 
and, at one time at lejwt the Greeks ; but in an mverse order, the Greeks 
passing from left to right, the Egyptians from right’to left. Hcrodot. lib. ii. 
cap. 36. 

' Asiat. Res. il. 11.'). The following is valuable from thej)enof M.Delambrc, 
“ M. La riace, qui avoit quelque interet k soutenir la grande uneieniietd de 
rastrononiie Indicnnc.et qui avoit d’abord parld des mouvemeiis moyens etdes 
dpoques des llindous de la manicre la ])lus uvantageuse, a flni ]Mmrtant par 
croire et imprimer que leurs tables ne remontent pas au deia du 13me sikle. 
Mr. Playtair, en rdpondant h I’objcction do M. de La Place, nc la ddtruit pas. 
Peu importc que Bailly ait afflrind | lus ou moins directement et positivement 
la conjonction gdndrule des pJanbtes, qui a ddtenuint; I’epoque ; ce qu’il falloit 
dclaircir est un fait. Les tables Indlqueut-elles en etfet cottc conjonction, 
I’dpoque ulors est Active, et I’a-stronomie Indienne est l)caucoup plus modenie. 
Les tables irindiqueiit-elles pas cette conjonction, alors I’objection de M. La 
Place toinlxj d’elle-incme. C’cst ce qne ne dit pas Mr. Playfair, et e’est cc quo 
Je n’ai pas le terns de vdriAer. Mals quand inGrae I’objection seroit sans force, 
II resteroit bien d’autres ditScultds. Co ne sont pas qnelques rencontres 
lieureuscs parmi uiic foule de calculs erronds oh incohdrens, qui sufflroient 
pour j)rouver I’antlqultd de rAstronomlc Indienne. La forme mystdricuse de 
leurs tables et de leurs mdthodes siifflrolt pour donner des 8oui>9ons but leur 
vdrac-itd. C’est une question qui probablement ne sera jamais ddcidde, et qui 
ne pourroit rdtre que par do nouvelles ddcouvertes dans les dcrits des Hin- 
dous.” Letter from M. Dclambe, dated Paris, July 21, 18 14f published. Ap- 
pendix, note D., of “ Researches cona*rning the Laws, &c. of India, by 6. 
Craufuvd. Ksq.” 

^ Asiat Res. il. 226-228. 
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the ignorance of the present age is the same with the igr BOOK II. 
norance of all former ages.’’^ chap. ix. 

While we are thus unable, from all we have learned of 

the Hindu astronomy, to infer either its high antiquity, 
or great excellence, it is a matter of doubt whether even 
that portion of the science which they possess, they may 
not, to a certain degree, have derived from other nations 
more advanced in civilization than themselves.- The 
Hindu astronomy possesses certain features of singularity 
which tend to prove, and have, by various inquirers, been 
held sufficient to prove, its perfect originality. But it 
may very well be supposed, that in a science which so na- 
turally fixes the attention of even a rude people, the 
Hindus themselves proceeded to a certain extent; and 
even if they did borrow the most valuable portion of all 
that they know, that it was constrained to harmonize with 
the methods they had already invented, and the dis- 
coveries they had previously made. The fact, moreover, 

* Of that ignorance take the followinj? specimens “ The Bhagavat,” (says 
Mr. Davis, Asmt. Kes. iii. 225) “ when treating of the system of the universe, 
places tlie moon above the sun, and the planets above the fixed stars.'* — 

The prince of serpents continually sustains the weight of this earth.” Sa- 
contala, beginning of act v.— “ Some of them" [the Brahmens of the present 
day] ” are capable," says .Mr. Orrae, Hist, of Indost. i. 3, “ of calculating 
an eclipse, which seems to be the utmost stretch of tlicir mathematical know- 
ledge,” 

As compared with the -state of Astronomical science In modern times, 

Hindu Astronomy, of course, is far from e.xcellence, a.s Schlcgel remarks, ” il 
n’est pasbesoin de fairc de gros livres pour le prouver;” it is, perhaps, inferior 
to tlic Astronomy of the ( Jreeks. but it exhibits many proofs of accurate observa- 
tion and deduction, liigiily creditable to tlic science of Hindu Astronomers. 

The division of the ecliptic into lunar niansioii.s, tlie solar zodiac, the mean 
motions of the planets, the prece.ssion of the equinoxes, tlie eartli’s self support 
in space, the diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis, the revolution of the 
moon on her axis, her distance from the earth, the dimension of tlic orbits of 
the planets, the calculation of eclipses, ani parts of a system which could not 
have hccu found amongst an unenlightened people. That the antiquity of the 
Hindu Astronomy has been exaggerated Is no doubt true, but there is no 
reason to conceive that it is not ancient. Even Bentley, himself, refers the 
contrivance of the lunar mansions toB.C. 1424, a period anterior to the 
earliest notices of Greek Astronomy, and implying a course of still earlier ob- 
servation. The originality of Hindu Astronomy, it this era be granted, is at 
once established, but it is also proved by intrinsic evidence, as although there 
are some remarkable coincidences between tlie Hindu and other systems, 
their methods are their own. “ If there be any resemblances,” says Professor 
Wallace (Account of British India, Edinburgh,) they have arisen out of the 
nature of the science, or from what the Indians have borrowed from the Ara- 
bians, who were instructed by the Greeks, rather than from anything borrowed 
from the Indians by the Arabians or the Greeks." There is no occasion to 
suppose the Greeks were instructed by the Hindus, but the Arabians cer- 
tainly were. Their own writers affirm that Indian Astronomers were greatly 
encouraged by the early khalifs, partlculariy Harnn al Rashid and A1 Maniun ; 
they were invited to Bagdad, and their works were translated into Arabic. 

The Hindus wore, fully as much as the Greeks, the teachers of the Arabians. 

-W. 
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BOOK 11. is, that if the Hindu astronomy exhibits marks of dis- 
ciiAP. IX. tinction from other systems, it exhibits, on the siipposi- 

tion of its originality, still more surprising instances of 

agreement with other systems. “ The days of the week ” 
(I use the language of Mr. Playfair) “ are dedicated by the 
Brahmens, as by us, to the seven planets, and, what is 
truly singular, they are arranged precisely in the same 
order. The ecliptic is divided, as with us, into twelve 
signs of thirty degrees each. This division is purely ideal, 
and is intended merely for the purpose of calculation. 
The names and emblems by which these signs arc ex- 
pressed, are nearly the same as with us ; and as there is 
nothing in the nature of things to have determined this 
coincidence, it must, like the arrangement of the days of 
the week, be the result of some ancient and unknown com- 
munication.” * Prom this striking circumstance, Montuola, 
the celebrated historian of mathematics, inferred, that the 
Hindu zodiac was borrowed from the Greeks ; and from 
the vicinity of the Greek empire of Bactria, as well as 
from the communications which took place between the 
Hindus, the Persians, and Arabians, the hicility with 
which the knowledge of the Grecian astronomy might 
pass into India is clear. Sir William Jones controverts 
the position that the Hindu ecliptia was borrowed from 
the Greeks; he contends that it was derived from the 
Chaldeans.2 ] 3 ^^ this is the same in tjie end.® 

1 Playfair, on the Astronomy of the Brahmins. Trans. R. S. E. ii. 140, 141. 
See, to tlie same purpos(\ Colchrooke on the Indian and Arabian Divisions of 
the Zodiac, Asiat. Res. ix. 323, 376. 

2 Asiat. Res. il. 289. 

. 3 The division of the zodiac amonj? the Birmans ay well as the Brahmens, 
resembles ours, tlic orifjinal Chaldean. “ My friend Saiij^ermano," {.«ay8 Dr. 
Buchanan, Asiat. Res. vi, 204),“(favc Captain Symes a silver basin, (tn which 
the twelve sijfns were embossed. He conceived, and I think justly, that this 
zodiac had been communicated to the Bunnans from Chaldea by the interven- 
tion of tlie Brahmens. And I find, that in this conjecture I’o is supported by 
Sir W. Jones, (As. Re.s. ii. 306). Both, however, I am afraid, will excite the 
Indijpiation of the Brahmen.s, who, as the learned jud/;e in another place al- 
leges, have always l)een too proud to borrow science from any nation ignorant 
of the Vedas. Of their being so proud as not to acknowledae their obligations, 
I make no doubt; but that they have borrowed from the Chaldeans, who were 
ignorant of the Vedas, Sir W. Jones himself has proved. Why, then, should he 
have opposed the sarcastic smiles of perplexed Pandits to the rea8(ming of M. 
Montucla (As. lies.ii. 303, 289), when that learned man alleged that the Brah- 
mens have derived astronomical knowledge from the Creeks and Arabs. The 
expres-sion of the Brahmens quoted by him as a proof, namely, ‘ that no base 
creature ran be lower than a Ynvan or Greek,’ only exjiosos their miserable ig- 
norance and disgusting illiberality.’’--On this pride, too great to learn (a sure 
sign of barbarity), it is also to 1)C remarked, that a matrimonial connexion 
(among the Hindus the most sacred of all connexions) took place between Se- 
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At one time a disposition appeared to set the know- BOOK II. 
ledge of the Hindus, in pure mathematics, very high. chap. ix. 

A very convenient, and even an ingenious mode of con- 

structing the table of approximate signs, is in use among 
the Hindu astronomers. “But ignorant totally,” says 
Professor Leslie, “ of the principles of the operation, those 


leucua and Sandrocottos. “ On this difficulty,” says Mr. Wilford, “ I consulted 
the pundits of Benares, and they all j^ave me the same answer ; namely, that 
in the time of Chandragupta.the YavaiiaS were much respected, and were even 
considered as a sort of Hindus.” Asiat. lies. v. 28tJ. What was to hinder the 
Jirahmens from learning astnmomy from the Orctks at that period? Mr. Wil- 
ford indeed says that a great intercourse formerly subsisted l)ctween the Hindus 
and the nations of the W est. Ibid. iii. 2i»7, 2118. Sir William seems to have 
known but little of tlie intercourse w'hich subsisted betM’een the Hindus and 
the people of the West. buetonins(in vit. Octav.) informs us, that the Indians 
sent ambassadors to Augustus. An embassy met him when in Syria, from king 
•Porus, as lie is ^-alled, witli letters written in the (Jreek character, containing, 
as usual, a hyperbolical description of the grandeur of the monarch. Strabo, 
lib. XV. p. 66d. A Brahineii was among those ambassadors, who followed 
Augustus to Athens, and there burned liimself to death. Strabo, Ibid, and 
Dio Cass. lib. liii. p. 527. Anotlier splendid embassy was sent from the same 
<iuarter to Constantine. Cedreni Annal. p. 242, Ed. Basil. 15(>6; Maurice, 
Hist. iii. 125. “ I have long haiiioured a suspicion,” says Gibbon, “ that all 
the Scythian, and some, perhaps wme/t, of the Indian science, was derived 
from the Creeks of Bactriana.” Oibbon, vii. 294. A confirmation of this idea, 
by no means trifling, was found in China, by Lord Macartney and his suite, 
who discovered the mathematical instruments deposited in the cities of Tekin, 
and Nankeen, not constructed tor the latitude of those places, but for the 37tli 
parallel, the position of Balk or Bactria; Burrow’s China, ji. 289. The cer- 
tainty of tlie fact of a Christian church being planted in India at a time not 
distant from tliat of the aiiostles, is a proof tliat the Hindus had the means of 
learning from the Creeks.— We learn the following \ery im])ortant fact from 
Dr. Buchanan : The greater part of Bengal manu^cripts, oMing to the badness 
of the paper, require to be copied at Iea.st once in ten years, as they will, in 
that climate, pre.serve no longer ; and every copyist, it is to be Ml^pected, adds 
to old hooks whatever discovei’ies lie makes, relinquishing his imniediato repu- 
tation for Iciirning, in ordei to promote the granii and p’ofltiible employment 
of his .sect, the delusion of the luuJlitude. Asiat. lies. vi. 174, note. Anquetil 
Duperi’on, who Inul at an early period asserted the communication of Grecian 
science to the Hindu.s, (^ee Hechcrches Histi riques et Bhiiosophiques sur I’lnde) 
supported this conclusion at the end of his long life. N’est il pas avouc,” 
says he in his notes to tlie French translation of raoliiio’s Travels, iii. 442 ; 
“ quo, de tout terns, sans comiuetc, avee conqnete, par terre comme par mer, 
TAsie, I’ludc, et I’Europe, out eu des relations plus ou moiiis actives; que les 
savans, les sages de ces eontrees se sont visiles, ont pu se faire part de leurs 
dccouvcrtes; ct qii'il n’est jias hors de vraisembliuiee quo quehiues uus anroiit 
fait u.sjige dans leurs livre8,indme sans eu avertir, dosnouvclles lumiercs qu’ils 
avaiciit revues de retraiiger? De nos jours, le Kajah d’Amher, dans scs 
ouvrages astronomiques, parle dcs tables de la Hire. Lc llajah DJe.ssingue, 
aura protlte des levous dii B. Buudier, qu’il avtut uppcle aupres de lui. Si 
rastronome Brahme, avee lequel M. le Gentil a travaille h rondicherrl, dcrit 
Bur l astronomie, sans abandoniier le fond de ses prindiies, du systeme Indien, 
il adopU'ra dcs pratiques qu’il aura reiuorquees dans son disciple, caleuiera, 
quolque Indou, h la Eraiivaiso, ct donnera eommo do lui, du pays des resultats 
rdellement tirds de ses rapiiorte avee I’astrouomie Franvaise. Nier ccs proba- 
bilitds, e’est ne pas eonnaitre les homaits.”— “ 11 y a ditfdrcntes dpoques dans 
les seienees Imiieimes, dans la mythologie, les opinions religieuses de cetto 
contrde, Les Indiens out re(;u ou cmprmite diverses connais.sauces des Arabes, 
des Perscs, eu tel temps; des tivecs daus tel autre.” Ibid. p. 451. 
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BOOK IL humble calculators are content to follow blindly a slavish 
CHAP. IX. routine. The Brahmens must, therefore; have derived 

such information from people further advanced than 

themselves in science, and of a bolder and more inventive 
genius. Whatever may be the pretensions of that passive 
race, their knowledge of trigonometrical computation has 
no solid claim to any high antiquity. It was probably, 
before the revival of letters in Europe, carried to the East 
by the tide of victory. The natives of Hindustan might 
receive instruction from the Persian astronomers, who 
were themselves taught by the Greeks of Constantinople, 
and stimulated to those scientific pursuits by the skill and 
liberality of their Arabian conquerors.”^ 

^ Elements of Geometry, etc., by John Leslie. Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Kdinburjfh, note xxiv. All that cmi be said in favour of 
the mathematii al science of the Ilindns is very skilfully summed up in the 
followinir passable, by a mathematician of Hrst-rate eminence, William Wallace, 
Ksq., the Professor of Mathematics in tiic University of Edinburgh. “ The 
researches of the learned have brought to light astronomical tables in India, 
which must have been constructed by the principles of geometry ; but tlie 
period at which they have been formed has by no meiuis been completely as- 
certained. Some are of opinion, that they have U'cn framed from observations 
made at a very remote ])eriod, not less than 3,000 years before the Christian 
era ; and if this opinion be well founded, the science of geometry must have 
been cultivated in India to a considerable extent, long before the t»erio(l as- 
signed to its origin in the VVe.st ; so that many of the elementary propositions 
may have been brought from India to Greece. The Hindus have a treatise 
called tlie Surya Sidhanta, which profes-ses to be a revelation from heaven, 
communicated to Meya, a man of great sanctity, about four millions of years 
ago ; but settmg aside this fabulous origin, it has U-en supposed to be of great 
antiquity, and to have been written at lea.st two thousand years before the 
Christian era. Interwoven with many absurdities, this book contains a rational 
system of trigonometry, wdiich differs entirely from that first known in Greece 
or Arabia. In fact, it is founded on a geometrical Theorem, which was not 
known to the gcoinetricians of Europe before the time of Vieta, about two 
hundred years ago. And it employs the sines of arcs, a thing unknown to the 
Greeks, who u.sed the chords of the double arcs. I'hc invention of sines has 
been attributed to the Arabs; but it is possible that they may have received 
this improveuient in trigonometry, as well as the nujneral charaiters, from 
Indis.” Edinburgh Encycloijedia, Article Geometry, p. 191. The only fact 
here asscited, which liears upon the question of the civilization of the Hindus, 
is that of their u.sing the sines of ares instead of the chords of the double arcs. 
Suppose that tliey invented this method. It proves nothing beyond what all 
men believe, tliat the Hindus made a few of tlie first .steps in civ'ilination at an 
early period; and that they engaged in those abstract sia'culations, metaphy- 
sical and mathematical, to which a senti-barburuus people arc strongly inclined. 
The Arabians were never more than semi-barharou.s. The Greeks were no 
better, at the early age when they were acquainted with the elementary pro- 
positions of geometry. If the Greeks or Arabians Invented, in the seml-bar- 
barous state, the mode of computation by the chords, what was to hinder the 
Hindus from Inventing, while scmi-barlmrous, the mode of computing by the 
sines of arcs? This is upon the supposition that the mode of com])uting by 
sines, and the elementary propositions on w'hlch it depends, really are original 
among the Hindus. Hut this seems not to rest upon very satisfactory proof, 
when it is barely inferred from the use of chords by the Greeks ; and the pos- 
iihilitff alone is asserted of the Arabians having derived the knowledge from 
the Hindus.— M. 

The author has here shifted his gromid ; as his .quotation from Professor 
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Arithmetic is a branch of mathematics ; and among other BOOK II 
inventions, of which the honour has been claimed for the chap. ix. 

Hindus, is that of numerical characters.^ Whether the 

signs used by the Hindus are so peculiar as to render it 
probable that they invented them, or whether it is still 
more probable that they borrowed them, are questions 
which, for the purpose of ascertaining their progress in 
civilisation, are not worth resolving. ^‘The invention of 
numerical characters,” says Goguet, ^^must have been very 
ancient. For though flints, pebbles, and grains of corn 
&c., might be sufticient for making arithmetical calculations, 
they were by no means proper for preserving the result of 
them. It was, however, necessary on many occasions to 
preserve the result of arithmetical operations, and conse- 
quently it was necessary, very early, to invent signs for that 
purpose.”* Under these motives, a people, who had com- 
munication with another people already acquainted with 
numerical signs, would borrow them: a people who had 
no such communication, would be under the necessity of 
inventing them. But alphabetical signs, far more difficult, 
were invented at a rude period of society ; no certain proof 
of civilisation is therefore gained by the invention of 
arithmetical characters. The characters of which Euro- 
peans themselves make use, and which they have borrowed 
from the Arabians, are really hieroglyphics; and “from 
tho monuments of the Mexicans,” says Goguet, “which 
are still remaining, it appears that hieroglyphics were used 
by that people, both for letters and numerical characters.”* 

That diligent and judicious inquirer says, in general, “The 
origin of ciphers or numerical characters was confoimded 
with that of hieroglyphic writing. To this day, the Arabian 


Wallace is hostile to the purport of his argument, ami proves that tho Iliiidns 
had an original method of computation, and one which anticipated modern 
discovery. The position that they must have been indebted to a people further 
advanced than themselves, as, for instance, the Greeks, is sliown to be un- 
tenable. Obliged, however rcluetjuitly, to admit that the Jlindus may have 
invented this method, the author falls back upon the more general charge, 
and says, “ it tlocs not substantiate their civilization.” The question at issue 
in this place is, not their civilization, but their profleieney in matliematics ; 
and the instance given is favourable to tiio pretensions of the Hindus to very 
considerable progress effected by their own independent etforts.— VV. 

* Even Delambre, wlio dispute.s the originality of Hindu jistronomy, con- 
cedes their claim to e^u-ly progress m arithiuotic, and the invention of numerical 
ciphers.— W. 
a Origin of Laws, 1.221. 
a Origin of Laws, i. 224. 
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BOOK 11. ciphers are real hieroglyphics, and do not represent words, 
CHAP. DC. but things. For which reason, though the nations who use 

them speak diflerent languages, yet these characters excite 

the ideas of the same numbei-s in the minds of all.‘ 
Algebraic signs, which were brought into Europe from A ra- 
bia, may, it is said, have originated in India. There is an asser- 
tionof the Arabian writers, that an Arabian mathematician in 
959 travelled to India, in quest of information. He might, 
however, travel without finding. On this foundation, it \i 
plain that no sound inference can be establi shed. If, indeed, ^ 
it were proved that the algebraic notation came from India, 
an invention which the Arabians could make, implies not 
much of civilisation wherever it was made. The shape, 
indeed, in which it was imported from Arabia, sets the 
question at rest. It cannot be described more clearly and 
shortly than in the words of ^Mr. Playfair. The characters, 
as imported from Arabia, ‘^are mere abbreviations of words. 
Thus the fii’st appearance of algebra is merely that of a 
system of short -hand writing, or an abbreviation of common 
language, applied to the solution of arithmetical problems. 
It was a contrivance merely to save trouble.”'-* 

The books of the Hindus abound with the praise of 
learning: and the love and admiration of learning is a 
mark of civilisation and refinement. By the panegyrics, 
however, in the books of the Hindus, the existence is proved 
of little to which admiration is due. #)n the preten.sions 
of the Brahmens to learning, the title to which they re- 
served exclusively to themselves, a great part of their 
unbounded influence depended. It was their interest, 
therefore, to excite aplidmirationof it, that i.s, of themselves, 

^ Il)ul. Mr. (Jilclirist renders It li^hly probable, tlmt not only the digits, 
but tlie letters of the alphabet, are bieruglyphies, rhilosuphie etymology, 
p.23. 

2 Second Dissertation, Supplement to the Kncyelopsedia Britannica, p, 12. 
It is a coincidence well worth remiirhiug, thnt I)i«)phaiitus, a Ureei^ mullu ina- 
tician of Alexandria, about l.'SO years atter Christ, employed a like expedient. 
“The questions he rc.solves,” says Mr. Playfair, “ are of considerable difficulty. 
The expres.sion is* that of common lan^nage Hbbr(‘viatc<l, and assisted by a few 
symbols.” ibid. p. 13. In a MS. of J)iopl)antus, which Boinbelll says he saw 
in the Vatican library, the Indian authors, he says, are often quoted. Nothing 
of this appears in tlie work of Dlophantns, which was published about three 
years after the tin\e when Bumbelli wrote. Nor has any other work of Dlo- 
phantus been produced. It is, be.sides, to be rernombered, that the Greeks 
used the word Indian with great latitude. Tlh*y applied it not merely to the 
people beyond the Indus: tiiey applied it, also, to a people on the Enxiue Sea; 
to a i)eople in Kihiopia ; in a general way, to all the ]»eople of the East. It is 
by no meuiiH clear that Diopliantus would not apply it to the Arabians them* 
selres. Sec Appendix, No. 1I.» at the end of the chapter. 
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by every artifice. When we contemplate, however, the BOOK! 
acquirements and performances on which the most lofty chap, i: 

of these panegyrics were lavished, we can be at no loss for 

a judgment on their learning, or the motive from which the 
praises of it arose. To be able to read the Vedas was merit 
of the most exalted nature ; to have actually read them, 

^ levated the student to a rank almost superior to that of 
mortals. “A priest,” says the sacred text of Menu, “who 
has gone through the whole Veda, is equal to a sovereign 
of the whole world.^ What is valuable in learning could bo 

• Laws of Menu, oh. ix. 245. “ Since the era of Halhcd and Sir William 
Jones,” says Mr. Scott Warinjr, “ the exi.stencc of the precious manuscripts of 
Sanscrit learniuj? has, like tlie chorus to a popular sonj:, been echoed from 
author to author, who, though entirely ignorant of Sanscrit, have stamped 
with credibility a seemingly vague supposition ; for what production have we 
vet seen to justify those extravagant praises?” Tour to Sheeraz, by Ed. Scott 
Waring, p.6. Mr. Wilford, better acquainted with the Puranas than any other 
European, sppaks of them with little respect. He talks “of the ignorant 
compilers of the Puranas, w'ho have arranged this heterogeneous mass without 
method and still less judgment.” As. Ites. vi. 471. M. Bernier, than whom 
no European had better opportunities of ob.serving the actual and present 
attainments of the Brahmens, who oh.sen*cd with a jMjnetrating and judicious 
spirit, and wrote before the birth of theory on the subject, says, “ Apr^s le 
Jhirane qiutlques un.s se jettent dans la ])hilo.sophie oil certaincment ils rdus« 
sissent bien pen jc I’ai difjh dit, ils sont d’une humenr lente et paresseuse, 
et nc sont point animds dans rcsiidrance de parvenir ^ quelque chose par leur 
dtude.” Suite des Memoircs sur VEmpire du Grand Mogol, i. 184. “ Lcurs 
plus fameux Pendets,” says he, “me semblent tres ignovans.” Ibid. p. 185. , 

Mentioning their accounts of the world, he says, “ II y en a aussl qui veulent 
que la lumibre et les tdnebres soient les premiers principes, et disent la-dessus 
mille choses h, vue de pays sans ordre nl suite, et apportent de longues raisons 
qui ne sentent nuUement la philosvphie, niais souvent la fa 90 ii ordinaire de 
parler du peuple.” Ibid. p. 187. Though the Hindiw abstain religiously from 
anatomy, they pretend to know most c<mfldently anatomical facts. “ lls ue 
Idlssenl pas d’assurer qu’il y a cinq mille veiiies dans rhominc, ni pins ni 
molr.s, comme s’ils les avolent bien contes.*' Ibid. p. 190. After a review of 
their whole knowledge, w'hich would be reckoned no incorrect outline, by the 
best informed of the present day, he adds, “Toute.s ce.s grandes impertinences 
que je viens cle vous raconter m’ont souvent fait dire en moi-miune que si ce 
sont Ih les famcuse.s sciences de ces anciens Bragmanes de.s Indes, il fuut qu’il 
y ait eii bien du monde troinpd dans les grandes idees qu’on en a con^iies.” 

Ibid. p. 193. “ For some time a very unjust and unhappy impression appeared 
to have been made on the public mind, by the encomiums passed on the Hindoo 
writings. In the first phwe, they w'ore thus elevated in their antiquity beyond 
the Christian Scriptures, the writings of Moses having been called the pro- 
ductions of yesterday, compared witli those of the Brahmuns. The contents 
of these books, also, were treated with the greatest reverence ; the primitive 
religion of the Hindoos, it was said, revealed the most sublime doctrines, and 
inculcated a pure morality. We v/ere taught to make the greatest distinction 
between the ancient and modeni religion of the Hindoos ; for the apologists 
of Hindooism did not approve of its being judged of by present appearances. 

Some persons endi avoured to persuade us, that the Hindoos were not idolaters, 
because they maintained the unity of God ; though they worshipped tlie work 
of their own hands as God, and though the-number of t|ieir gods was 330,000,000. 

It is very prolaiblo, that the iinitv of God has been a sentiment amongst the 
philosopiiiers of every age ; and that they wished it to be understood, that they 

S hipped the One God, whether they >)owed before the image of Moloch, 
ter, or Kaleo ; yet mankind have generally concluded, that he who wor- 
ships an image is an idolatei . and 1 suppose they will continue to think so, 

VOL. II. G 
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BOOK II. little understood, where consequences of so much importance 

CHAP. IX. were attached to a feat of this description. 

The Hindus have institutions of education ; and the Brah- 
mens teach the arts of reading and writing, by tracing the 
characters with a rod in the sand.* How extensively this 
elementary knowledge is diffused, we have received little 
or no information. This is a satisfactory proof of the want 
of intelligence and of interest with which our countrymen 
in India have looked upon the native population. The 
magistrates, however, who returned answers to the interro- 
gatories of government in the year 1801, respecting the 
morals of the people, describe the state of education in 
general terms, as deplorable in the extreme. Mr. J. Stracey, 
magistrate of Momensing, says, “The lower sort are ex- 
tremely ignorant.” Mr. Paterson, magistrate of Dacca 
Jelalpore, recommends “a total change in the system of 
education amongst those who have any education at all:’^ 


unless, in this n;,'c of reason, common sense should be turned otii of doors.— 
Now, liowevci', tlie world has had .some opportunity of decidinjj: upon the 
claims of the Hindoo writings, bofli as it resi)ect5 their antirjuity and the value 
of their contents. Mr. Colcbrooke’s Essay on the Vddas, and his other im- 
portant translations ; the Hhuguvut Gecta, by Mr. Wilkins ; the translation of 
the Kamayunu, several volumes of which have lK*en printed ; some valuable 
papers in the Asiatic Uescarches ; with otlier translations by dilferent Sungs- 
kritu scholars ; iKive thrown a great body of light on this subject ; and this 
light is daily increasing.— Many an object appears beautiful when seen at a 
distance, and through a mist; but when the fog has dispersed, and the person 
has approached it, he smiles at the deception. Sui^i is tlie exact case with 
these books, and this system of idolatry. Hecaiisc the public, for want of 
being more familiar with the subject, could not ascertain the point of tune 
when the llimloo Shastrus were written, they therefore at once believed the 
assertions of the Hrahmuns and their friends, that their antiquity was un- 
fathomable.” Ward on the Hindoos, Introd. ]). xeix. ” There i.s scarcely any- 
thing in Hirulooisin, when truly known, in which a learned mlin can delight, 
or of which a benevolent man can approve; andl am fully persuaded, that 
there will .soon be but one opinion on the subject, and tliat this opinion will be, 
that the Hindoo sy-tem is lc.ss ancient than tlie Egyptian, andtliat it is the most 
puerile, impure, and bloody, of any system of idolatry that was over established 
on earth.” Ibid. chi. 

* Anquetil Dnperron, w'ho lodged a night at the house of a schoolmaster at a 
Mahrattu villige, a little north of Poona, gives a ludicrous picture of the teach- 
ing scene. “ Le.'< ecollers, siir deux files, accroupis sur leur talons, traijoicnt 
avec le doigt les lettres, ou les mots, sur une planehe noire couverte de sable 
Wane ; d’autres riJp^toient les noms des lettn^s en forme de mots. Car les 
Indien.s, an lieu de dire comrae nous, a, b, c, proiioncent aimsi— awam, banam, 
kaiinm. Le rnaitre ne me parut occupd iieudant une denii heure quo la classo 
dura encoro, qii'ii frapjjer avec nn long rotin le dos iiud de ces pauvres enfans; 
en Asie e’est la partie paye ; la pa.ssi(m malheurcusemcnt trop coinmuno 
dans ces contrees, veille a la suretd do cello quo nos maitres sacriftent k leur 
vengeance. J’aurois bien aise de m’entretenir avec Monsieur le Peda- 
gogue Murate, on du moinsd'avoir un alpliabet do sa main ; niais sa morgue ne 
lui permit pas Ue rdpondre k mes politcsscs.” (Zendavesta, Ulsc. Prelim. 

p. CC.XXX.) 
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adding that ‘Hhe great mass of the lower ranks have BOOK II. 
literally none.” The judges of the court of appeal and chap. ix. 

circuit of Moorshedabad say: “The moral character of a 

nation can be improved by education only. All instruction 
is unattainable to the labouring poor, whose own necessities 
require the assistance of their children as soon as their tender 
limbs are capable of the smallest labour. With the middle 
class of tradesmen, artificers, and shopkeepers, education 
ends at ten years of age, and never reaches further than 
reading, writing (a scarcely legible hand on the plantain 
leaf), and the simplest rules of arithmetic.”^ But if the 
Hindu institutions of education were of a much more perfect 
kind than they appear to have ever been, they would afford a 
very inadecjuate foundation for the inference of a high state 
of civilisation. The truth is, that institutions for education 
more elaborate than those of the Hindus, are found in the 
infancy of civilisation. Among the Turks and the Persians 
there are schools and colleges, rising one above another for 
the different stages of instruction.”^ And scarcely in any 
nation does the business of education appear to have been 
a higher concern of the government than among the Ame- 
ricans of Mexico and Peru.** 

* Papers on India Affairs, No, iil. ordered to be printed by the House of 
Commons, 30th April, 1813. 

2 “ TIk’R* were in these times [the times of Allvcrdi, nabob of Bengal] at 
Azimabnd,” says the author of the Seer Mutakliareen, “ numbers of persons 
who loved sciences and;lcarning; and employed themselves in teaching and 
in being tauglit ; and I remember to have seen in that city and its environs 
alone, nine or ten professors of repute, and three or four hundred students and 
disciples; from wlienee maybe conjectured the number of tliose tliat must 
have been in the great towns, and in the retired districts.” SeeriMutakhnreen, 
i. 705, 4to. Calcutta, 1789. N.B. 'J'his with regard to the Mumilmana of Ben- 
gal. The translator says, in a note, “ The reader must rate properly all these 
students, and all these expressions : tlieir only object was the Corun and its 
commentaries; that is the Mahometan religion, and the Mahometan law.” 

Ibid. A hint very difl'erent from those we are wont to receive from our guides 
in Hindu litoratuiT.— In vain do some persons talk to us of colleges, of places 
of education, and books; these words in Turkey convey not the same ideas as 
with us ” Volney’s Travels in Syria and KgjT)t,ii, 443.--Chardiu, who formed 
as high an opinion of the Persians ns Sir William Jones of the Hindus, tells us 
(Voyiigc en Perse, iii. 130), “ Le gt'niedes Persaiiscst porte aux sciences, plus 
qu’k toute autre profession ; ct I’cn pent dire que les Persans y reussissent si 
blen quo ce sont, apres les Chretiens Eiiropdens, les plus s^Jivans peuples du 

monde 11s envoyent les ent'ans aux collbges, et les (He vent aux lettrcs 

autant que lours moyens le peuvent perraettre.” And at pages 137, 138, ho 
adds that schools are distributed in great numbers in Persia, and colleges very 
numerous.” 

* “ Inca Roca was reputed the 'IrsL whr established schools in Cozco, where 
the Amautas wei’o the mastei’s, and taught such sciences as were fit to iinpro^Tj 
iw minds of Incas, who were princes, and of the chief nobility, not that they 
did instruct them by way of letters, for as yet they had not attained to that 
knowledge, but only in a piMc iicul inauner, end by daily discourses : their 
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BOOK II. As evideiico of the fond credulity with which the state 
CHAP. IX. of society among the Hindus was for a time regarded, I ought 

to mention the statement of Sir W. Jones, who gravely, and 

with an air of belief, informs us, that he had heard of a 
philosopher ‘^whose works were said to contain a system of 
the universe, founded on the principle of attraction and 
the central position of the sun.”^ This reminds the instructed 
reader of the disposition which has been manifested by 
some of the admirem of the Greek and Roman literature, 
and of these by one at least who had not a weak and credu- 
lous mind, to kace the discoveries of modern philosophy 
to the pages of the classics. Dr. Middleton, in his celebrated 
life of Cicero, says, that “several of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the modern philosophy, which pass for the original 
dicoveries of these later times, are the revival rather of 
ancient notions, maintained by some of the first philoso- 
phers, of whom we have any notice in history; as the 
motion of the earth, the antipodes, a vacuum ; and a uni- 
versal gravitation or attractive quality of matter, which 
holds the world in its present form and order.”* It is a 
well-known artifice of the Brahmens, with whoso preten- 
sions and interests it would be altogether inconsistent to 
allow there was any knowledge with which they were not 


other lectures were of relif?ion, and of those reasons and wisdom on wliich their 
laws were established, and of the number and trie exposition of them ; for by 
these means they attained to the art of government and military discipline ; 
they distin^mislied the times and seasons of the year, and by readinj,^ in their 
knots they learned histoi’y and the actions of past u((c»; they imin*oved them- 
selves also in the elegance and ornament of speaking, and took rules and 
measures for the management of their domestic affairs. These Ainautaa, who 
were philosophers, and in high esteem amongst them, taught something also of 
poetry, music, philosophy, and astrology,” &e. (iarcilasso de la Vega, Uoyal 
Commentaries, book iv. ch. xix. This same Inca exhibited one stroke at least 
whiclj will be reckoned high wi.sdom by some amongst us : “ lie enacted that 
the children of the common people should not be educated in the liberal arts 
and sciences, for that were to make them jiroud, conceited, and ungovernable, 
but that the nobility were those only to whom such literature did appertain, 
to render them more honourable, and capable of ottlees In the common- 
wealth.” Ibid. “ There is nothing,” (sjiys Acosta, book vi. ch. 27) “ that 
gives me more cause to admire, nor that I find more worthy of commen- 
dation and memory, than the order and care the Mexicans had to nourish 
their youth.” He tells us they had schools in their temples, and masters 
to instruct the young, “ in all coiumendublu exercises, to be of good beha- 
viour,” &c. 

> Asiat. Res. i. 430, and iv. 169. 

'i Middleton’s Life of Cicero, sect. 12. Considerable currency was obtained 
by a very learned work of a clergyman of tlie Church of Jingland, Mr. Dutens, 
wiio undertook to prove that all the discoveries which the moderns have made 
in the arts and sciences, may be found distinctly broached in the writings of 
tlie ancients. 
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acquainted, or which was not contained in some of their BOOK II, 
books, to attach to the loose and unmeaning phraseology chap, ix, 

of some of their own writings, whatever ideas they find to 

be in esteem ; or even to interpolate for that favourite 
purpose.^ It was thus extremely natural that Sir William 
Jones, whose pundits had become acquainted with the ideas 
of European philosophers respecting the system of the 
universe, should hear frcm them that those ideas were 


I Anquetil Dnperron gives us ft remarkable instance of the dispostion of the 
Brahmens to accommodate by falsification, even their sacred records, to the 
ideas of Europeans. “ Si je n’avois pas s^u que le commencement de I’Amer- 
kosh contenoit la description du lingain, peut-etre m’eut il dtd impossible de 
ddcouvrir que mes Braiunes, qui ne vouloient pas ddvoiler le fond de leurs 
my.steres, paraphrasoient ct pallioient plutot qu’ils ne tradiiisoient.” Zendav. 
Disc. Pri^lim. i. ccclxix. Dr. Buchanan found the propensity general, to de- 
ceive him in their accounla both of their religion and history. See Journey 
through Jlysore, &c. ii. 70, 79, 80. “ Tho Brahmens,” he says, ‘‘ when asked 
for dates, or authority, say that they must consult their books, which may be 
readily done; but when 1 send my Interpreter, who is also a Brahmen, to copy 
the date, they pretend that their books are lost.” Ibid. i. 335. All information, 
he says, from the Brahmens, usually differs most essentially as derived from 
different individuals. Ibid. ii. 306. See an account of the imposition practised 
by his pundits upon Captain Wllford, by Lord Teignmouth, in the Introduction 
to his Mfe of Sir William Jones; also an account by Mr. Wilford himself, 
Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West, A.siat. lies viii. 253.— In a letter to a 
friend, Sir. W. Jones said, “ I can no longer bear to be at the mercy of our 
pundits, who deal out the Hindu law as they please, and make it at reasonable 
rates, when they cannot find it ready made.” Life of Sir W. Jones, by Lord 
Teignmouth, 4to. Ed. p. 307.— Colonel Wilkes accuses the Hindu author of the 
Digest of Hindu Law, translated by Mr. Colebrooke, of substituting a false 
principle of law for a true one, out of ‘ ‘ a court e.sy and consideration, for opinions 
established by authority, which is peculiar to the natives of India." Hlstor. 
Sketches, p. IIG.— M. 

The.se proofs ” of a well-known artifice of the Brahmans,” are for the most 
part proofs only of the ignorance or misconceptions of Eur()[)eans. Du Perron’s 
instance is remarkable as an illu.stration of the former. There is no allusion to 
the “lingam,” in a mythological sense, in the beginning of the Amerkosh, and 
the Brahmans must have been much amused and astonished at Du Perron’s 
discovery ; the word ” linga ” does occur, it is true, but only in its grammatical 
import of gender ; the author intimating1;liat hw work (a lexicon) specifies the 
genders of the nouns which it contains. Buchanan insisted on the production 
of what rarely. If ever, exists in manuscripts— dates, and that they were not 
manufactured for him proves the integrity of his informers. Sir W’ni. Jones’s 
assertion is general, and purports no more than an undeniable truth, that it 
becomes those Eurojieans who administer Mohammedan and Hindu law, to 
know that law for themselves, and not be wholly dependent upon interpreters, 
who may liavean interest in misleading them. Colonel Wilkes aasuines, without 
any warrant, that Ja'rannatha was Influenced by courtesy and consideration 
for established opinions, in pronouncing the earth to become the property 
of kings by conquest. It is much more probable that Jagaimatlia was quite 
honest, as he would attach great weight to the text on which he comments, 
however Inconclusive it may appear to Euroi)ean critics, and whether well- 
founded or not, he expresses the general sentiment t)f his countrymen. The 
only one of these proofs then that will bear examination, is the case of Colonel 
Wilford, and he tempted impo.sition bv his incaution and credulity. That in- 
stances of literary imposture occur in lilllia, as elsewhere, is no doubt true, but 
they are not of a nature or extent to justify the unqualified attribution of dis- 
honesty to all learned Brahiinms whatever.— W. 
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BOOK 11. contained in their own books : The wonder was, that without 
CHAV. IX. any proof ho should believe them.* 


1 He mifflit have got proofs, equal to those with which they presented him, 
of Plato’s having been acquainted with the circulation of the blood; viz., be • 
cause when speaking of that fluid he uses the word irepiaytadai wiiich signifies 
to be can ied roimd.— It is w'orthy of remark, that the philovsopher, of whom 
bir William heard, and whose works contained such important discoveries, was 
called Yavan Acharya, that is Gentile or Greek. Hy the argument of Sir Wil- 
liam, we might believe tliat the Greeks anticipated Newton. When Copernicus, 
dissatistied with the received account of the heavenly motions, addressed him- 
self to discover a new^ arrangement, we aro told that “ he examined all the 
obscure traditions delivered down to us, concerning every other liypcthcrfs 
which the ancients had invented. He found in Pliilareh, that some old Pytha- 
goreans liad reiiresented the earth as revolving in the centre of the universe, 
like a wheel round its own axis ; and that others of the same sect had removed 
it from the centre, and represented it as revolving in the ecliptic, like a star 
round the central fire. By this central fire he supposed they meant the sun,’* 
&c. Dr. Ad. Smith, K.ssay on Hist. Astron. p, 51. We might prove that Par- 
menides hud a just conception of the figure of the globe. Plato informs us that, 
according to that impurer. To oXov can 

IlavTodei/ evKVxkov tr^aipa^ evaktyKLOv oyKtf, 

Mecoodee i<TOiT€krfi navTti' rov yap ovre n /aei^ov 

Oure ^e^aiOTepov ireka. Plat. Sophista, p. 171. 

Herodotus mentions the opinion of a naturalist, even in his days, who sup- 
posed tliat the ocean flowed round the earth, (a bold step towards the concep- 
tion of its right figure,) rov taKnavov ytji/ nepi iraaav peeiv, lib. ii. sect. 22. Dr. 
Vincent, giving an account of the knowledge posses.sed by the ancients of the 
globular form of tho cartli, and of the saying of Struhn, tlnat nothing obstructed 
the passage from Spain to India by a westerly course, but the immensity of 
the Atlantic ocean, lias the follovving note ; ** Aristotle seems the author of 
this supposition, us well as of most other things that are extraordinary in the 
knowledge of the ancients. See Bochart, Phalcg. 1()9. ISvvarrTti;/ rov nepi. rat 
'VpaKkaovf TTjXas rorrov tw wept tijv The parts about the pillars of 

Hercules join to tho.se about India. This is a nearer ai)pr()acli still ; hut both 
suppo.sitioiis arise from the contemplation of the earth as a spliere.— Aristotle 
has also preserved the opinion of the Pythagoreans, who made the sun the 
centre of our system, wdth the earth and the other planets revolving round it, 
which is the hypothesis adopted by Copeniicus, |nd established by Newton. 
Strabo, likewise, who left tho phenomena of the heavens, and the form of the 
earth, to the mathematician.^, still thought the earth a sphere, and describes 
our system agreeably to the theory which w’as afterwards adopted by 
Ptolemy ; but he adds the idea of gravitation in a most singular manner. 
X<l>aipo€iSri^ 11 ( 1 / 6 Ko(rp,os Kai 6 Ovpayot, 'H POIIH 8’e7ri to p.«Toy rtav fiap«av 

6 S’evpapos 7repuji<p*T(u mpi re avTrjv Kat ntpi roy 'a(ova, an* ayaTokrjt 

eniSvaiy. Lib. ii. 110. The earth and the heaven arc both spherical ; but 
the tendency is to tlie centre of gravity. The heaven is carried round itself, 
and round its uxi.s from east to west. I barely suggest the extent of ancient 
knowledge on thqsc questions ; those who wish to gratify their curiosity may 
consult Stobasus, tom. ii. cap. 25, Kd. Heeren, Gbtting. 1792, 1794 ; and Diogenes 
Laertius in Anaximander, Pythagoras, and Zeno, lib. vii. sect. 155." Periplns 
of the Erythrfcan Sea, part ii. 517.~Sir William Jones tells us, in his Dis- 
course on the Hindu zodiac, that the pundit Kamuchandra hud a correct notion 
of the figure of the earth.— So had the elder Hermes, of whom it w'as one of 
the established maxims, that the earth was oviform, and hence the oval form 
of many of the oldest temples of Egypt. The earth was called Brahma’s egg. 
See Asiat. Res. f. 3G0. Or Ramachandra, like a common fortune-teller, might 
only repeat to Sir William what he had learned from Sir William.— Europeans 
will arrive in time to think justly respecting the Hindus : Thus speaks Dr. 
Buchanan ; " No useful science have the Brahmens diffused among their fol- 
lowers ; history they have abolished f morality they have depressed to the 
utmost ; and the dignity and power of the altar they have erected on the ruins 
of tho state, and the rights of the subject.” Asiat. Res. vi. ICG. 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 


BOOK 11. 

CHAP. IX. 


Remarks on the Arguments for tJie Aritiquity of Hindu 
Astronomy, 

^HE knowledge of the Europeans concerning the astro- 
noray of India is chiefly derived from different sets of 
astronomical tables brought to Europe at different times. 
All these tables are obviously connected with one another: 
for they are all adapted to one meridian ; the mean motions 
are the same in them all ; and their principal epochs are 
all deduced by calculation from one original epoch. The 
most ancient of the Indian epochs is fixed in the year 3102 
before the Christian sora, at the commencement of the 
Cali-yug. On account of the mutual connexion which, it 
is allowed, subsists between the three remaining epochs, it 
is only necessary to discuss that one which seems to be 
the most important ; it is comparatively of modern date, 
and goes back no further than to the year of Christ, 1491, 

M. Bailly, in his Astronomie Indienne, has endeavoured 
to prove that the more ancient of the two epochs is fixed by 
actual observations ; a proposition, which, if it were clearly 
made out, would confer the highest antiquity on the astro- 
nomy of India. In a paper in the Edinburgh Transactions, 
Mr. Playfair, who has adopted the opinion of M. Bailly, has 
given a clear and forcible summary of all the arguments 
that have been adduced in favour of the side he supports. 
M. Laplace, who is the only other author that has noticed 
the subject of the Indian astronomy since the publication 
of M. Bailly’s work, does not accede to the opinion of 
his brother academician. In a very short passage in the 
“Syst^me du Monde,” Laplace states it as his own opinion, 
that the ancient epoch of the Brahmens was adopted with 
the view of making all the celestial motions begin at tho 
same point of the zodiac; and he very briefly hints the 
reasons on which his opinion is founded. In drawing up the 
following remarks, the observations of Laplace have been 
kept in view. 

1. If we set out from the epoch of 1491, and compute the 
places of the sun, moon, and the planets, for the ancient 
epoch in 3102 a.c., it is found that all the celestial bodies 
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BOOK II. are then in mean conjunction with the sun in the origin of 
CHAP. IX. the moveable zodiac. Hero then is an astronomical fact, 
— — • which the Indian tables necessarily suppose to have taken 
place, and which, it must be allowed, appears to be very fit 
to bring the authenticity of the ancient epoch to the proof. 
For, although the tables of the modern astronomy, highly 
improved as they are, do not enable us to go back more 
than 2000 years with extreme accuracy, yet they are suffi- 
ciently exact to afford the means of judging whether the 
general conjunction, supposed in the Indian tables, was 
actually copied from the heavens or not. Now M. Bailly 
has computed the places of the planets at the time of the 
ancient epoch of the Indians, or for the commencement of 
the Cali-yug, from the tables of M. Lalande : and, although 
all the planets, except Venus, were then nearly in conjunc- 
tion with the sun, yet they were by no means so near to one 
another as to render it probable that this epoch was fixed 
by observation. M. Bailly argues that the conjunction could 
not bo determined by direct observation ; because the pla- 
nets are invisible when immersed in the sun’s light: and 
he shows that fifteen days after the epoch all the planets, 
except Venus, were contained within seventeen degrees of the 
zodiac. But this is not satisfactory. Mr. Playfair admits 
that the Indian tables cannot be entirely vindicated in this 
respect. Laplace lays all the stress on this argument to 
which it seems fairly entitled, ^ 

The fiction of a general conjunction in the beginning of 
the moveable zodiac is the more remarkable, because it agrees 
precisely with the account which M. Bailly gives of the forma- 
tion of the Indian astronomical systems. 

The validity of the observations made by the critic in the 
Edinburgh Review, as far as they regard the accuracy of the 
mean motions, and other astronomical elements which do 
not depend on the epochs, cannot be disputed. There is 
but one way of determining the mean motions with accu- 
racy: namely, by comparing together real observations of 
the places of the planets made at a sufficient interval of 
time. No fictitious, or assumed, epochs can be of the least 
use for this purpose. Indeed Mr. Bentley does not main- 
tain that the Brahmens make any such use of their assumed 
epochs. The artificial systems of the Indian astronomy 
necessarily suppose the mean motions and other elements 
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to be already determined and known. Mr. Bentley seems, BOOR II. 
in some measure, to have misconceived the nature of the chap. ix. 

arguments by which the Europeans endeavour to establish 

the antiquity of the Hindu astronomy. He seems to have 
imagined that nothing more was necessary for confuting 
all their reasoning on this subject, than to make them 
acquainted with the formation of the artificial systems of the 
Bmhmons. 

But considering Mr. Bentley as a person acquainted with 
the astronomy of the East, and as having access to the 
books in which it is contained, his testimony cannot but bo 
allowed to be of great force in the present argument. He 
tells us that the Prahinens, when they would form an astro- 
nomical system, go back to a remote epoch, and assume as 
the basis of their system: that all the heavenly bodies are 
in a line of moan conjunction with the sun in the beginning 
of Aries: Now the Indian tables actually suppose such a 
conjunction at the commencement of the Cali-yug; and in 
this they are at variance with the most exact of the modem 
astronomical tables, Is it not then in the highest degree 
probable that the era of the Cali-yug is an assumed, or ficti- 
tious epoch in the astronomy of the Hindus! 

If the ancient epoch, in 3102 a.c. be fictitious, the force 
of many of the arguments for the' antiquity of the Indian 
astronomy will be greatly diminished. For that reasoning 
must needs be a good deal vague and unsatisfactory which 
rests entirely on the quantity of an astronomical element of 
an uncertain date, affected, as must be the case, by the errors 
of observation, of the limits of which we have no means of 
judging. 

2, The equation of the sun’s centre, according to the In- 
dian tables, is 2® lOi' ; whereas the same quantity, according 
to modern observations, is only 1° 55J'. It is one conse- 
quence of the mutual disturbances of the planets that the 
eccentricity of the solar orbit, on which the equation just 
mentioned depends, was greater in former ages than it is 
at the present time. From the quantity which the Hindus 
assign to this astronomical element, M. Bailly has drawn an 
argument in favour of the antiquity of the Indian tables, 
which, it must be confessed, is of great weight, when the 
difference of the Indian and European determinations is 
considered as arising from the gradual alteration of the pla- 
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BOOK II. notary orbits. But Laplace has remarked that the equation 

CHAP. IX. which in the Hindu tables amount to 2° 10|', is really com- 

posed of two parts ; namely, the equation of the sun’s cen- 
tre, and the annual equation of the moon ; both of which 
depend alike on the eccentricity of the sun’s orbit, and 
complete their periods in the same interval of time. The 
Indians have naturally enough blended those two irregula- 
rities together ; because, the great object of their astronomy 
being the calculation of eclipses, the relative places of the 
sun and moon are effected by the sum of both. The annual 
equation of the moon is nearly IT: and, when added to 
the equation of the sun’s centre, the amount (2° 6J',) does 
not differ much from the quantity set down in the Indian 
tables. The force of M. Bailly’s argument is therefore com- 
pletely taken off. 

But the remark of Laplace not only invalidates the argu- 
ment for the antiquity, but it furnishes a powerful one on 
the oppo.site side. It is indeed in the situation of a perfi- 
dious ally, who not only deserts his friends, but marshals 
his whole force in the ranks of their opponents. The amount 
of the two iiTegularities which are blended together by the 
Indians is 2° 6^' at the present time: but if we go back to 
the commencement of the Cali-yug, there must be added 
about 13^', on account’ of the greater magnitude of the 
sun’s eccentricity in that age above what it is in the pre- 
sent century ; and thus we ought to* have found 2 ° 20', in 
place of 2° 10^' in the Hindu tables, if their supposed 
antiquity be granted. It must be admitted that, in this 
instance at least, the Indian tables, when they are referred 
to the ancient epoch, are fairly at variance with the state 
of the heavens. 

3. The quantities which the Indian tables assign to 
two other astronomical elements, viz. the mean motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, have been found to agree almost 
exactly, not with what is observed at the present time, but 
with what the theory of gravity shows would have been 
observed at the beginning of the Cali-yug. This curious 
coincidence between the Hindu tables and the most abstruse 
theory of modem Europe, was discovered by Laplace after 
the publication of the Astronomie Indienne : and it was 
communicated to M. Bailly in a letter inserted in the Jour- 
nal des Syavans. The argument which this circumstance 
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fumishea in favour of the antiquity is not forgotten by Mr. BOOK II. 
Playfair ; and it is also mentioned by the critic in the Edin- chap. ix. 
burgh Review. 

But the discovery of Laplace, although it cannot be dis- 
puted, is absolutely of no avail in establishing the antiquity 
of the Indian astronomy: for no inference can be drawn 
from it respecting the ancient epoch in 3102 a.c., which is 
not equally conclusive with regard to the modern epoch of 
1491 of our era. 

The theory of astronomy is indebted to Laplace for many 
interesting discoveries. Of these, two equations, affecting 
the mean motions of Jupiter and of Saturn, are not the 
least important. These irregularities are periodical, and 
they both complete their courses in 91 7 J years: And while 
one of them augments the motion of one of the planets, the 
other diminishes the motion of the other planet. It is a 
consequence of this discovery of Laplace, that, after an 
interval of time equal to 917f years; or equal to twice, or 
thrice, or any exact number of times that period ; the 
mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn will return, to be 
precisely of the same quantity that they were at the begin- 
ning of the interval of time. Now, if from the epoch 
1491, we reckon back a number of years, equal to five times 
the period of Laplace, we shall arrive at the year 3095 A.O., 
which is so near the ancient epoch of the Indians, as to 
entitle us to infer, that an observer who lived in 1491, 
would agree in his determinations of the mean motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn, with an astronomer who had 
lived forty-six centuries before, at the beginning of the 
Cali-yug. 

No reliance, then, can be placed on this argument, as a 
proof of the antiquity of the Hindu tables. On the contrary, 
if we admit, what it must be allowed is extremely probable, 
that the ancient epoch is a fictitious one, pointed out by 
superstition, or fixed upon for convenience in calculation, 
this argument will concur with the last in giving, to the 
astronomy of India, a modern date, rather than the high 
antiquity contended for. 

4. M. Bailly has shown that the place of the aphelion of 
Jupiter’s orbit, determined by the Indian tables for the 
beginning of the CalMuig, agrees with the modern tables of 
Lalande, when correcte i by tho theoretical equations of La 
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BOOK II. Grange. The same thing is true of the quantity which the 
CHAP. fx. Hindus assign to the equation of Saturn’s centre. It requires 

— but little scepticism to raise up doubts of the validity of 

arguments founded on such coincidences. In the first 
place, we are ignorant of the limits of the errors that the 
Indian determinations may be susceptible of. In the second 
place, the dates of the observations on which the astrono- 
mical elements of the Indians depend, are unknown and 
merely conjectural : yet these are necessary data for calcu- 
lating the corrections that must be applied to the modern 
tables, to fit them for representing the ancient state of 
the heavens. In the third place, the theoretical formulas 
themselves, by which the corrections are computed, cannot 
be supposed to enable us to go back with much accuracy 
to so remote an epoch as the Cali-yug; a circumstance 
which is not owing to any imperfection of the theory, but 
to the want of our knowing with precision the relative pro- 
portions of the masses of the planets that compose our 
system. When we reflect on these things, even the very 
exact coincidence of the Indian elements, with the calcu- 
lated quantities (which is nearer than there is reasonable 
ground to expect) is apt to create a suspicion that the whole 
is owing to a happy combination of balancing errors. 

Blit waiving these objections, fairness of reasoning requires 
that we should lay no more stress op such coincidences as 
those just mentioned, in favour of one side of the question, 
than we are willing to allow to discrepancies in similar 
circumstances, in support of the other side. M. Bailly allows 
that not any more of the elements of the planetary motions, 
contained in the Indian tables, agree so well with the deter- 
minations derived from the theory of gravity; and the 
quantities which are assigned to the equations cf the centre, 
for Jupiter and Mars, are quite irreconcileable with the sup- 
position of so remote an antiquity as the beginning of the 
Cali-yug. Such a contrariety of results justly invalidates 
the whole argument. 

5. Another argument urged by the favourers of the anti- 
quity of the Indian astronomy, is derived from the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, which the Indians state at 24°. 

Both observation and theory concur in showing that the 
obliquity of the ecliptic has been diminishing slowly for 
many ages preceding the present. At the beginning of the 
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Cali-yiig, this astronomical element, according to theory, BOOK II. 
was 23° 6l\ which is still short of what the Indians make it. chap. ix. 

Twelve centuries before the Cali-yug, the actual obliquity 

of the ecliptic, as derived from theory, would coincide with 
the Indian quantity within 2': and, by going back still fur- 
ther, the error may, no doubt, be entirely annihilated. 

Nothing, it must be confessed, can be more vague and un- 
satisfactory than this sort of reasoning. 

Let us grant that the Hindus determined the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, 4,300 years before our era, which supposes 
that they made an error of 2' only: How are we to account 
for the strange circumstance, that a quantity, which they 
were at one time able to determine with so much accuracy, 
should remain unaltered for a period of nearly 6,000 years ; 
during which time the error of the first determination has 
accumulated to half a degree ? Are we to suppose that, im- 
mediately after this imaginary epoch, the art of astronomical 
observation disappeared, and was entirely lost? This, we 
know, could not be the case, because many other astrono- 
mical elements necessarily suppose observations of a com- 
paratively modern date: as, for instance, the equation of 
the sun’s centre. 

We shall account for the quantity which the Indians 
assign to the obliquity much more simply and naturally, if 
we trust to the authority of Mr. Bentley. According to him, 
the Hindu astronomers, (unless in cases where extraordi- 
nary acctiracy is required) make it a rule, in observing, to 
take the nearest round numbers, rejecting fractional quanti- 
ties: so that we have only to suppose that the observer who 
fixed the obliquity of the ecliptic at 24°, actually found it to 
be more than 23J°. 

6. The length of the tropical year, as deduced from the 
Hindu tables, is 365^ 5^ 60' 25% which is T 46" longer than 
the determination of La Caille. This is certainly not a 
little accurate, and necessarily supposes some degree of 
antiquity, and the comparisons of observations made at a 
great interval of time. We shall be the better able to 
form a judgment of the length of time which such a de- 
gree of accuracy may require, if we consider the errors of 
some of our older tables, published before the art of mak- 
ing astronomical instr.’ments was brought to its present 
perfect state. In the .llphonsine Tables, published about. 
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BOOK II. 1252, the length of the tropical year, is — 365^ 5 ^ 49' 16" 
CHAP. IX. Copernicus (about 1530) makes it . . 365 5 49 6 

Kepler (about 1627) 365 5 48 57i 

These quantities are determined by observations distant 
from one another about 1500 or 1600 years; and the dif- 
ferences between them and the year of La Caille, is about 
the fourth part of the error of the Indians. 

If we sui)pose that the length of the year found in the 
Hindu tables was actually determined by observation at 
the beginning of the Cali-yug, the error, whicli has been 
stated at 1' 46", may be reduced to T 5". The reason of 
this is, that the year has been decreasing in duration, for 
all the intervening time, and the quantity, computed by 
theory, whicli must bo added to the length of the year as 
observed in the present age, to have its length forty-nine 
centuries ago, is 40 J". Arguments of this kind carry but 
little force with them. For the time when the observa- 
tions from which the length of the Indian year was de- 
duced is totally unknown : and it seems highly probable, 
that the beginning of the Cali-yug is not an epoch settled 
by observation. Besides, the error of observation (which 
cannot be reduced under T 5") must be allowed to be, in this 
instance, nearly double of the correction applied : and there 
is nothing to prove that it may not amount to much more. 
It is to be remarked that the Indian tables contain the 
sidereal motion of the sun, and not his motion in respect 
of the moveable equinox as our tallies do. If wo draw 
our comparison from the length of the sidereal, instead of 
the tropical year, the result will, not be so favourable to 
the accurjicy of the Hindu astronomy. The sidereal 
revolution of the sun, according to the Indians, is 
365‘^ 6^^ 12' 30" ; according to modern observation it is 
365*^ 6^ 9' 11"; and the error is 3' 19", nearly double the 
former error. The difference of those errors arises from 
the quantity -which they assign to the precession of the 
equinoxes, which is 54" instead of 50J". 

7. Of all the arguments in support of the antiquity of 
the Hindu astronomy, the strongest and most direct is 
that which is derived from an ancient zodiac brought from 
India by M. le Gentil. This argument, therefore, deserves 
to be particularly considered. 

It must be observed, that the force of an argument, 
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such as this, which turns on the magnitude of an astro- BOOK II. 
nomical quantity that accumulates slowly, and is percep- chap. ix. 

tible only after a long lapse of time, will entirely depend 

on the authenticity of the observations, or facts, from 
which the argument is drawn, and on the precision and 
accuracy with which they are recorded. Anything un- 
certain, or arbitrary, or hypothetical, respecting these 
fundamental points, will gi’eatly weaken the strength of 
the argument. We are told by Mr. Playfair, that the star 
Aldebaran has the longitude of 3° 20' in the zodiac of 
M. le Gentil : and it is on the authenticity and precision 
of this fact, that the validity of his reasoning hinges. 

Now, if we turn to the passage of the Astronomic In- 
dienne, which is cited by Mr. Playfair, it will appear that 
this position of Aldebaran is rather a conjecture, or hypo- 
thesis, of M. Bailly, than an authentic observation re- 
corded with precision. 

The Indian zodiac moves westward, at the same rate as 
the fixed stars, and it is divided into twenty-seven con- 
stellations, each of 13° 20^ The vernal equinox was 54° 
to the east of the beginning of the* zodiac at the com- 
mencement of the Cali -yug ; and it was therefore in the 
fifth constellation, being 40' more advanced than the 
fourth. The Indians mark the fourth constellation, which 
they call Rohini, by five stars, of which the most easterly, 
or the most advanced in the zodiac, is the very brilliant 
star Aldebaran. These things being premised, M. Bailly 
thus proceeds : “ II est naturel que cette belle etoile ait 
marque la fin ou le commencement d’une constellation. 

Je suppose qu’elle marque en effot la fin de Bohini, la 
quatri^me des constellations Indiennes, et le commence- 
ment de la cinquieme ; il resulte de cette supposition que 
Tetoile Aldebaran dtoit plac6e dans le zodiaque Indien h 
1® 23° 20' de I’origine du zodiaque.” It appears, then, that 
the whole of the argument, which is stated so strongly by 
Mr. Playfair, and by the critic in the Edinburgh Review, 
rests on the conjecture of AL Bailly ; that Aldebaran was 
exactly placed at the end of the fourth, and the beginning 
of the fifth constellation in the Indian zodiac. For this, 
no sort of proof is offered, except the conspicuousness of 
the star, which is certainly one of the most brilliant in the 
heavens. Are we to siippose, for the sake of this argu- 
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BOOK IT. ment, that the position of the Indian zodiac was entirely 
CHAP. IX. regulated by the star Aldebaran ? For it must be ad- 

mitted that when the beginning of one constellation is 

fixed, all the rest are thereby determined. Or, are we to 
suppose, what is still more improbable, that the begin- 
ning of the fifth constellation fell, by a lucky chance, 
exactly in the place of this conspicuous star ? 

But the Indians themselves afford us the means of cor- 
recting the supposition of M. Bailly. Mr. Bentley tells us 
that Brahma Gupta makes the longitude of the star, 
Spica Virginis, in the moveable zodiac of the Hindus, 
6* 3°: According to*De la Caille, the longitude of the same 
star in 1750, was 

6“ 20^ 21' 18" 

Of Aldebaran 2 6 17 47 

Difference 4 14 3 31 

which, substracted from 6“ 3°, leaves 1* 18° 56' 29" for the 
longitude of Aldebaran in the Indian zodiac, instead of 
1" 23° 20', which it is according to the hypothesis of M. 
Bailly. The error amounts to 4° 23' 31' : a (quantity which 
is nowise inconsistent with the configuration of the con- 
stellation Kohini, while it is sufficient to show that the 
Indians may have fixed the origin of their zodiac at the 
beginning of the Cali-yug, by calculating back from a 
modern epoch. 

And indeed the Brahmens point out a modern epoch, a 
noted one in their astronomy, which is connected with the 
era of the Cali-yug by their precession, in the same man- 
ner that the modern epoch 1491, is connected with it by 
the mean motions. Mr. Bentley tells us that, according to 
Varaha, the year 3601 of the Cali-yug (A.I). 499) began 
precisely at the vernal equinox ; which implies that the 
origin of the Indian zodiac did then coincide with the 
equinoxial point. Now if wo deduct 1“ 24°, the Indian 
precession for 3600 years, from 12®, we shall have 10® 6° 
for the origin of the zodiac, reckoned eastward from the 
vernal equinox, according to the practice of our as^ 
tronomy : precisely as it comes out by the Indian tables. 

The epoch, 3601 of the Cali-yug, is involved in all the 
Indian tables, insomuch that M. Bailly was led to discover 
it by calculation: and, iu fact, there is no authority for 
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fixing the origin of the Indian zodiac in 10* 6° at the era BOOK II. 
of the Cali- 3 ’ug, except by reckoning back from this epoch, chap. ix. 
according to the Hindu rule for the precession. 

It appears, then, that the argument drawn from the 
zodiac of M. le Gentil, when closely considered, not only 
affords no evidence for the antiquity of the Indian as- 
tronomy, but rather favoui-s the opinion that the begin- 
ning of the Cali-yug, is a fictitious epoch fixed by calcula- 
tion. For it has been shown that the place of the origin 
of the Indian zodiac, at the era of the Cali-yug, is con- 
nected by the precession contained in the Hindu tables 
with the epoch 3601 of that age: and, indeed, all the 
epochs of the Brahmens, ancient as well as modern, are 
connected with the same fundamental epoch, in what re- 
gards the precession. The pretended position of the star 
Aldebaran is merely a conjecture of M. Bailly: and it is at 
variance with the place which Bramha Gupta, and other 
Indian astronomers, assign to the star Spica Virgirris.” 

8. In the preceding observations, all the arguments that 
have been adduced in favour of the antiquity of the In- 
dian astronomy, as far as the question is purely astrono- 
mical, have been considered, excepting those drawn from 
the places of the sun and ;moon, at the beginning of the 
Cali-yug, (at midnight, between the 17th and 18th of 
February, of the year 3102 A.C.) With regard to the 
first of these, there is a difficulty which weighed so much 
with Mr. Playfair, as to induce him to set aside the argu- 
ment entirely, and to lay no stress upon it. It is re- 
markable that the critic in the Edinburgh Review has- 
brought forward this argument, without noticing the diffi- 
culty which, in Mr. Playfair’s opinion, rendered it incon- 
clusive. After all that has been urged to invalidate the 
opinion of M. Bailly, that the ancient epoch of the Indian 
tables was settled by obsei^ration, we shall be spared the 
task of examining the remaining argument drawn from 
the place of the moon : allowing to this argument all the 
force which the most sanguine supporters of the antiquity 
can demand, it can have but little weight in opposition to 
the many strong and concurring indications of a contrary 
nature.' 

* Laplace has remarked, that the mean motions of the lunar orhit are 
quicker in the Indian tables than in those of Ptolemy: which indicates that 

VOL. n. a 
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BOOK 11. 9. If the author of tho ^^Astronomie Indienne” has 

CHAP. IX. succeeded in establishing any of his positions, it is in 

proving that the jistronomy of tho Brahmens is original, 

or at least that it has not been borrowed from any of the 
astronomical systems that we are acquainted with. This 
was a preliminary point which his favourite system re- 
quired him to examine: for if the astronomy of the Brah- 
mens had turned out to have an obvious affinity to the as- 
tronomical systems of Arabia or Greece, it would have been 
in vain to bring proofs of its antiquity. But how docs this 
prove the antiquity of tho Indian astronomy 1 It only 
proves that the inliabitants of the eastern world, separated 
from the rest of mankind, have made the same progress 
to a. certain extent, which, in the western world, has been 
carried to a far greater pitch of perfection.^ 


APPENDIX No. II. 

ColehrooJce on Sanscrit Algebra. 

Since the pages relating to the science of the Hindus 
were sent to the press, has appeared a work entitled, 
“Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the 
Sanscrit of Brahmegupta and Bhascara; translated by 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq.” No person, who takes 
an interest in the history of the hufnan mind, can fail to 
recognise that Mr. Colebrooke has added largely to the 
former obligations he had conferred upon us, not only by 
laying open to European readers the most approved pro- 
duction on Algebra, in the Sanscrit language, but by the 
research and ability with which, in a preliminary disser- 
tation, he has brought together the materials for forming 
an opinion, both respecting the origin of that science 
among the Hindus, and theii* merit in the prosecution 
of it. 


the forther tables were constructed posterior to those of the Greek astronomer . 
This arffuraent is, at least, as strong as any of those by which the antiquity ia 
supported. 

* ITie question discussed in this Appendix is not the antiquity of Hindu 
astronomy, but tlie soundness of Bailies views in assigning to it an impro- 
bable antiquity. This does not alfect the probability of its being the oldest 
system (»f which we arc able to Judge from authentic materials furnished by 
itself. Even Bentley, as before notice^plnecs tlic invpntion of the lunar man- 
sions 1420 B.C., Implying, necessarily, previous observation of tlie heavens, and 
classification of the heavenly bodies.—W. 
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On mathematics I must speak superficially, because BOOK II. 
my knowledge^ does not permit me to speak profoundly, cha?. ix. 

Enough, 1 think, however, appears on the face of this sub- 

ject, to enable me to resolve the only question, in the 
solution of which I am interested. 

Mr. Colebrooke thinks it possible, nay, probable, that 
the Hindus derived their first knowledge of algebra from 
the Greeks ; that tliey were made acquainted with the 
writings of Diophantus, before they had, of their own 
accord, made any attempts in the science ; and that it is 
in the accessions which Algebra received in their hands, 
that their title, if any, to our respect, must, in this par- 
ticular, look for its foundation.' That the Hindus cul- 
tivated astronomy, and the branches of the art of calcula- 
tion to astronomy, solely for the purposes of astrology, is 
not disputed by anybody, and least of all by Mr. Cole- 
brooke. That candid and careful inquirer has brought to 
light a very important fact, that even on the subject of 
astrology, on which they might have been supposed ori- 
ginal, the Hindus have been boiTowers, and borrowers 
from the Greeks.^ ‘‘Joining,” he says, “ this indication, 

1 “ If it be insisted, that a hint or suggestion, the seed of their knowledge, 
may have reached the Hindu mathematicians immediately from the (Ireeks of 
Alexandria, or ineiUatcly through those of Bactria, it must at the same time he 
confessed, that a slender germ grew and fructified rapidly, and soon attained 
an approved state of maturity in Indian soil. More will not he here contended 
for : since it is not impossible, that the hint of the one analysis may have been 
actually received by the mathematicians of the otlicr nation: nor vnlikely; 
considering the arguments wliich may be brought for a probable communica- 
tion on the subject of astrology." Dissertation, p. x.\ii. This is an important 
admission, which Mr. Colebrooke was too well informed to overlook, and too 
honest to conceal. His jiartialities, however, lead him to a very useless effort 
of extenuation. Why call the knowledge which the Hindus derived of the 
Diopliantine methods a hint ? What should eonfine it to a hint ? Why make 
use of the word hint? when it is perfectly clear that if they had the means of 
receiving a hmt, they had the means of receiving the whole. TJie commiuii. 
cation was full and complete between the Hindus ami the (Ireeks, botli of 
Bactria and of Egypt ; and the Hindus had tlie means of receiving from the 
Greeks all those parts of their knowledge, which the state of livili/.ation 
among the Hindus enabled them to imbibe. Of the exaggerating language of 
Mr. Colebrooke, on the other side, about the growing and fructifying of the 
germ, and its attaining a state of approved maturity in Indian soil, wjj^ shall 
speak by-and-by. 

2 He had stated long ago, “ That astronomy was originally cultivated among 
the Hindus solely for the purposes ol astrology: That one branch, if not the 
whole of their astrological science, was uurrowed from the Arabians: And that 
their astronomical knowledge must, by consequence, have been derived from 
the same quarter.” Asiat. Kes. ix. 376. And on the present occasion he says : 

“ The position that astrology i< partly of foreign growth in India ; that is, tliat 
the Hindus have borro^ved, and largely too, from the astrology of a more 
western region, is grounded, as the similar inference concerning a different 
branch of divination, on the rescmblaii e of certaiu terms employed in botlu 
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BOOK II. to that of the division of the zodiac into twelve signs, re- 
CHAP. IX. presented by the same figures of animals, and named by 

words of the same imp>ort, with the zodiacal signs of the 

Greeks ; and taking into consideration the analogy, though 
not identity, of the Ptolemaic system, and the Indian one 
of excentric deferents and epicycles, no doubt can be en- 
tertained that the Hindus received hints from the astro- 
nomical schools of the Greeks.”^ 

To draw, then, from the tracts which Mr. Colebrooke 
has translated, an inference to any high state of civiliza- 
tion among the Hindus, the three following propositions 
must, first, be established ; 

1. That the Greeks did not teach to the Hindus as 
much of the science as the works in question contain. 

2. That the works are sufficiently old to render it im- 
possible that the knowledge could have been borrowed 
from any modern source. 

3. That the accessions made to tlie knowledge derived 
from the Greeks are so difficult, as not to have been made 
except by a people in a high state of civilizatioa 

If all these propositions are not fully and entirely made 
out ; if any weakness appears in the evidence of any one 
of them, the inference falls to the ground. Upon inquiry, 
it seems to conic out, that for not one of them is the evi- 
dence sufficient, or trustworthy. 

1. That the Hindus received from the Greeks all that 
the latter knew, is admitted by Mr. Colebrooke. It is also 
admitted by Mr. Colebrooke, that “Diophantus was ac- 
quainted with the direct resolution of affected quadratic 
equations, and of intermediate problems of the first de- 
gree ; that he displays infinite sagacity and ingenuity in 
particular solutions; and that a certain routine is dis- 
cernible in them.”'-* It is unfortunately from Diophantus 

The mode of divination, called Tdjaca^ implies by its very name its Arabian 
origin: Astrological prediction, by cunttguration of planets, in like manner, 
indicates, even by its Indian name, a Grecian source. It is denominated Hord , 
the second of three branches which comi>ose a complete course of astronomy 
and astrology ; and the word occurs in this sense in the writings of early 

Hindu astrologers The same term Adrd occurs again in the writings of 

the Hindu astrologers, with an acceptation— that of hour— which more exactly 
conforms to the Grecian etymon. The resemblance of a single term would not 
suffice to ground an inference of common origin, since it miglit i e purely 
accidental. Hut other words are aUo remarkeil in Hindu astrology,” etc. 
Algebra, etc., from the Sanscrit, Dissert. Notes and Illust. p. Ixxx. 

I Algebra, etc., from the Sanscrit, DlMsert. Notes and Illust. pp. z. and zvi. 

* Ibid. pp. X, and xvi. 
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alone, that we derive any knowledge of the attainments BOOK 11. 
of the Greeks in this branch of mathematics. It is no chap. ix. 

less unfortunate, that out of thirteen books which he 

wrote upon this subject, only six, or possibly seven, have 
been preserved. IIow does Mr. Colebrooke, know, that 
these other books of Diophantus did not ascend to more 
difficult points of the science? ‘ He says, you have no right 
to infer that. True ; but neither has he any right to infer 
the contrary. There is, however, another possibility, and 
a still more important one, which Mr. Colebrooke has alto- 
gether overlooked. Supposing that nothing more of Al- 
gebra was known to the Greeks, at the time of Diophan- 
tus, than is found in seven out of thirteen books of one 
author, which is a pretty handsome allowance ; is it certain 
or is it probable, that when the Greeks had made so con- 
siderable a progress, they remained stationary ? and, though 
the most ingenious and inventive people in the world, 
peculiarly at that time turned to mathematical and ab- 
struse investigations, they made no addition through 
several generations, to whaif was taught them by Dio- 
phantus? This argument appears to be conclusive. 

2. Mr. Colebrook has a very elaborate, complex, and in 
some parts obscure train of argument to prove the an- 
tiquity of ceitain ppints of algebraic knowledge among 
the Hindus. That it is not conclusive may be made to 
appear very certainly ; it is only to be regretted that so 
many words are required. 

The point is, to prove the antiquity of certain treatises 
which Mr. Colebrooke possesses; part under the name of 
Bhascara, one mathematician ; part under that of Brah- 
megupta, another. He begins with Bhancara. 

There are two treatises of astronomy, which bear the 


1 Dr. Hutton says, that DJoyihantus “ knew the composition of the cube of 

a binomial In some parts of book vi. it appears that he M'as acquainted 

with the composition of tlie fourth power of the binomial root, as he sets down 
all the terms of it ; and from his great skill in such matters, it seems probable 
that he was ac^quainted with the composition of other higher powers, and with 
other parte of A Igehra^ betidee what are here treated of.... U pon the whole, 
this work is treated in a very cole and masterly manner, manifesting the utmost 
address and knowledge in the solutions, and forcing a persuasion tliat the author 
was deeply ^lled in the science of Algebra, to some of the most abstruse parts 
of which these questions or exercises relate. However, as he contrives his as- 
sumptions and notations, so as to reduce all his conditions to a simple equation, 
or at least a simple quadratic, it does not appear what his knowle^ was, in 
the resolution of compound or affected quadratics.*’ Mathematical Dictionary 
“Art. Diopbantns. 
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BOOK II. name of Bhascara, and which themselves affirm, that they 
CHAP. IX. were written at a particular time, corresponding to the 
middle of the twelfth century of the Christian era : There- 
fore the Treatise on Algebra, possessed by Mr. Colebrooke, 
was produced about the middle of the twelfth century. 
For this degree of antiquity, this is the whole of the evi- 
dence. Let us see what it is worth. 

In the firat place, the dates refer only to the astrono- 
mical treatises; not to the algebraic. The algebraic is 
indeed prefixed to the astronomic ; but it is alleged by one 
of the commentators, and believed by Mr. Colebrooke, 
that it “ may have been added subsequently.” And then 
at what date subsequently, or by what hand, are (iue.s- 
tions to which we shall presently see that there is no 
answer. 

In the next place, an important observation applies to 
the afhnnatious, with respect to their own age, found in 
the treatises on astronomy. From the known, the extra- 
vagant disposition of the Hindus to falsify with regard to 
dates, and make almost everything, with res[)ect to their 
own transactions and attainments, more ancient than it is, 
such asseverations, found in books, or transcripts of books, 
are no proof of what is affirmed ; and only deserve a mo- 
ment’s regard when fully cori'oboratedi by other circum- 
stances. Not one circumstance is adduced to corroborate 
them by Mr. Colebrooke. 

We como down, all at once, from the date of the work, 
to the date of the commentaries upon it. For none of 
them does Mr. Colebrooke claim a degree of antiquity be- 
yond 200 or 300 years. Supposing this date to be correct, 
what reason has Mr. Colebrooke to infer that the work on 
which they comment, was, at the time of that commen- 
tary, 400 years 1 None, whatsoever. In nine instances 
out of ten, the commentator would be sure to speak of it 
as old, whether it was so or not. But further, what rea- 
son have we to believe that the date which he asciibes to 
these commentaries is the real one ? Again the answer is. 
None; none that will bear examination. The date of the 
oldest is assumed upon the strength of an astronomical 
example, describing a particular state of the heavens: but 
this may be perfectly accidental ; and, besides, the Hindus 
have the power of calculating backwards. Of the next* 
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two, the date is assumed upon the strength of their own BOOK 11; 
assertion : this we have shown is of no value. Of the chap. ix. 

next two the date is assumed upon the assertion of other 

books. This, if possible, is of less value. There are three 
others to which no date is assigned: and there are two* 
commentaries upon the astronomical treatises, the date of 
which, too, rests upon their own assertion. 

Neither to the treatise, therefore, in the hands of Mr. 
Colebrooke, nor to the commentaries upon it, has any- 
thing appeared, in what we have yet mentioned, which 
enables us to assign, with any degree of certainty, any one 
date in preference to any other. We may, if we please, 
assume that all of them in a body are less than a century 
old. 

Beside the Sanscrit commentaries, there is a Persian 
translation, of each of the two treatises of Bhascara. In 
general, what is testified by Persian, is far more trust- 
worthy than what rests upon Sanscrit authority ; because 
there was more publicity in the Persian writings ; whereas 
the Sanscrit, being wholly secret, and confined to a small 
number of Brahmens, accustomed and prone to forgery, 
there is security for nothing which they had any interest, 
real or imaginary, to change. If there was any evidence, 
therefore, to fix the dates of the Persian translations, we 
could not reasonably dispute a degree of antiquity corre- 
sponding to them. I suspect that there is no evidence to 
fix the dates of those translations. Mr. Colebrooke says, 
the one was made by order of the emperor Acber, the 
other in the reign of Shah Jehan. But ho subjoins no 
reason for this affirmation. The cause probably is, that 
he had none ; and that he took the conjecture from some 
date written somewhere in the book, nobody knows at 
what time, nobody knows by whom. 

Such is the whole of the evidence which is adduced by 
Mr. Colebrooke to prove the antiquity of Bhascara. “The 
age of his predecessors,” he adds, “ cannot be determined 
with equal precision:” that is to say, the evidence which 
can be adduced for the antiquity of the other treatise, 
that of Brahmegupta, is still less conclusive, and less 
satisfactory. As we h<ive seen that the better evidence 
proves nothing, I shall spare the reader a criticism to 
show, what he will easily inter, that the worse evidence 
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BOOK II. proves as little: evidence, which^ as it is tedious and in- 
CHAP. IX. tricate, it would require a criticism of some length to 
unfold. 

3. We come to the third of the propositions; that if 
* the Hindus had discovered as much of algebra, as they 
know beyond what appears in the fragment of Diophantus, 
they mu3t have been placed in a high state of civilization. 
That this proposition cannot be maintained, I expect to 
find universally acknowledged. I transcribe the passage 
from Mr. Colebrooke, in which he sums up the claims and 
pretensions of the Hindus. "They possessed well the 
arithmetic of surd roots ; they were aware of the infinite 
quotient resulting from the division of finite quantity by 
cipher ; they knew the general resolution of equations of 
the second degree, and had touched upon those of higher 
denomination, resolving them in the simplest cases, and 
in those in which the resolution happens to bo practicable 
by the method which serves for quadratics; they had at- 
tained a general solution of indeterminate problems . of 
the first degree ; they had arrived at a method for deriving 
a multitude of solutions of answers to problems of the 
second degree from a single answer found tentatively.” ^ 

In all this it appears, that the only point in which there 
can be a preteuce for their having gone beyond what we 
have in the fra^ent of Diophantuji, is the general solu- 
tion of indeterminate problems of the first degree. ]3ut, to 
quote Dr. Hutton once more, " Diophantus was the first 
writer on indeterminate problems. His book is wholly on 
this subject; whence it has happened that such kind of 
questions have been called by the name of Diophantine 
problems.” Now, take the point at which the solution of 
indeterminate problems appears in the fragment of Dio- 
phantus, and the point at which it appears in the Sanscrit 
treatise, of whatever age, in the hands of Mr. Colebrooke ; 
the interval between the two points is so very Small, and 
the step is so easily made, that most assuredly far more 
difficult steps in the progress of mathematical science 
have been made in ages of which the civilization has been 
as low as that of the Hindus. Thales lived at a period 
when Greece was still uncultivated, and but just emerging 
from barbarism ; yet he excelled the Egyptians in mathe* 

> “ Algebra &c. at supra, Dissert, p. xiy. 
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matical knowledge, and astonished them by computing the 
height of the pyramids from the shadow. Pythagoras 
lived in the same age ; and was a great inventor both in 
arithmetic and geometry. In astronomy, he made great 
discoveries, and maintained, we are told, the true system 
of the universe ; that the sun is in the centre, and makes 
all the planets revolve about him. Regiomontanus was 
born in 1456, when the human mind was still, to a great 
degree, immersed in the darkness of the middle ages. 
Yet of him, Mr. Playfair says, “Trigonometry, which had 
never been known to the Greeks as a separate science, and 
which took that form in Arabia, advanced, in the hands of 
Regiomontanus, to a great degree of perfection ; and ap- 
proached very near to the condition v;hich it has attained 
at the present day. He.also introduced the use of decimal 
fractions into arithmetic, and thereby gave to that scale 
its full extent, and to numerical computation the utmost 
degree of simplicity and enlargement, which it seems 
capable of attaining.” * Cardan was born in 1601, when 
assuredly much had not yet been gained of what deserves 
the name of civilization, “Before his time,” says the 
same accomplished mathematician, “little advance had 
been made in the solution of any equations higher than 
the second degree. In 1546 was published the rule which 
still bears the name of Cardan ; and which, at this day, 
marks a point in the progress of algebraic investigation, 
which all the efforts of succeeding analyists have hardly 
been able to go beyond.”* Even Vieta, with all his dis- 
coveries, appeared at an early and ill-instructed age. 


In looking at the pursuits of any nation, with a view to 
draw from them indications of the state of civilization, no 
mark is so important, as the nature of the End to which 
they are directed. 

Exactly in proportion as Utility is the object of eveiy 
pursuit, may we regard a nation as civilized. Exactly in 
proportion as its ingenuity is wasted on contemptible and 
mischievous objects, though it may be, in itself, an inge- 
nuity of no ordinary kind, tjie nation may safely be de- 
nominated barbarous. 

* Suppl. Encycl. Brit. Dlsaeri. Second, p. 4 . * Ibid. p. 14. 
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According to this rule, the astronomical and mathe- 
matical sciences afford conclusive evidence against the 
Hindus. They have been cultivated exclusively for the 
purposes of astrology; one of the most irrational of all 
imaginable pursuits; one of those which most infallibly 
denote a nation barbarous ; and one of those which it is 
the most sure to renounce, in proportion as knowledge 
and civilization are attained.^ 

* The authority of I’rofcssor Wallace is recognised by Mr. Mill, and his con- 
clusions from .Mr. Colebrooke’s publication are of a very ditferent complexion 
from those of the text. The Surya Siddlianta, he states, con tains a very rational 
system of trigonometry. In exiu-essing the radius of a circle in parts of the 
circumference, the Hindus are quite singular. IToleiny ami the Orcek mathe- 
maticians, in their division oftlie radius, preserved no reference to the circum- 
ference. The use of sines, a.s it was unknown to the U reeks, forms a ditt’erenco 
between theirs and the Indian trigonometry. Their rule for the computation 
of the lines is a considerable rctinement in science first practised by the mathe- 
matician Briggs. However ancient a hook may be in which a system of tri- 
gonometry occurs, we may he as.siired it was not written in the infancy of the 
science, (ieometry must have lH‘cn known in India long before the writing of 
the Surya Siddlianta. The age of Brahmagupta is fixed with great probability 
to the sixth or hcginnliig of the seventh century of our era, a period earlier 
than the first dawn of Arabian sciences. Aryabliatta npiiears to have written 
as far back as the fiftli century, or earlier; lie was therefore almost as old as 
the Greek algebraist Diopliantiis. The Lilavati treats of Arithmetic, and con- 
tains not only the common rules of that science, but the ap]dication of these to 
various questions on Interest, barter, mixtures, combinations, iiernmtations, 
sums of indgression, indeterminate problems, and mensuration of surfaces and 
solids. Tlie rules are found to he exact, and nearly as .simple as in the ])rcsent 
state of analytical inve.stigatlon. The niimericul results are readily deduced ; 
and if they be compared with the earliest specimens of Greek calculation, tho 
advantage.s of the decimal notation are placed in a striking light. In geometr)', 
though inferior in execlicncc to the algebra, there is much deserving of atten- 
tion. We have, here the celebrated preposition flint the siiuare on the hypo- 
theiiuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the squares on tlie sides contain- 
ing the right angle, and other projiositions, which form part of the system of 
modem geometry. There is one proiwisition remarkable, namoly, that which 
discovers the area of a triangle when its three sides are known. This does not 
Mjcm to have lieen known to the ancient Greek geometers. In algebra tho 
Hindus understood well the arithmetic of .such roots, and the general I'csolution 
of equations of the second degree, which it is not clear that Dioplmntus knew 
—that they attained a general solution of indeterminate problems of the tirst 
degree— which it Is certain Diophantns lunl not attained— and a method of de- 
riving u multitude of answers to prohlem.sof the second degree when one solu- 
tion wa-s iliscovered by trial, which Is as near an approach to a general solution 
as was made until the time of La Grange. Professor Wallace eoncJndcs by 
adojiting the opinion of Playfair on thi.s 8ut»ject, “ rliat befoie an author could 
think of embodying a treatise of algebra in the heart of a sj stein of a.stronomy, 
and turning the researches of the one science to the purposes of the other, 
both must have been in such a state of advancement as tho lapse of several ages 
and many repeated efforts of inventors were required to produce.” This is 
unanswerable evidence in favour of the antiquity, originality, and advance of 
Hindu mathematical science, and is fatal to all Mr. Mill’s I’cferenccs and con- 
jectures. We have also historical evidence, that the Arabs derived their ma- 
thematical sciences in part from the Hindus ; and we have every reason, from 
the differences of method, and in .some instances superiority of progress, ns well 
as from the absence of all evidence to the contrary, to conclude that the Hindus 
were as little indebted to the Greeks. A iieople who had pursued for ages 
researches of this nature, could not have l>een merely upon tho threshold of 
civilization. The test of civilization proposed by Mr. Mill and tho school to 
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Gem'dl Reflections, 

T O ascertain the true state of the Hindus in the scale of BOOK II. 
civilization, is not only an object of curiosity in the w*ap. x. 

history of human nature ; but to the people of Great Bri- 

tain, charged as they are with the government of that 
great portion of the human species, it is an object of the 
highest practical importance.^ No scheme of government 
can ha})j)ily conduce to the ends of government, unless it 
is adapted to the state of the people for whose use it is 
intended. In those diversities in the state of civilization, 
which approach the extremes, this truth is universally ac- 
knowledged. Should anyone propose, for a band of roving 
Tartars, the regulations adapted to the happiness of a re- 
gular and polished society, he would meet with neglect or 
derision, The inconveniences are only more concealed, 
t and more or less diminished, when the error relates to 
states of society which more nearly resemble one another. 

If the mistake in regard to Hindu society, committed by 
the British nation, and the British government, be very 
great; if they have conceived the Hindus to be a people 
of high civilization, while they have, in reality, made but 
a few of the earliest steps in the progi’ess to civilization, 
it is impossible that in many of the measures pursued for 
the government of that people, the mark aimed at should 
not have been wrong. 

The preceding induction of particulars, embracing the 
religion, the laws, the government, the manners, the arts. 


which he belonged, “ utility,” will not be generally admitted in the restricted 
sense in which ho employs the tomi ; but even that is inapplicable, for in the 
estimation of those nations amongst whom astrology was credited, what could 
in their eyes be more useful, than rules of conduct derived from astrological 
calculation. It is not true, however, that the mathematical sciences of the 
Hindus were applied to astrology alone, as the greater number of the results 
which their arithmetic, algidira, and geometry, and even their astronomy afford, 
have no reiatioii to that kind of knowledge, but are indispensable to the ordi- 
nary purposes of social life.— W. 

* The measures of the British Government have very little concern with what 
the Hindus were in the days of Mauuj whut they are now is within their ob- 
servation, and all that is required is to see them ns they are without any bias 
, from eiToiieous theories. Above all things, it Is necessary for every purpose of 
wise and benevolent rule to see th nn with a bias ratlier in their favour than to 
their disadvantage. NVe shall not promote their advance in civilization by 
treating them as little better Ilian barbarians.— W. 
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BOOK II, the sciences, and literature, of the Hindus, affords, it is pre- 
CHAP. X. sumed, the materials from which a correct judgment may, 
at last, be formed of their progi’ess towards the high at- 
tainments of civilized life. That induction, and the cam- 
parisons to which it led, have occupied us long, but not 
longer, it is hoped, than the importance of the subject de- 
manded, and the obstinacy of the mistakes which it was 
the object of it to remove. 

The repoi-ts of a high state of civilization in the East, 
were common oven among the civilized nations of ancient 
Europe. But the acquaintance of the Greeks and Romans 
with any of the nations of Asia, except the Persians alone, 
was so imperfect, and among the circumstances which 
they state so many are incredible and ridiculous, that in 
the information we receive from them on this subject, no 
confidence can be reposed. 

Of the modern Europeans, the individuals who first ob- 
tained a tolerable acquaintance with any of the nations of 
the East, were the popish missionaries, chiefly the Jesuits, 

- who selected China for the scene of their apostolical 
labours. Visiting a people who already composed a vast 
society, and exhibited many, though fallacious, marks of 
riches, while Europe, as yet, was everywhere poor j and 
feeling, as it was natural for them to feel, that the more 
they could excite among their coi^ntrymen an admiration ' 
of the people whom they described, the greater would be 
the portion of that flattering sentiment which would re- 
dound upon themselves, these missionaries were eager to 
conceive, and still more eager to propagate, the most hy- 
perbolical ideas of the arts, the sciences, and institutions 
of the Chinese. As it is almost always more pleasing, and 
certainly far more easy, to believe, than to scrutinize ; and 
as the human mind in Europe, at the time when these ac- 
counts were first presented, was much less powerful and 
penetrating, than it is at present, they were received with 
almost implicit credulity. The influence of this first im- 
pression lasted so long, that even to Voltaire, a keen-eyed 
and sceptical judge, the Chinese, of almost all nations, are 
the objects of the loudest and most unqualified praiseJ 

* ** Any thbif? proposed to us which causes surprise and admiration, gives » 
such a satisfaction to the mind, that it Indulges itself in those agreeable emo- 
tions, and will never be persuaded that its plliasure is entirely without tbonda- 
tlon." (Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, i. 63«) 
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The state of belief in Europe has, through the scrutiny of BOOK II. 
facts been of late approximating to sobriety on the attain- c hap. x. 

ments of the Chinese, and a short period longer will pro- 

bably reduce it to the scale of reason and fact.^ 

It was under circumstances highly similar, that the 
earliest of the modern travellers drew up and presented 
their accounts of Hindustan. The empire of the Moguls 
was in its meridian splendour. It extended over the prin- 
cipal part of India ; and the court, the army, and the esta- 
blishments of Akber or Aurungzebe, exhibited that gor- 
geous exterior, that air of grandeur and power, which were 
well calculated to impose upon the imagination of an un- 
philosophical observer.* 

It was unfortunate that a mind so pure, so warm in the 
pursuit of truth, and so devoted to oriental learning, as 
that of Sir William Jones, should have adopted the hypo- 
thesis of a high state of civilization in the principal 
countries of Asia. This he supported with all the advan- 
tages of an imposing manner, and a brilliant reputation ; 
and gained for it so great a credit, that for a time it would 
have been very difficult to obtain a hearing against it. 

Beside the illusions with which the fancy magnifies the 
importance of a favourite pursuit, Sir William was actuated 
by the virtuous design of exalting the Hindus in the eyes 
of their European masters ; and thence ameliorating the 
temper of the government ; while his mind had scope for 
error in the vague and indeterminate notions which it still 
retained of the signs of social improvement. The term 
civilization was by him, as by most men, attached to no 

* To this good effect, if to no other, the embassy of Lord Macartney, and the 
writings to which it has given occasion, liave largely contributed. See Harrow’s 
two works, Travels in China, and Life of Lord Macartney ; and, above all, that 
important document, a volume of the Laws of China, translated by Sir George 
Staunton. No one has more approximated to a correct Judgment of the Chinese, 
than De Guignes. See Voyage. 

2 Many of the observations of Mr. Barrow upon the paneg>Tical accounts of 
the Chinese by the popish missionaries are very applicable to tlie flattering 
accounts which travellers liave been so fond of giving us of the Hindus. '* In 
the same breath that they extol the wonderful strength of flllal piety, they 
speak of the common practice of exposing infants the strict morality and 
ceremonious conduct of the people are tbllowed by a list of the most gross de* 
baucheries; the virtues and the philosophy of the learned are explained by 
their ignorance and their vices : if In oiio page they speak of the excessive 
fertility of the country, and the amazing extension of agriculture, in the next 
thousands are seen perishing with want; and whilst they extol with admira- 
tion the progress they have made in the arts and sciences, tiiey plainly inform 
us that wlthdlit the aid of foreigiK* ’s they can neither cast a cannon nor calcu- 
late on eclipse." Barrow’s IVavtls in China, p. 31 . 
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BOOK II. fixed and definite assemblage of ideas. With the excei> 
CHAP. X. tion of some of the lowest states of society in which 

human beings have been found, it was applied to nations 

in all the stages of social advancement.^ 

It is not easy to describe the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent stages of social progress. It is not from one fea- 
ture, or from two, that a just conclusion can be drawn. 
In these it sometimes happens that nations resemble 
each other which are placed at stages considcraldy re- 
mote. It is from a joint view of all the great circum- 
stances taken together, that their progi’ess can be ascer- 
tained ; and it is from an accurate comparison, grounded 
on these general view's, that a scale of civilization can 
be formed, on which the relative positions of nations may 
be accurately marked. 

Notwithstanding all that modern philosophy had per- 
formed for the elucidation of history, very little had been 
attempted in this great department, at the time when the 
notions of Sir William Jones were formed ; ^ and so emde 
were his ideas on the subject, that the rhapsodies of Rous- 
seau, on the virtue and happiness of the savage life, sur- 
pass not the panegyrics of Sir William on the wild, com- 
fortless, predatory, and ferocious state of the wandering 

J One of tlu! chief circumstances from which Sir William Jones drew conclu- 
sions respecting; the IiikU civilization of the liindus, was the supposition that 
they never went abroad, a supposition whicli is now well known to have been 
erroneous. See Asiat. Kcs. vi. 531, and i. 271. 

The writings of Mr. Miller, of (llasgow, of which hut a small part was 
then published, and into which it is probable Sir William had never looked, 
contained the carlie.st elucidation.s of the subject. The suggestions offered 
In his sllcces^ivl! productions, though highly important, were but detached con- 
siderations atnilied to particular facts, and not a comprehensive induction, 
leading to general conclusions. Unfortunately the subject, great as is its import- 
ance, has not been resumed. The writings of Mr. Miller remain almost the 
only source from which even the slightest information or. the subject can be 
drawn. One of the ends which has at least been in view during the scrutiny 
ccmducled in these pages, has been to coiitrihute something to the progress of 
so important an investigation. It is hoja'd that the materials which are here 
collected will be regarded us going far to elucidate the stale of society In all the 
leading nations of Asia. Not only the Hindus, the Persians, the Arabians, the 
Turks, and Cliinese of the present day, but the Hindus, Arabians, and Per- 
sians of ancient days, the Chaldeans, the Jews, and even the ancient Egyptians, 
may all he regard- d as involved in the inquiry ; and to these, with the sole ex- 
ception of the wandering Tartars and the Hyperborean hordes, may be added 
the second-rate nations ; the inhabitants of the eastern peninsula, and of the 
plains and mountains ofl’iliet. It is suryirising, upon a Oiose inspection, how 
extensively all tlicse various nations, notwithstanding the dissimilarity in some 
of the more obvious ap]ieai’ances, resemble one another, in laws and instilu- 
, tions of government, in modes of thinking, iu superstition and prejudices, in 
arts and literature, oven in the external forms of manner and behaviour, and 
as well in ancient, as in modem times. 
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Arabs. “Except,” says he, “when their tribes are engaged 
in war, they spend their days in watching their flocks and 
camels, or in repeating their native songs, whicli they pour 
out almost extempore, professing a contempt for the 
stately pillars and solemn buildings of the cities, compared 
With the natural charms of the country, and the coolness 
of their tents; thus they pass their lives in the highest 
pleasure, of which they have any conception, in the con- 
templation of the most delightful objects, and in the en- 
joyment of perpetual spring “ If courtesy,” he observes, 
“ and urbanity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the 
practice of exalted virtues, be a just measure of perfect 
society, we liave certain proof that the i)Cople of Arabia, 
both on plains and in cities, in republican and monarchical 
states, were eminently civilized for many ages before their 
conquest of Persia.” We need not wonder if the man, 
who wote and delivered this, found the Hindus arrived at 
the highest civilization. Yet the very same author, in the 
very same discourse, and speaking of the same people, de- 

’ dared, “ I find no trace among them, till their emigration, 
of any philosophy but ethics;”® and oven of this he says, 
“ The distinguishing virtues which they boasted of incul- 
cating, were a contempt of riches, and even of death ; but 
in the age of the seven poets, their liberality had deviated 
into mad profusion, their courage into ferocity, and their 
patience into an obstinate spirit of encountering fruitless 
dangers.”^ lie adds, “ The only arts in which they pre- 
tended to excellence (I except horsemanship and military 
accomplishments) were poetry and rhetoric.”^ It can 
hardly be aflirmed that these facts are less wonderful as 
regarding a people “eminently civilized;” a people ex- 
hibiting “a just measure of perfect society.”® 

* Essay on the Poetry of Eastern Nations. Voltaire exclaimed, on reading 
Rousseau’s panegyrics, “Jamais n’avais-jo tant d’euvie de marcher h (juatre 
pattes,” 

2 Sir W. Jones, Asiat. Res. ii. 3. ® Ibid. p. 9. ♦ Ibid. 

® Sir W. Jones, As^J^t. Res. ii. p. 14.—“ On this occasion, as well as on many 
others, the sober historian is forcibly wakened from a pleasing vision ; and is 
compelled, with some reluctance, to confess that the pastoral manners, which 
have been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence, arc 
much better atla])te(i to the tierce and cruel uabits of a military litc.” Uibbon, 
Decline and Kail, c,h. xxvi. p, 342. 

, ® In the same discourse Sir William ftirther remarks : “ That wc have none 

of their compositions in prose beh ’•e the Koran, may ho ascribed, perhaps, to 
the little skill which they seem t.- h ive had in writing, to their predilectioii in 
favour of poetical measure, and the fiscllity with wliich verses are committed 
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BOOK 11. Among the causes which excited to the tone of eulogy 
CHAP. X. adopted with regard to the Hindus, one undoubtedly was, 

the affectation of candour. Of rude and uncultivated 

nations, and also of rude and uncultivated individuals, it 
is a characteristic, to admire only the system of manners, 
. of ideas, and of institutions to which they have been accus-! 


to memory ; l)iit all their stories prove that they were eloquent in a high 
degree, and possessed wonderful powers of speaking, with^^ut preparation, in 
flowing and forcible pcriotls.” Asiat. Ecs. ii. p. 14. “Who,” says Dr. Fer- 
guson, “ would from mere conjecture supi)ose, that the naked savage would be 
a coxcomb and a gamester; tliat he would be proud and vain, without the 
distinctions of title and fortune ; and that his principal care would be to adoni 
his person, and to find an amusement? Even if it could be supiw.'^d that he 
would thus share in our vices, and, in the midst of his forest, vie with the follies 
which arc practised in the town ; yet no one would l)e so bold as to affirm that 
he would likewise in any instance excel us in talents atul virtue ; that be 
would have a pemdration, a force of imagination and elocution, an ardour of 
mind, an affection and courage, whlcli the arts, the discipline, and the policy 
of few nations would be able to improve. Yet these particulars are a ]>art in 
the description wliich is delivered by those who- have had opportunities of 
seeing raankind'ln their rudest condition : and beyond the reach of such tes- 
timony, we can neither safely take, nor pretend to give information on the 
subject.” Ferguson’s Essay on the HMory of Civil Society, piirtii. sect. 1. 

The extreme Inaccuratty and fluctuation of the ideas of European scholars, 
with respect to civilization, are curiously exemplifled in their opinipus of the ^ 
Asiatic nations. Gibbon says, “The cavalry of Scythia was ibrctfd tu yield to 
the admirable swiftness and spirit of the Arabian horses ; their riders were 
skilled in the evolutions of irregular M'ar ; and the noi thern barbarians were 
astonished and dhsmayed by the inhuman ferocity of tlie barbarians of thesoftth. 

A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab ; and the hairy, naked 
savage, applying his lips to the M'ound, expressed a horrid delight, while lie 
sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy.” Gibbon, Hist, of the Decl. and 
Fall, etc , iv. 413. Gf the various nations subject to the Persian sceptre, many 
of them still higher in civilization tliaii tho most civilized portion of the Ara- 
bians, the same author thus expresses himself; “ It was here,” says he, “in a 
place wlierc the opjwisitc banks cannot cx^tecd bOO paces, that Xerxes imixised 
a stupendous bridge of bouts, for the purpose of transporting into Europe 170 
myriads of barbariam'^ Ibid. iii. 9, Of the Syrians and Egyptians, who still 
more nearly than the Arabians resembled the Hindus, and were acquainted 
with more of tfie arts which attain their perfection in civilized life, he says, 
“Tlie use of their ancient dialects, by secluding them from the coinmerw of 
mankind, checked the improvements of these barbariam'* Ibid. i. 02. (N.B. 
The same cause operated among tlie Hindus, and still more ])Owcrfully to the 
production of tlie same effects.) Mr. Hallied says, that the Jcm's, at the time ‘ 
of the Mosaic institutions, “ were very little removed from a state of barbarism, 
gross in their conceptions, illiterate in their education, and uncultivated in 
their manners.” Preface to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xvii. And yet these in- 
stitutions are not only superior to the in«titiition8 of tho Hindus; they are in 
a high degree superior to the institutions of any other nation in Asia. But 
with the circumstances of Jewbih society we become, through the medium of 
our religion, early and familiarly acquainted. No Eurviean is ear/y, hardly 
any is ever familiarly acquainted with the other nations of Asia. No blind 
propensity, therefore, excites to admiration in the one case: several do so in 
the other. Among tlie authors who have followed Sir William Jones in his 
track of eulogy and admiration, it may be suspected, from the limited infor- 
mation of some, that they were unawiuaintcd with the facts of uncivilized life, 
and wherever man exhibited the attribates of humanity believed he must there ^ 
be civilized ; ignorant of the intense exercise which is given to several of tho 
human faculties even among savages, and of the strength which those faculties 
must hence acquire. 
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tomed, despising others. The most cultivated nations of BOOK II. 
Europe had but recently discovered the weakness of this chap. x. 

propensity. Novelty rendered exemption from it a source 

of distinction. To prove his superiority to the prejudices 
of home, by admiring and applauding the manners and 
institutions of Asia, became, therefore, in the breast of the 
traveller, a motive of no inconsiderable power.^ 

The nations of Europe became acquainted nearly about 
the same period, with the people of America, and the 
people of Hindustan. Having contemplated in the one, a 
people without fixed habitations; without political insti- 
tutions, and with hardly any other arts than those indis- 
pensably necessary for the preservation of existence, they 
hastily concluded, upon the sight of another people, inha- 
biting great cities, cultivating the soil, connected together 
by ail artificial system of subordination, exhibiting monu- 
ments of great antiquity, cultivating a species of literature, 
exercising arts, and obeying a monarch whose sway was 
extensive, and his court magnificent, that they had sud- 
denly past from the one extreme of civilization to the 
other. The Hindus were compared with the savages of 
America j the circumstances in which they difiered from 
that barbarous peojile, were the circumstances in which 
they corresponded with the most cultivated nations ; other 
circumstances were overlooked ; and it seems to have been 
little suspected that conclusions too favourable could pos- 
sibly be drawn.'-* 


1 Noiu' of them has confessed the existence of tliis motive M itli more frank- 
ness than Le (Jentil, Voy, ii. y8'. “Avunt que j’cusse perdu mon docljcr do 

vue, les fran<;ois etoient nu's heros Quant h inoi je suis jLmdrl de nics 

preju^ds, ct je m'applaudis en secret de m'Hre drfma/>c.”~Col. Dow hoasta 
of being actuated by the same sentiments and scruples not to call Goths, or 
worse than Goths, all those who arc not so : “ In love with our own times and 
country,” says he., “ we arc apt to consider distant ages and nations as objects 
unworthy of the page of the historian Some men of genius have en- 

tertained sentiments upon that subject too narrow and cunlincd fur the Goths 
of a much darker age. Had the translator of the following history thought so 
meanly of the atrair.s of the East,” etc. Dow's lIindo.stan, Treface. 

2 The ficcount whicli Kohertson gives of the causes whiclj led to exaggerated 
conceptions in the mind of the Spaniards, respecting the civilization of the 
Mexicans, applies in almost every particular to those of the English and 
French respecting the Hindus. “ The Spaniards,” says he, “ when they first 
touched on the Mexictui coast, w-ere so much struck with the a])pearance of 
attainments in policy and in the arts ol hie, far superior to those of the rude 
tribes with which they were hitlterto acquainted, that they fancied that they 
had at length dijicovered a civilized peoiile in tlie New World. This compa- 
rison between the people of Mexico and their uncultivated neighbours, they 
appear to have kept ci'ustaiVly iu view, and observing with admiration many 
things wlilch marked the pre-eminence of the former, they employed, iu de- 

VOL. II. I 
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BOOK II. The progress of knowledge, and the force of observation, 
CHAP. X. demonstrated the necessity of regarding the actual state 
of the Hindus as little removed from that of half-civilized 
nations. The saving hypothesis, however, was immediately 
adopted, that the situation in which the Hindus are now 
beheld is a state of degradation ; that formerly they were 
in a state of high civilization ; from which they had fallen 
through the miseries of foreign conquest and subjugation. 

This was a theory invented to preserve as much as 
actual observation would allow to be preserved, of a pre- 
established and favourite creed. It was not an inference 
from what was already known. It was a gratuitous 
assumption. It preceded inquiry, and no inquiry was 
welcome, hut that which yielded matter for its support.^ 
To this purpose were adapted the pretensions of the 
Brahmens, who spoke of an antecedent period, when the 
sovereigns of Hindustan were masters of great power and 
great rnagnificenco. It was of importance to weigh these 
pretensions ; because the rude writers of rude nations have 
almost always spoken of antecedent times as deserving all 
the praise with which their powers of rhetoric or song 
could exalt them. If the descri[)tions of antiquity pre- 
sented by the Brahmens bore the consistent marks of 
truth and reality, a degree of intrinsic evidence would 
be attached to them. If those ^descriptions flow wide 
of all resemblance to human affairs, and were nothing 
but wild uimatiiral fictions, they would be so far from 
proving an antecedent state of knowledge and civilization, 
that they would i)rove the reverse. And, had the Hindus 
remained fixed from the earliest stages in the semibar- 
barous state, it is most certain that the Brahmens would 


Bcribinff their imperfect policy and infant nrta, sucli terms as are applicable to 
the institutions of men far beyond them in improvement. Both these circum- 
stances concur in dctntt’tiiig from the credit due to tlie descriptions of Mexican 
manners by tlic Spanish writers. By drawing a parallel between them and 
those of people so much less civilized, they raised tlielr own ideas too high. 
By their mode of'describing them, they conveyed Ideas to others no less exalted 
tthove truth. lyutcr writers have adopted the style of tlie original historians, 
and improved upon it." Hist, of America, iii. .320. 

1 “ Le voyageiir racontant ses aventiires, cherche dans Tadmlration de ceux 
qui rdcoutent, un dddommageinent aux dangers qu’il a coiirus ; ii enfle la 
narration ; Le s^avant, qui s’est donnd beaucoup de peine pour apprendre des 
langues dtrangbres et lointaines, s’extasie siir la bcaut(5 dcs ouvrages qu'il est 
parvenu h entendre." Anquetll Duperron, Note, No. ii. Supplement aux 
Kocherches, &c. sur Tlnde. 
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have given to us just such accounts of antiquity as those BOOK 1] 
we have actually received at their hands. chap, x, 

As the Hindus have enlightened us by no record of ante- 

cedent events, and we thus have no immediate proof of 
their state of civilization, in the times that are past, the 
only sure ground of inference is the laws and institutions 
which they framed, the mannei’s they adopted, and the 
arts a|^d sciences to which they attended. If these great 
circumstances were at variance with the existing state of 
society, but adapted to one more advanced, the inference 
would certainly be a probable oner, that to a period when 
society was in that improved condition, they really owed 
their birth. But in regard to tlio Hindus, their laws and 
institutions arc adapted to the very state of society which 
those who visit them now behold. They are laws and 
institutions which, so far from importing any more perfect 
state of society, seem entirely inconsistent with it ; such 
as could neither begin, nor exist, under any other than 
one of the rudest and weakest states of the human mind. 

As the manners, the arts and sciences of the ancient 
Hindus are entirely correspondent with the state of their 
laws and institutions, everything we hioio of the ancient 
state of Hindustan conspires to prove that it was rude. 

It is another important fact, that, if the Hindus had 
ever been placed in this pretended state of civilization, we 
know of no such period of calamity, as was sufficient to 
reduce them to a state of ignorance and barbarity. The 
conquest of Hindustan, effected by the Mahomedan nations, 
was to no extraordinary degree sanguinary or destructive. 

It substituted sovereigns of one race to sovereigns of ano- 
ther, and mixed with the old inhabitants a small propor- 
tion of new ; but it altered not the texture of society ; it 
altered not the language of the country ; the original in- 
habitants remained the occupants of the soil ; they con- 
tinued to be governed by their own laws and institutions ; 
nay, the whole detail of administration, with the exception 
of the army, and a few of the more prominent situations, 
remained invariably in the hards of the native magistrates 
and officers.^ The few occasions of the persecutions, to 

* “The administration of j istice has been almost universally, by the Mo(?nl 
conquerors of Indostan, devolved upon the Mindus, the office of Duan beinj? 
generally conferred upon one of that people. Orme on the Government and 
People of Indostan,” p. 443. Although the Mogul Tartars under Tamerlane 
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which, under the reigns of one or two bigoted sovereigns, 
they were subjected on the score of religion, were too short 
and too partial to produce any considerable effects.^ 

When we look for the particulars of those pretended 
xeigns of mighty kings, the universal lords of India, under 
whbm science flourished, and civilization rose to the 
greatest height, we meet with nothing but fable, more 
wild, and inconsistent, and hyperbolical, than is any^whero 
else to be found. From this no rational conclusion can 
be drawn, except that it is the production of a rude and 
irrational age. Bharat or Bharata, is said to have been 
the first universal sovereign of India, which from him 


and liis successors have at last rendered themselves lords of almost the whole 
of »t (India) ; yet the orijjinal inhabitants have lost very little of their original 
character by the establishment of these strangers amongst them.’* Orme, 
Hist, of Milit. Transact, in lndoi,tan. I. 2. — M. Mr. Mill may be excused for 
making such a mistake ns to assert that under the Mohammedan Government, 
the offices of “magistrates,” were filled by Hindus ; he follows the authority 
of Onne, but Orme, though an excellent giiide in all that relates to the Kuro- 
pean transactions which he iMjheld, must have been exceedingly ignorant of 
the character, and apparently of the languages of the people. His remark 
that the administration of justice devolved upon the Hindus is most certainly 
erroneous, as no unlKjliever eould, consistently with the principles (►f the 
>Iohainmedan faith, have been intnisted with such duty, and the illustration 
he gives, that the office of Duan was generally conferred upon Hindus, is an 
amusing proof how little he understood what he was saying. The office of Diian 
or Dewan being entirely of a financial nature, and wholly unconnected with 
the administration of justice.— W. 

> It seems to have been a ra.sh and foolish assimilation of the conquest of 
Hindustan by the Moguls to the (»vcrwhelming of the Uoman empire by the 
northern nations, that alone could h.ave suggested so gratuitous a supposition 
as that of the degradation of the Hindu.s from an improved to a barbarous state 
of society by the calamities of conquest. The two cases are totally dissimilar. 
13y the successive inundations of the barbarians, the ancient inhabitants of tlie 
Roman provinces were well-nigh swcjit from the face of the earth. Every 
where they were stript of tlie possession of tlie land, and commonly reduced to 
the state of bondsmen and slaves. 'J’Jic ancient institutions entirely gave way, 
and were rc})laced by a set of institutions altogether new. The language of 
the confiucrors in ino.st places entirely supplanted, in ill it so much altered 
the language of the people .suMued or exterminated, as to impose upon it a 
difi'erent structure. Another circumstance is never to he forgotten. To such 
a degree of barbarity were the inhabitants of the Roman provinces degrailed, 
by tlie long-continued effects of a detestable government, that the invaders 
had really not so much to accomplish to reduce them to the same level with 
themselves. This was abundantly seen in the state of the Greeks of the east- 
ern empire ; who, upon their very first subjugation to the Turks, exhibited a 
condition not greatly different from that in which they grovel at the present 
day. Tlie conquest to which, with greatest propriety, that of the Hindus by 
one tribe of Tartars might he compared would be the conquest of the Chinese 
by a similar tribe of Tartars. There is no reason to think that the one was a 
conciuest of a more destructive nature than the other. If the Moguls did not 
adopt the religion and institutions of the Hindus, It was because tlie religion 
and institutions of the Hindus admitted of nq participation, and because the 
Moguls had already embraced a more enlightened fhith. See Francis’s Minute, 
p. 30 : also the treatise of Mr. Grant, on the Character of the Hindus, printed 
by order of tlie House of Commons in 1013. 
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derived its name ; India being, in the language of the 
natives, Bharata Versh, In this, however, as usual, the 
Hindu accounts contradict themselves, since Bharat is 
represented as preceding Rama, the son of Cush, who, 
according to Sir William Jones, might have established 
the first regular government in Iiidia.^ Judhishter is ano- 
ther of these universal sovereigns ; but of him even the 
origiiys allegorical ; he is the son of Dherma, or the god 
of ju^ce, and he reigned 27,000 years. The name, with 
which, chiefly, the idea of the universal sovereign ship of 
India, and the glory of art and science, is combined, is 
that of Vicramaditya. Of him, let us hear what is repre- 
sented ; and then we shall be enabled to judge. “ The 
two periods,” says Captain Wilford, ‘‘of Vicramaditya 
and Salivahaiia are intimately connected ; and the accounts 
we have of these two extraordinary personages are much 
confused, teeming with contradictions and absurdities to 
a surprising degree. In general the Hindus know but of 
one Vicramaditya; but the learned acknowledge four; 
and when, at my request, they produced written autho- 
rities, I was greatly surprised to find no less than eight or 
nine. —Vicramaditya made a desperate tapasya^ in order 
to obtain power and a long life from Calidevi, and as she 
seemingly continued deaf to his entreaties, he was going 
to cut off his own head, when she appeared, and granted 
him undisturbed sway over all the world for one thousand 
years, after which a divine child, born of a virgin, and the 
son of the great Tacshaca, carpenter or artist, would deprive 
him both of his kingdom and of his life. This would liaj)- 
pen in the year of the Cali-yiig, 3101, answering to the 
first of the Christian era. The history of these nine wor- 
thies, but more particularly when considered as a single 
individual, is a most crude and undigested mass of hete- 
rogeneous legends, taken from the apooyphal gospel of 
the infancy of Christ, the tales of the Rabbis and Talmu- 
dists concerning Solomon, with some particulars about 
Muhammed ; and the whole is jumbled together with some 
of the principal features of the history of the Persian 
kings, of the Sassanian dynasty. Thus Vicrama is made 
contemporary with Solomon : and like him, he is said to 
have found the gieat j spell or talisman ; through 

• AsiBt. •'lea. I 268. 
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BOOK II. which he ruled over the elements, and spirits, of all deno- 
CHAP. X. minations, who obeyed him like slaves. Like Solomon he 

had a most wonderful throne, supported and adorned with 

lions, who are endued with reason and speech. We read 
in the Vetala-pancha-vinsati,* that it was through the 
assistance of the great Vetala, or devil, that two Vicrama’- 
dityas obtained the empire of the world, a long life, with 
unlimited sway. They performed the puja in his honour, 
offered sacrifices, and in short dedicated or gave them- 
selves up to him.”2 On this foundation of historical mat- 
ter is built the magnificent fabric of a great and universal 
monarchy, the reign of the arts and sciences, all that em- 
bellishes human life, and augments the human powers. 
Such being the premises, and such the conclusion, are 
they not admirably adapted to one another ? The legend 
speaks, and that loudly, and distinctly, wliat it is ; the 
creation of a rude and uncultivated fancy, exerting itself 
to rouse the wonder of a rude and uncultivated age, by a 
recital of actions, powers, and events, swelled beyond the 
measure of human nature ; profiting by all the hints which 
the legends or history of other nations supplied to furnish 
out its story, and by appropriating the wonderful deeds of 
all the world to gi’atify the barbarous vanity of the people 
to whom the story was addressed.^ If the historian gave 
to his hero a reign of a thousand years ; it was quite in 
the same temper, and conducive to the same end, fo give 
him the sovereignty of all India ; and not only of .all India, 
but, as we see was the fact, the sovereignty of the whole 
world. This is precisely the course which a wild and 
ignorant mindj- regarding only the wonder which it has it 
in view to excite, naturally, in such cases, and almost uni- 
versally, pursues. Such legends, if they existed in myriads, 
are no more a proof of a monarchy common to all India, 
which they do not assert, than of the universal monarchy 
of the whole world, or of the thousands or the myriads of 
years to one reign, which they expressly assert.* 

* Here again the Historian is misled by his authority.—No Hindu ever pro- 
posed the twenty-five stories of a demon, as history; all the confusion, too, 
that arises out of multiplied Vikramadityas, is Wllford’s work not that of 
the Hindu traditions, wliich are simple and consistent.— W. 

3 Essay on Vicramaditya and Saiivuhuna, by Gapt. Wilford, Asiat. Res. ix. 
in to 120. 

3 If we examine the chronological table of the Hindu kings, presented us by 
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The very lists which are found in the books of the BOOK II. 
Hindus, filled up with the names of successive monarchs, chap. x. 

Mr. Wilford assures us, are the creation of the fancies of 

the writers, and are formed without any reference to facts. 

In enumerating the authorities from which he drew his 
materials, in the essay on Vicramaditya and Salivahaiia, he 
says, “ The fourth list has been translated into all the dia- 
lects of India, and new-modelled at least twenty different 
ways, according to the whims and pre-conceived ideas of 
every individual who chose to meddle with it. It is, how- 
ever, the basis and ground-work of modern history among 
the Hindus ; as in the Khaldset-tiMhiwarikh and the 
Tadkerat-vs-snlatin. The latter treatise is a most perfect 
specimen of the manner of writing history in India ; for, 
excepting the above list, almo.st everything else is the 
production of the fertile genius of the compiler. In all 
these lists the compilers and revisers seem to have had no 
other object in view, but to adjust a certain number of 
remarkable epochs. This being once effected, the inter- 
mediate spaces are filled up with names of kings not to bo 
found any where else, and most probably fanciful. Other- 
wise they leave out the names of those kings of whom 
nothing is recorded, and attribute the years of their reign 
in some among them better known, and of greater fame. 

They often do not scmple to transpose some of those 
kings, and oven whole dynasties ; either in consequence 
of some pre-conceived opinion, or owing to their mistaking 
a famous king for another of the same name. It was not 
uncommon with ancient writers, to pass from a remote 
ancestor to a remote descendant ; or from a remote pre- 
decessor to a remote successor, by leaving out the inter- 
mediate generations or successions, and sometimes ascri- 

Sir William Jones, wc shall find Vicramaditya placed at an era posterior to 
the Mussulman conquests. 

Years. 


From Chandrai^upta to the end of the Maurya race (As. Res. ii. 139). ... 137 

From the bef?iiminj? to the end of the Sunga (Ibid. p. 140) 112 

From the.ditto to ditto of the Ci una (Ibhl> 345 

lYom ditto to ditto of Andra (ending with Chandrabija) (Ibid. p. 141) .. 456 
From <3handrablja to Vicramaditya (Ibid. p. 142) 396 

From Chandragupta to Vicraiuaditya 1446 


Now Seleucus, who was coiitciuporary with Chandragupta (Asiat. Res. ir. 
xxvi.), began to reign about 300 yeans before Christ. Ry this chronology, 
therefore, Vicramaditya began to reign about 1146 years after Christ. 
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BOOK II. bing the years of their reigns to a remote successor or 
CHAP. X. predecessor. In this manner the lists of the ancient king^ 

of Persia^ both by oriental writers, and others in the west^ 

have been compiled : and some instances of this nature 
might be produced from Scripture. I was acquainted 
lately, at Benares, with a chronicler of that sort ; and in 
the several conversations I had with him, he candidly 
acknowledged that he filled up the intermediate spaces 
between the reigns of famous kings, with names at a ven- 
ture ; that he shortened or lengthened their reigns at 
pleasure ; and that it was understood, that his predeces- 
sors had taken the same liberties. Through their emen- 
dations and corrections, you see plainly a total want of 
historical knowledge and criticism ; and sometimes some 
disingenuousness is but too obvious. This is, however, the 
case with the sections on futurity in the Bhagavat, Vayu, 
Vishnu, and Brahmanda Puranas ; which with the above 
lists constitute the whole stock of historical knowledge 
among the Hindus ; and the whole might be comprised in 
a few quarto pages of print.”* 

Such is the mode, in which the authors of the Puranas 
supply themselves with a convenient (quantity of ordinary 
kings ; Mr. Wilford affords most satisfactory information 
with regard to the manner in wl^ich they farther supply 
themselves with eatraordinary ones. “The propensity,”' 
says he, “of the Hindus, to appropriate every thing to 
themselves, is well known. Wo have noticed before their 
claims to Bahram-Gur and his descendants ; and in the 
same maimer they insist that Acbar was a Hindu in a 
former generation. The proximity of the time in which 
this famous emperor lived, has forced them, however, to 
account for this in the following manner :-~There was a 
holy Brahmen, who wished very much to become emperor 
of India ; and the only practicable way for him was to die 
first, and be born again. For this purpose he made a 
desperate Tapasya, wishing to remember then every thing 
he knew in his present generation. This could not be 
fully granted j but he was indulged with writing upon a 
brass plate a W things which he wished more particularly 
to remember ; then he was directed to bury the plate, and 

* Essay on Vlcramaditya, and Salivahana, by Captain W'ilford, Asiat. Kes. 
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promised that he would remember the place in the next BOOK II. 
generation. Mucunda, for such was his name, went to chap. x. 

Allahabad, buried the plate, and then burned himself, 

Nine months after he was born in the character of Acbar, 
who, as soon as he ascended the throne, went to Allahabad, 
and easily found the spot where the brass plate was buried. 

Thus the Hindus claim Muhammed and Acbar as their 
own ; exactly like the Persians of old, who insisted that 
Alexander was the son of one of their kings ; so that after 
all they were forced to submit to their countrymen 
only.”* 

The account of the claim to Bah-ram-Gur, mentioned in 
the beginning of the preceding passage, is extremely im- 
portant on the present occasion ; as it shows us that 
Vicramaditya, whom the legend makes sovereign of the 
world, and the believers in the great Hindu monarchy take 
for emperor of Hindustan, was in reality a King of Persia, 
borrowed by the Brahmens, from their propensity to 
appropriate every thing remarkable which they heard of 
in the world. “ One of these Vicramas,” says Mr. Wilford, 
speaking of the different persons in whom this Vicrama- 
ditya appears, “ was really a Sassanian Prince : and the 
famous Shabour or Sapor, of that dynasty, who took the 
emperor Valens prisoner.”* The story is as follows: — 

;*In Gurjjara-mandalam are the Sjibharamati and Mahi 
rivers ; between them is a forest, in which resided Tam- 
ralipta-rishi, whose daughter married King Tamrasena. 

They had six male children and one daughter called 
Mandava-recha. The king had two young lads, called 
Devas’arma and Harisarma, whose duty chiefly was to 
wash, every day, the clothes of their master, in the waters 
of the nearest river. One day, as Devas’arma went, by 
himself, for that purpose, he heard a voice, saying, tell 
Tamrasena to give me his daughter; should he refuse 
me he will repent it. The lad on his return mentioned 
the whole to his master, who would not believe it, and the 
next day sent Harisarma to the river, who heard the same 
voice also, with the threats in case of a refusal. The King 
was astonished ; and going himself - heard the voice also 

* Es!<ay on Vicraraaditya, and Salivahana, by Capt. Wilford, Aslat. Res. U. 

15R, 159. 

» Ibid. p. 149. 
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BOOK II. On his return he assembled his council ; and after con- 
ciiAP. X. suiting together, it was agreed, that the king should go 

again, and ask him who he was. The supposed spirit 

being questioned, answered, I am a (land’harva, or hea- 
venly chorister ; who, having incurred Indra’s displeasure, 
was doomed to assume the shape of an ass. I was bom 
in that shape, in the house of a cumbhacara, or potter,, 
in your capital city ; and I am daily roving about in quest 
of food. The king said that he was very willing to give 
him his daughter ; but that ho conceived that such an 
union was altogether impossible while ho remained in 
that shape. The Gand’harva said, Trouble not yourself 
about that ; comply mth my request, and it shall be well 
with you. If, says the king, you are so powerful, turn the 
walls of my city, and those of the houses, into brass; and 
let it be done before sun-riSe to-morrow. The Gand’harva 
agreed to it, and the whole was completed by the appointed 
time ; and the king of course gave him his daughter. 
This Gand’harva’s name was Jayanta, the son of Brahma, 
When cursed by Indra, he humbled himself ; and Indra 
relenting, allowed him to resume his human shape in the 
night time, telling him that the curse should not be done 
away till somebody had burned his ass-like frame. The 
mother of the damsel sjded them once in the night ; and, 
to her great joy, found that the Gand’harva dallied with ' 
her daughter in a human shape. Rejoiced at this dis- 
covery, she looked for his ass-like form, and burned it. 
Early in the morning, the Gand’harva looked for this body 
of his, and found that it had been destroyed. He returned 
immediately to his wife, informing her of what had hap- 
pened, and that his curse being at an end, he was obliged 
to return to heaven, and leave her. He informed her also 
that she was with child by him, and that the name of the 
child was to be Vicramaditya.”* After the statement of 
some other particulars, Mr. Wilford says, “Tliis is obvi- 
ously the history of Yesdegird, son of Bahram-Ghr, or 
Bahram the ass, King of Persia: the grand features are 
the same, and the times coincide perfectly.^ The amours 

1 Essay on Vicramadltya, and Salivahana, hy Captain Wilford, Asiat. Res. 
!x. 147, 148,149. 

* These are not the accounts of Vikramaditya, which the Hindus call upon 
us to iKjlicvft. They* are avowedly tales and fables having no conne.xion 
with a celebrated prince, except the employment of hla name. There is no 
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of Bahram-G^r, with an Indian princess, are famous all BOOK II. 
over Persia, as well as in India.”» Such are the accounts cuap. x. 

of Vicramaditya, from which we are called upon for our 

belief of an universal monarchy, and a period of civiliza- 
tion and knowledge.^ 


reason whatever to confound him with Bchram-Gflr. The story of the trans- 
formation of the Gand’liarva is a mere popular tradition cuiTcnt in the west 
of India, the origin of which may he accounted for. 'Hie Piiranas notice a 
dynasty of modern i)rinces called Gardahhas, and the word happening to 
signify “ an ass,” has no doubt given rise to the tale of the transformation of 
the Gand'harha to that animal.— W. 

• Kssay on Vicramaditya, and Salivahana, by Captain Wilford, Asiat. Res. 
be. p. 149. 

8 Mr. Wilford presents us also with the history which the Rrahmens have 
manufactured for placing Mohamed among the great men of Hindusian. It is 
of much importance, to elucidate the accounts, which are given by the Hin- 
dus, not only of the actions, but of the very persons and existence ot their 
pretended heroes. I should otherwise have been pleased to omit a story, 
tainted with that indelicacy which, even when they are inventing, and have 
the circumstances at their own selection, marks the writings of an unculti- 
vated people. “The Hindus say, that the son of a certain King of India, 
being disgusted with tlic world, turned pilgrim, and w'ent to Mocslies- 
warast’haiitt (or Mecca). In liis way thither, and in Arabia, he stopped at tho 
house of a Brahmen, who received him kindly, and ordered his daughter to 
W'ait on him as usual. Whilst asleep, the cloth with which his loins were 
covered w'as accidently defiled. When he aw'oke, he took it otf, and concealed 
It in a ccirner of the house, in some hole, and out of tho sight of the damsel, as 
ho thought. Being from home, to perform his ablutions, in consequence of 
this nocturnal defilement, the damsel came at the usual houy ; and her courses 
suddenly making their ap])earance, she w'as much distressed, and looking 
everywhere for some cloth, she spied the bundle— in short she conceived. He 
departed for Slecca : and some nionths after, the parents of the damsel and 
herself w'ere thrown into tho greatest confusion, as may be imagined. The 
holy man was considered as the author of their disgrace ; thougli the damsel 
exculpated him : Yet .she could not account for her ])resent situation. She 
was like Hagar, turned out of the .house Into the wildeniess with her son : 
where they were miraculously pieserved, both being innocent. Some years 
after the holy man returned, unconscious of his having l)een the cause of so 
much uneasiness to the family of the hospitable Brahimm. After much abuse, 
the matter was explained ; but the son of the damsel could not be admitted 
to share with liis relatives, or even to remain in their cotumiinion. He w'as, 
liow’evcr, honourably dismissed w ith his mother, alter they had given him a 
suitable education, and ri(di presents ; and they advised him to shift for him- 
self, and to set up a new religion, as he could not he considered as a moml)er 
of the old one, on account of his strange birth, or rather conception. When 
advanced in years, he wished to see his paternal relations and India ; and to 
persuade them to conform to his new doctrine ; but he died in his way thither, 
at Medina, near Candahar. 1 his Medina is Ghazni, called emphatically the 
second Medina, from the great number of holy men entombed there : and it 
Is obvious that the Hindus have confounded Muhammed with Sultan-Mah- 
mood, whose sumptuous Mausoleum is close to that city. Thus we sec, that 
the account they give of Muhammed is a mere rhapsody, retaining some of 
the principal features of the history of Ishmae), Hagar, Muhammed himself, 
and Sultan-Mahmood.— This Sami at, or eni, of Maha’bhat (Muhammed), was 
early introduced Into India, and the Hindus were obliged to use it, as they do 
now in all their civil transactions ; and thus Muhammed became at least a 
Sambatica or Santica. According to the rules laid down hy the learned in 
India. Muhammed is certainly a 9aca and Sacesw^ara, and is entitled to the 
epithet of Vlcranm. Ho is a 9aca, or mighty chief; and, like (»ther Sacas, he 
hilled his millions; he is Saceswam, or the ruler of a sacred period, still in 
use in India. For these reasons, the Pundits, who assisted Abul-Fazil, did 
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BOOK II. Our experience of human nature, and the phenomena 
CHAP. X. which are exhibited under the manners, attainments, and 

institutions of the Hindus, are the only materials from 

which a rational inference can be drawn. It is by no 
means impossible for a people, who have passed but a 
small number of stages in the career of civilization, tO be 
united extensively, under one government, and to remain 
steady for a great length of time in that situation. The 
empire of China is one conspicuous proof ; the ancient 
kingdom of Persia, which for several ages stood exempt 
from revolution, is another. The Ottoman empire may be 
considered as a similar instance. And the Russians, a 


not sci*upl<' to bestow the title of Vicramaditya upon him ; and ev<*n to consi- 
der him as the real worthy of that name ; and in order to make the era, or at 
least the time of Vicramaditya’s appearance coincide with the era of Muhara- 
med, they have most sliainehilly distorted the cl>ronoloirv of the appendix to 
the Affni-purana. Mr. Wilford, Aslat. lies. ix. 159, 160, IGl. See a still more 
extraordinary attempt to foi.st the story of Jesus Clirist, borrowed trom the 
spurious ^ms]»el3, into the Puranas ; and to make Christ at one time Crishna, 
at another time Salivahana, at another time Huddhar. Essay on the Origin 
and Decline of Christianity In India, by Captain Wilford, Asiat. P^es. x, 

It would thus appear that Vicramadityn is a sort of an appellative, and is 
applied to any character, whether real or imaginary, whom it suited the Brah- 
mens to erect into a hero; and whether it was originally the name of some 
Hindu prince wlio had greatly distinguished himself, or of pure iuventlon, it 
' is altogether useless to inquire. That this name has IxHm attached to a par- 
ticular era, in one of the numerous Hindu modes of dating, establishes no- 
thing. What we do not know is— for what cause they adopted such an era ; 
What we do know Is— that they would very naturally apply to it the appella- 
tive Vieramaditya, whatever the cause. And no one can doubt the. absurdity 
of supposing tlnit the cause was a particular prince, contemporary at once 
with Solomon, with Jesus ChrLst, with Saimr, and with Mohammed. 

What the Brahmens fable, about an universal monarchy, and the celestial 
glory of tlii.s or tliat pretended hero, can therefore be regarded a.s no evidence 
of the facts which th -y .assert. Tlie propensity of the Hindus to exaggeration 
is everywhere disjdai'ed. “ The offleers of uovcrnincnt here,'* says Dr. Bu- 
chanan, “had the impudence to inform ml, that according to Chicn Deva 
Haya’s valuation of the country whicli belonged to Nandi Raj, it contained' 

32,000 villages The account here given seems to be one of those 

gross exaggerations common in India, and is entirely contradicted by the ac- 
counts which I received from the revenue office at Seringaputam." Journey 
through Mysore, &c. ii. 97. In other places the native offleers told him lies, 
contradicted by the very facts presented to their and his eyes, at the moment 
of delivering them. “ Among the natives, however,” he remarks, “ similar 
departures from the truth are common.” ibid. p. 136, 137. Vicramadityn is 
indeed, expressly, at times asserted, not to have been King of all India, but 
only of a («rtain portion of It in the west. “ The author of the Vicrama- 
Upac’liyana says, that lie was a powerflil ])rince. In the w'est of India, and 
possessed of the countrie.s which we find,' afterwards, constituting the patri- 
monial territories of the Balaliara, which included GnrJjarashtVn (or Gujjarat) 
with some adjacent districts.” Essay on Vieramaditya, &c. by Captain Wil- 
ford, Asiat. Res. ix. 149.— M. 

Where Wilford picked up all this nonsense cannot bo asc.ertaincd ; it was 
probably manufactured for him. No trace of it has been ever met with by any 
other Sanscrit scholar. I have elsewhere remarked that the appendix of the 
Agnl Purdnil has never yet made its appearance in any collection of Sanscrit 
manuscripts.— W. 
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barbarous people, have long formed a very extensive BOOK II. 
monarchy. It would, therefore, be far from evidence of chap. x. 

any higher civilization, among the Hindus, than what they 

now manifest, had the existence of a great monarchy been 
proved.^ Among uncivilized nations, however, it is most 
common to find a perpetual succession of revolutions, and 
communities in general small ; though sometimes a prince 
or individual with uncommon talents arises ; and, acquir- 
ing power, extends his authority over several of those 
communities ; or even, as in the case of Charlemagne, over 
a great number ; while, after his death the large empire 
which he had erected gradually dissolves, till the whole, 
or the greater part, is re-divided into small communities 
as before. Every thing which the Europeans have seen in 
Hindustan conspires to prove that such subdivision of 
communities, and occasional and temporary extensions of 
power in particular hands, have composed the history of 
that country. The Mahratta empire affords a striking 
example of those changes which seem natural to the cir- 
cumstances ill which the people are placed. Within the 
period of tlic modern intercourse of the Europeans with 
Hindustan, an aspiring individual was enabled to extend 
his authority partly by persuasion, partly by force, first 
over one district, and then over another,, till at last ho 
united under his coniinaud an extensive empire, composed 
chiefly of the separate and disjointed communities, who 
occupied the mountainous districts in the western and 
central paits of Hindustan.^ Soon was this empire broken 

1 If the existence of a great monarchy be no proof of civilisation, tlie pains 
that ate here taken to disprove its existence in India, have been somewhat super- 
fluons ; and, in any case, it is with tlic tlicories of European writers, not the 
assertion of the Hindus themselves, that tlie dispute is maintained. As to the 
question ofxjivilisation, however, it in truth appears to be little influenced by 
extent of teiTitory, and in some cases, as in ancient Greece, the division of the 
country amongst a iiumDer of petty iiriiicipallties and communities, seems to 
have been favourable to social advancement. 

The ancient state of India was, for the most part, no doubt, such as it has 
been known to lie in later times: it was held by a number of independent 
princes, >vhose dominions varied in extent according to their personal charac- 
ter. At times, however, one more ambitious and able than the rest, does seem 
to liave brought a very considerable portion of tlie countr)' under ‘ one um- 
brella.' The edicts of Asoka are found engraven on the column of Delhi, the 
rocks of Orissa, and the mountulns of Guzerat—W. 

2 The word Hindustan is, in tills work, generally used to signify, compre- 
hensively, the land of tlie Hindus, from Gape Comorin to the farthest 

) boundary of the country wliicli they inhabited. It is necessary to mention, 
that ill the oriental books, it has otten a more limited signifleation, being 
appropriated to that part of the land of tlie Hindus which is north of the 
river Nerbudda. 
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BOOK 11. into several different governments, the owners of which 
CHAP. X. hardly acknowledged even a nominal homage to the throne 

of Sivajee ; and had they been left to themselves, free 

from the irresistible operation of the British power, the 
empire of the Mahrattas, in all probability, would have 
been resolved ere this time, into its primitive elements. 
Even the empire of the Moguls itself, though erected on 
firmer foiindations than it is reasonable to suppose that 
any Hindu monarchy ever enjoyed ; though supported by 
a foreign force, and acted upon by peculiar motives for 
maintaining undivided power, had no sooner attained its 
greatest extension by the conquests of Auriingzebe, than 
it began immediately to fall to pieces ; and a single century 
beheld it in fragments. 

The monuments of the ancient state of Hindustan con- 
spire in giving indication of a troubled scene. Every 
ancient writing, which bears any reference to the matter 
of history, the historical poems, the Piiranas, hold up to 
view a state of society, the reverse of tranquil ; perpe,tual 
broils, dethronements, injustice, wars, conquests, and 
bloodshed. Among the most important of all the docu- 
ments of antkpiity found in Hindustan, are the inscrip- 
tions, declaratory of grants of land, made by the ancient 
princes of the country. These princes are so far from 
appearing to have prcisided over a peaceful land, that they 
are all represented as victorious warriors ; and as having 
been surrounded by enemies, over whom they have tri- 
umphed, and whom they have severely chastised.^ Almost 
all the ])rinces mentioned in ^hese inscriptions, princes 
in all the parts of India, and not pretended to have 
been more than the sovereigns of some particular dis- 
trict, are described as the conquerors and sovereigns of the 
whole world.* 

• See the inscription found at Monpjhir, and translated in the Asiftt. Ites. 
i. 123. That found at Buddal, Ibid, p. 1.30, Tliut found at Tanna, Ibid, 
p. 357. Those from the Viudliya mountains, Ihid.ii. IG8, l(i9. That on Uie 
staff of Feeroz Shah, Ibid. p. 3 h 2 . That respecting a Krant of land in the Car- 
natic, Ibid. iii. 40—47. I’hat found in the district of Ooraklipur, Ibid. ix. 410. 
That found atCliltradurg, Ibid. p. 418, 419, 420. That found at Curugode, Ibid, 
p. 430, 437, 438. Those found at Neiligal and Goujda, Ibid. p. 447. 

2 See the inscriptions translated in tlie Aslat. Res. i. 360, 123, 125 ; lil. 48,52*, 
lx. 406, 418. Tbe Inscription, cut on a stone, u])on the hill of Belligolo,in 
front of the great Jain image, bear.s a similar testimony. “ In the year of the 
Saca, 1290 (a.d. 1367) ........ be success and glory to the honourable 

monarcli, the sovereign and destroyer of envious princes, lord of foreign kings, 
whose name is Buccaraya.*’— Asiut. Res. ix. 270. 
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Of the unsparing and destructive cruelty which accom- BOOK 11. 
panied the perpetual wars and conquests of the Hindus, chap. x. 

among other proofs, the following may be considered as 

strong. In the inscription found at Tanna, part of the 
panegyric bestowed upon the donor Prince, is in these 
words: “Having raised up his slain foe on his sharp 
sword, ho so afflicted the women in the hostile palaces, 
that their forelocks fell disordered, their garlands of bright 
flowers dropped from their necks on the vases of their 
breasts, and the black lustre of their eyes disappeared ; 
a warrior, the plant of whose* fame grows up over the 
temple of Brahma’s egg (the universe) from the-rcpeated- 
watering-of-i t- with-the - d rops - that - fell - from - the - eyes-of- 
thc-wivea-of-his-slaiightered-foe.”* It would be in the 
highest degree absurd to reject this, were it even a solitary 
instance, as evidence of a general fact ; because the exter- 
minating ferocity is described as matter of the highest 
praise ; and panegyric, to be what it is, must be conform- 
able to the ideas of the people to whom it is addressed ^ 

> Asiat. Res. i. 300. Tt Is a mere common place ; and, after all, what does it 
mean ? That the M'omen of the prince, or the people of a subjugated country, 
will have cause to grieve for the los.s of those killed in battle ; a mere truism, 
denoting un'^pariui' cruelty no more than the same event in all times and 
places. On the other luuul, the Hindu Maws’ of war are very chivalrous and 
humane, and prohibit the slaying of the unarmed, of women, of the old, and 
of the conquered. '-Manu, vii. Their practice has been lonnd, in general, 
conformable to their laws ; and for sangiflnary cruelty, and the ahii-sc of vic- 
tory, Mohaiuiiietlan, not Hindu jninces, must be cited.— W. 

The inscription on the Lat (slatf) of Idroz .Shah, celebrates the monarch, 

In whose honour it has been erected, “ for having achieved conqne.st in the 
course of travelling to holy ])laccs— as resentful to haughty kings, and indul- 
gent to tho.se whose necks are humbled— making Ari.iverta [the land of virtue 
or of respectable men] once more what its name signities, by cuirsing the bar- 
barians to be extenninated.—Vi.-ala Deva, son of the fortunate Vella Deva, 
king of Sacanibari, the situation of which the translator does not know, most 
ominei.t of the tribe which sprang from the arms of Brahma— boasts of having 
rendered tributary the region of the earth between Himavat (the Imaus of 
ancient geographers) and Vindhya(the range of hills which passes through 
the ])rovinces of Balwir, Benares) and exhorts his descendants to subdue the 
remainder.”— No proof, all this, of the ])eaceful state of llindostan. The in- 
scription coniimics— “ .May thy abode, 0 Vigraha, sovereign of the earth, be 
Axed, as in reason it ought, in the bosoms, akin to the uiunsions of diiliiance, of 
the women with beautiful eye-brows, wdio were married to thy enemies.”— TJie 
abuse of uu enemy’s wives is no great proof of u generous or civilized con- 
queror. The inscription then deities this same Rajah. “ Art thou not Vishnu 
himself? Art thou not he who slept in the arms of Lacahmi, whom tliou didst 
seize from the ocean, having churned it?’’— Are epithets of extravagant praise 
to the deity surprising, when they arc thus heaped upon a mortal ? (.\s. Res. 
ii. 382.) The account of tlie Sacas affords Important proof of the glory that 
was attached by the Hindus to the shedding of blooil. The Cali-yug is divided 
into six Sacas, so called from six glorious nionarchs. Of these, three have 
made tlieir appearance ; three are yet to come. To become a Saca, each of 
these monarchs must have first killed 550,000,000 of a certain mighty tribe of 
heretics, called Sacas. The fli*st of these biood-thlrsty sovereigns was Judish- 
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The picture which Major Rennel, looking only to a 
limited period, drew of the state of Hindustan, may be 
taken, agreeably to every thing which we know of Hin- 
dustan, as the picture of it, to the remotest period of its 
history.^ Rebellions, massacres, and barbarous conquests, 
make up the history of this fair country, (which to an 
ordinary observer seems destined to bo the paradise of 
the world,)— -the immediate effect of the mad ambition of 
conquering more than can be governed by one man.”'-* 
“Revolutions,” (says Sonnerat, directing his attention to 
the coast of Malabar, wfiich hail been little affected by 
foreign conquest) “ have been more rapid in this than in 
any other part of the globe. A daring robber, possessed 
of policy and courage, in a short time gives laws to the 
whole coast, but in his turn becomes tributary to a bolder 
villain, who marching in the same path, subjects him to 
the lot he had intlicted on othei’s.”^ 

Notwithstanding, in other respects, the extreme scan- 
tiness and uncertainty of the materials for any inferences 
except the most general, in regard to the ancient state of 
Hindustan, there is a great body of evidence to prove the 
habitual division of the country into a number of mode- 
rate, and most frequently, petty sovereignties and states.^ 
In the dramatic poem Sacontala, the daughter of the her- 

ter, whose period was 3044 years; the second Vicraniiulitya, whose saoa lasted 
only 135 years ; the third. Sulivahana, whose period Is to last 1H,{)00 years; 
the fourth Nandada, 10,000 years ; the fifth Nar^arjunu, 400,000 years ; for the 
sixth, will rc-api)ear the Antediluvian Bali, whose jx'riod will be 821 years, at 
which period a j^eneral renovation of the world will take place. Wilford, 
Asiat. Bes. ix. 8‘2. 

1 Bennell, in speaking of India under tie Mohammedans. 

2 Bennell’s Memoir, p. 1. 

3 Sonnerat, Voy. liv. iil. ch. ii. Their very laws and reli^don encourage a 
spirit of restlessness, and warfare ; “ Fully performing iUl duties required by 
law, lei a king seek to possess regions yet unpossessed.” ( I.aws of Slenu, ch. 
ix. 251.) I'his gives implicit cncunrageinent to a spirit of conquest. The gloss 
of Culluca, the commentator, inserts the words with justice, a saving clause ; 
but even tlien, the ja actical effect of the law is but tfX) visible. 

* In the Bhagavat, (See Maurice, Hist, of Ilindustaii, ii. 395,) Creeshna 
says, he does not vaunt, “though ho carried away Bokemcnee fronj so nume- 
rous an a.ssemblage of monarchs.” When Creeshna fought with the seven 
bulls of Koosele, great numbers of rajahs and rajpoots were collected to see 
the conflict, lb. p. 402. Bhoom Assoor had collected the danglitera of 18,000 
rajahs, Ib. p. 405. Eujah Doorjoodhen, .sovereign of Ha^tuna]) 00 ^, hod a 
daughter who was courted by rajah.s and rajjawts fr(»m every quarter, Ib. 413. 
Twenty thousand and eight hundred rajahs of eminence w ere lield* in confine- 
ment by Jarasuudha, and released upon his destruction by Creeshna and 
llama, Ib. p. 433. When Creeshna carried away Kokemenee, Jarusanda 
said, “This is surely most astonishing, that, in the presence of so many 
crowned heads os ore here assembled, this coward should make so bold an 
effort.’* lb. p. 394. 
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mit asks the royal stranger, who had visited their con- 
secrated grove ; “What imperial family is Embellished by 
our noble guest? What is his native country ? Surely it 
must be afflicted by his absence from it ?” The question 
undoubtedly implied that there were more royal families 
than one to which he might belong, and these at no re- 
markable distance, since the stranger was known to have 
come into the forest in the course of a hunting excursion. 
In the llitopadesa, mention is made of a variety of princes. 
Thus in the compass of a few pages, we are told : “ In 
the country of Calinga is a prince, named Rucmangada, 
who, advancing with preparations to subdue the adjacent 
regions, has fixed his station near the river Chaiidra- 
bhaga.”* Again, “ In the country of Canyacubja is a prince 
named Viraseua.”^ And further, “There is near the 
Bhagirathi, a city, named Pataliputra, in which lived a 
prince named Sudersana.”* In the inscription, formerly 
(pioted, found at Monghir, and bearing date 23 years B. C. 
there is suflicient proof of the division of Hindustan into 
numerous kingdoms. Gopal, the prince, or the father of 
the prince, by whom the grant is made, is panegyrized as 
the conqueror of many princes ; and his son is, “He, who 
marching through many countries, making conquests, 
arrived with his elci)hauts in the forests of the mountains 
Beeudhyo, where seeing again their long-lost families, they 
mixed their mutual tears ; and who going to subdue other 
princes, his young horses meeting their females at Kam- 
boge, they mutually neighed for joy .-—who conquered the 
earth from the source of the Ganges as far as the well- 
known bridge which was constructed by the enemy of 
Dosasyo, from the river of Luckeecool as far as the ocean 
of the habitation of Booroon.”* If this prince overran 
the peninsula, and conquered a multitude of princes, the 
peninsula must have been possessed by a multitude of 
princes before. And we may form an idea of the exagge- 
ration used ill the account of his victories, when we are 
told that his father Gopal was king of the world, and pos- 
sessed of two brides, the earth and her wealth.® The 
conquests by those princes, even when they took place, 

* Hitopadesa, in Sir William Jones’s Works, vi. 43. 

a Ib. p. 41. ® Ibid. p. 61. 

4 Asittt. lies. 1. 123. ‘ Ibid. 
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BOOK H. were but inroads, never to any considerable extent, effect- 
CHAP. X. ing a durable possession. This prince himself, we are told, 

; “ when ho had completed his conquests, released all the 

rebellious princes he had made captive ; and each return- 
ing to his own country laden ^^^th presents, reflected 
upon this generous deed, and longed to see him again.”* 
The laws frequently afford evidence to tlie same puiq>ose. 
The penalty, so frequently imposed, of banishment from 
one kingdom to another, proves the vicinity of different 
kingdoms.'^ The following is another instance in point ; — 

“ If a lender of money says to a person, A debt duo to 
me is outstanding in your hands, and that person denies 
the debt, if that time the bond is not in the lender^s 
hands, but should be in some other kingdom, then until 
he brings the bond from such other kingdom, the suit 
shall not be determined.”^ In the code of Menu is a series 
of rules for behaviour to neighbouring princes ; suflici- 
ently proving, that Hindustan was in tliat state of sub- 
division which rendered these rules pertinent and useful.^ 

' Asiat. lies. 1. 123. The third stanza of this inscription, omitted by Mr. 
Wilkins, but translated by Sir W. Jones, affords additional proof that these 
conquests were luit an irruption : “ Uy w'hoin, havinii; conquered tJje earth as 
far as the ocean, It was left as beln^f unprofltably seized.” Ibid. yi. 142. In 
the inscription on the pillar near Ihiddal, found by Mr, Wilkins, is described 
a race of princes, who originally, it is said, ruled over “ but one quarter, and 
had no authority in otlier reitions hut one of the line, “ beiui? a virtuous 
prince, became supreme over every country without reserve, and the three 
worlds were iield in subjection by his hereditary rank." The dominions of 
his son and successor extended from Keva Janak, to the father of (lowree, and 
to the two occaii.s, &c.. and all this country, the prince Srec Devu Tal rciidercHl 
tributary. Ibid, p, 134. Yet Sir AV. Jones says, that this race of princes 
were all alon;; only prime ministers to the House of Devu Pal: p. 142. 
Nothiiif,' can lx: more contradictory to 1||)e te.vl ; but it is tiecess.-iry for Sir 
William’s theory that the kings of Uunr, of w hom Deviijial was one, should be 
the lords paramount of India. Sir William, when he had a theory, seems to 
liave had eyes to see nothing but what made in its Ifavonr. An additional 
proof of the small kin^jdoms of Hindustan is found in the inscrijiiiou (As. lies, 
i. 133, stanza xih.) “ Tlie king of Gowr” (Bengal) “ fbr a long time enjoyed 
the country of tlic, eradicated race of Ootkar'(Orlxia,) “ of the llooiis” (Huns,) 
“ of humbled pride, of the kings of Draveer" (a coiiritry to the south of the 
Carnatic,) “and (rdojar” (Goozerat,) “whose glory was reduced, and the 
universal sea-girt throne.” Aiiotlier grunt of land (Ih. p. 3fi7) affords evidence 
to the same purpose : a number of kings are actually imincd in tliqj’oyal grant. 
As. Res. iii. 48. 

* See Gen too Code, passim. 

3 Halhed’.s Gentoo Code, ch.iii. sect. 6, p. lOG, 107. 

* Laws of Menu, ch. vii. p. 154, 165. Kven Robertson, tliougli a firm be- 
liever in the universal monarchy, is forced to allow that it had not ycl 
existed in the time Of Alexander. “ In the age of Alexander, though there 
was not established in it any powerful empire, resembling that which in 
modern times stretched its dominion from the Indus almost to Cape Co- 
morin, It was even then formed into monarchies of considerable extent.” 
Robertson’s Disq. conceniing Ancient India, p.21. But the times of Alexar.- 
der, and times long antecedent, are the times fixed upon by the Brahmens, 
for this perpetually asserted, but never ascertained empire. To what modern 
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These articles, to which there is nothing whatsoever op- BOOK II. 
posed, but tho absurd fables of the Brahmens, constitute a chap. x. 

degree of evidence to which we may with sufficient confi- 

dence attach our belief.' 

We have already seen, in reviewing the Hindu form of 
government, that despotism, in one of its simplest and 
least artificial shapes, was established in Hindustan, and 
confirmed by laws of Divine autliority. We liave seen 
likewise, that by the division of tho people into castes, 
and tlie prejudices which the detestable views of tho 
Brahmens raised to separate them, a degrading and per- 
nicious system of subordination was established among 
the Hindus, and that t'iie vices of such a system were 
there carried to a more destructive height than among 


times does Robertson allude? for he himself gives it as true information, 
that in the tenth century, there were four kingdoms in the north part alone 
of India. “ The 11 rst was composed of the provinces siluated on the Indus, 
and the rivers wliich fall into it; tho capital of which was Moultan. The 
capital of the second kingdom was Caiioge, which, from the rnins of it r'e- 
maining, appears to have been a very large city. Tlic third kingdom was 
Cacheuiire. Massoudi, os far as I know, is the first author who mentions 
this. paradise of India, of which he gives but a short description. The fourth 
is the kingdom of (luzcrate, which he represents as the greatest and most 
powerful; and he concurs with the two Arabian travellers, in giving the 
sovereign nf it the appellation of lialbara.” Ibid. Note xxxvii. p. 332. 

1 The in( onslsteiicie.s of the Indievei’s in the great empire of Hindustan 
are miscrahle. iVIr. Maurice tells us that Bali, “if that name imply not 
rather a dynasty of princes than an individual monarch," [a shrewd sus- 
picion] “ was the puissant sovereign of a mighty empire, extendiug over the 
vast continent of India; that under Kama, the next in succession, there is 
every appearance of its having remained nnbroken ; that Judishter is gene- 
rally acknowledged to have been the sovereign of all India." Maurice, Hist. ii. 
611. Yet both jMr. Maurice and Sir W. Jones believe Kama to be the Kaamah 
of Scripture, the son of Cush, Genesis, ch.x. ver. 7, in whose days it U’as im- 
po.ssihle that any considerahU: part of Indiu could peopled. Sei; Sir W. 
Jones, Asiat. Kes. ii. 4ul, and Mr. .Maurice, llist.iii. 104. Bali, tlie Bnal, and 
Bel, of other eastern nations, who is also said to have been the first king of 
Assyria, w'as not a Hume of any particular person, but a title assumed by 
many, and those of different nations. It is in fact a title of the sun. (See 
Bryant’s Myth.) Judishter, too, it is remarkable, was the contemporary of 
Kama, both being heroes in the war of the Mahabharat. Kor tho peiT'orinance 
of the Kaisoo yifg, it was not nece>sary, as they pretend, to conquer all princes, 
since at Judishter’s yug, the father of Cansa, whom Creeshna, after the death 
of Cansa, seated on the throne of Mathura, was not conquered by Judishter. 
Nay, it is remaikable that this yug was celebrated while Judishter was yet a 
dependent upon Doorjoodhen, before the war of the Pandoos. Kven after 
the war of the Mahahliarat, wlien they assure us, for certain, that Judi.slitcr 
Avas king of all India, Ogur J^ein, the grandfather of Creeshna, was reigning 
at Mathura; Creeshna and the Yadaviw were all flourishing. Sec the Ma- 
habhavat, translated by Halhed; Maurice, History of India, ii. 463.— M. The 
Brahmans are here charged wlth*'^ fables," which arc almost wholly of Euro- 
pean fabrication : although a prince may be sometimes termed in compliment 
a universal monarch, j'et they almost aUvays describe India as parcelled out 
amongst a number of independent rulers: the common division of India, 
according to Brahininioal authorities, is intoflfty-six principalities, but tho 
Purdnas and poems specify many more.— W. 
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BOOK II. any other people.* And we have seen that by a system 
CHAP. X. of priestcraft, built upon the most enormous and torment- 
ing superstition that ever harassed and degraded any por- 
tion of mankind, their minds were enchained more intol- 
erably than their bodies ; in short that, despotism and 
priestcraft taken together, the Hindus, in mind and body, 
were the most enslaved portion of the human race. Sir 
William Jones, in his prefiice to the translation of the 
Institutes of Menu, says, that this code exhibits “a sys- 
tem of despotism and priestcraft, both indeed limited by 
law, but artfully conspiring to give mutual support, though 
with mutual checks.” The despotism and priestcraft of 
the system were, it seems, too glaring to be mistaken or 
denied ; but, in order to palliate the deformity, Sir Wil- 
liam is betrayed into nonsense. A despotism, he says, 
limited by law ; as if a des[)otism limited by law were not 
a contradiction in terms ; what is limited by law, so far 
as so limited, being not a despotism. A priestcraft, he 
also says, limited by law : A law of which the priests 
themselves were the sole makers, and the sole interpreters ! 
A despotism, and a priestcraft, he says, with mutual 
checks. Yes, truly ; it was the interest of the priestcraft 
to check the despotism, in all encroachments on the priest- 
craft ; and it was the interest of the despotism to check 
the priestcraft, in all encroachments on the despotism. 
But who checked the despotism and the priestcraft in 
oppressing the people ? Alas ! no one. It was the in- 
terest of the despotism and the priestcraft to join together 
ill ujiholding their common tyilinny over the people ; and 
it must be allowed that so commanding a motive had 
all the influence upon their conduct which it might be 


1 “ In so far as the Iliniln superstition tcnrls to estrange mankind by creat- 
ing artificial sources of mutual aversion and disgust; so far certainly does it 
counteract the real interests of 8J)ciety. Let it not be urged that the practical 
effects of the artificial separation of the Asiatics are not greatly felt in so- 
ciety ; or that a Brahmin or Bajah will as readily supply the wants of the 
poorer classes as he would tho>e of his own. The fact is otherwise ; the 
I3rahinin considers his order as in some measure a different race of beings ; 
and imagines tiiut the lower ranks arc incapable of the same sensibility to 
suffering : he regards them a.s a race whose feelings are deadened by the 
meanness of their intellect, and therefore not entitled to the same share of 
compassion. Tliat this is the idea of the princes and civil magistrates through- 
out India, their owm conduct suflldently evinces ; hence the severity of their 
government, the rigour of their punishments, and their universal indifference 
to the comfort, and even the lives of their subjects." Tennant’s Indian Re- 
creations, i. 121. 
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expected to have.* this remark of the splendid BOOK 11. 

orientalist to the Turks ; T/iere is a despotism and a priest- chap. x. 

craft, limited, (if we may so abuse the term,) and still 

more strictly limited, by law ; for the Moslem laws are 
more precise and accurate than those of the Hindus: 

TAere, too, the despotism and priestcraft check one ano- 
ther : But has all this prevented the Turkish despotism 
and priestcraft from being the scourge of human nature ; 
the source of barbarity and desolation 1 

That the Hindu despotism was not piuctically mild, we 
have a number of satisfact(>ry proofs. We have seen the 
cruelty and ferocity of the penal laws ; itself a circum- 
stace of the highest importance, “A thunderbolt,” says 
the author of the Hitopadesa, “ and the power of kings, are 
both dreadful ! But the former expendeth its fury at once, 
whilst the latter is constantly falling upon our heads.” * 

Some of the observations are so comprehensive, and 
pointed, as to atford the strongest evidence. “In this 
world,” says the same celebrated book, “ which is subject 
to the power of one above, a man of good principles is 
hard to be found, in a country, for the most party giovernecl 
hy the vm of the rodP “ Princes in general, alas ! turn 
away their faces from a man endowed with good qualities.”^ 

“ The conduct of princes, like a fine harlot, is of many 
colours. True and false ; harsh and gentle ; cruel and 
merciful ; niggardly and generous ; extravagant of expense, 
and solicitous of the iiifiux of abundant wealth and trea- 
sure.”* “An elephant killcth even by touching, a servant 
even by smelling, a king even by ruling.” * All the genc- 

1 These notions of the condition of the people are all drawn from the his- 
tory of Europe, and are in a great degree inapplicable to India. Tlie people 
under tlieir native princes know little of despotic government. They have 
determinate laws and flxed institutions, which no Raja can in any way 
modify or change, and whicli, therefore, set insuperable limits to arbitrary 
rule. With regard to the Brahmins, again, it must be always remembered 
that whatever influence they may have exercised, it has been entirely personal, 
proportionate to their individual reputation for sanctity and learning. They 
are no priestliood : they have never had, as a body, any common purpose, any 
organization, any head: and they can never, therefore, have prosecuted 
systematically, hesigns upon the liberties of the people. They are in fact 
the people ; not separated from them as monastic or clerical sections, but 
making up a very largo proportion of the population, and gi\ing the whole 
force of the consideration which their caste confers to the security of popular 
rights. A great mistake pervades all rcasuning about the position of the 
Brahmins in Hindu society ; they are a tribe,’ a people, not an order or cor- 
poration.— W. 

2 Wilkins* llitopadesa, p. 161. ^ ibid. p. 82. 

* Ibid. p. 160. * Ibid. p. 166. 

* Ibid. p. 176. The followin * maxim, among many others in the book. Is a 
proof of the idle and useless life of the Rajahs, who devolved all business 
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BOOK II. ral maxims of tho Hindus import the extreme degradation 
CHAP. X. of tho great body of the people. “ The assistance, 0 king, 
which is rendered to those of low degree, is like endea- 
vouring to please bears. A low person should never be 
placed in the station of the great. One of low degree 
having obtained a worthy station, seeketh to destroy his 
master.” ^ “ The Hindus,” says Dr. Buchanan, “ in their 
state of independence, exacted deference from those under 
them, with a cruelty and arrogance rarely practised but 
among themselves. A Nair was expected instantly to cut 
down a Tiar or Mucua, w'ho presumed to defile him by 
touching his person ; and a similar fate awaited a slave, 
who did not turn out of the road as a Nair passed.” ^ In 
Sacontala, Dushmaiita is represented as a king who pos- 
sessed every virtue, and made happiness flourish as in the 
golden age. Yet we have a specimen of the justice and 
legality which prevailed during this happy reign, in the 
passage relating to the innocent fisherman. He was found, 
by certain of the king’s officers, offering to sale a ring with 
the king’s name upon it. They instantly seize him, and 
drag him away to justice: all the while beating and 
bruising him ; and loading him with opprobrious epithets. 
The victim of this brutal treatment ofters only tho most 
humble entreaties, making statement of the facts, and 
protestation of his innocence. Upon the sight of the 
ring, the king acknowledges that he is innocent; and 
orders him a sum of money, equal in value to the ring. 
Of this reward he is obliged to resign a half to the very 
men who had abused him, “ tot escape,” it is said, “ the 
effects of their di.spleasurc.” ^ 


upon their ministers, anrl wallowed in sensuality and sloth. “The sovercig:n 
being a vessel for the distribution of hapjiiness, and not for the execution of 
affairs, the minister, M'ho shall bring ruin upon the business of the state is a 
criminal.” (Ibid, p, 142.) The last article of the following character of a 
good minister is an abundant proof of the rupacious iialure of the govcni- 
incnt ; “ A king should engage for his minister one who is a native of his own 
country ; pure in all Iiis ways, and cleanly in his dre^^s ; not one who is an 
outcast, addicted to idle pleasure.s, or too fond of women ; but one of good 
repute, who is well versed in the rules of disputation, is of a firm mind, and 
cxi)ert in raising a revenue.” Ibid. p. 179. See also tlie Inscription respect- 
ing a Uoyal Grant, Asiat. lies. iii. 48. 

* Wilkins’ Ilitopadesa, p. 242. 

2 Buclmnan’s Journey througli My.sore, &c. ii. 410. 

® Another remarkable circumstance. Tho fisherman informs tho officers 
he gives them his pre.sent to purcha.se wine ; on which they cry, ” Oh I now 
thou art our beloved friend.— Good wine is the first object of our affection.— 
Let us go together to the vintner’s.” Sacontala, act v. 
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The laws for guarding the authority of the magistrate, 
exhibit a character of extreme severity, and indicate an 
habitual state of the most rigid domination. “ If .a man 
speaks reproachfully of any upright magistrate, the ma- 
gistrate shall cut out his tongue ; or, having confiscated all 
. his effects, shall banish him the kingdom.” ‘ By this law, 
even the privilege of complaint was taken from the 
wretched Hindu. The victim of oppression was bound, 
under ferocious penalties, to suffer in silence. 

The following is a law by which every act of despotism 
is legalized. “If a magistrate, for his own good, hath 
passed any resolutions, whoever refuses to submit to such 
resolutions, the magistrate shall cut out that person’s 
tongue.” 2 If every resolution which the magistrate 
chooses to pass for his own good, is by the very circum- 
stance of his passing it, obligatory under violent penal- 
ties, the state of the government is not doubtful. 

“If a man makes complaint before the magistrate 
against the magistrate’s counsellor, without any real fault 
in him, or performs any business or service for the ma- 
gistrate’s accuser, the magistrate shall put him to death.” 
Under tbe operation of this law, the magistrate had little 
to fear from accusation. There could bo no remedy for 
any grievance; because the existence of any grievance 
could hardly ever be told. If the magistrate was willing 
to hear of his own misconduct, or that of his servants, in 
that case he might hear of it ; where he was unwilling, in 
that case it was death.^ 

Though all peaceable* applications for the redress of 
grievances were thus precluded, any violence oftered to 
the person of the magistrate was punished in a manner 
which none but the most savage people ever endured. “ If 
a magistrate has committed a crime, and any person, upon 
discovery of that crime, should beat and ill-use the ma- 

* llalhed’H Gentoo Code, ch. xv. sect. 2. * Ibid. 

3 Hallied’s Gentoo Code, cli. xxi. 10. 

* The sclf-abasenieiit of the Hindus, before their kings, is decisive proof of 

a merciless government. “ 'Fhe sovereign, although but a child, is not to be 
despised, but to be respected as a man ; or as a mighty divinity who presideth 
in human form.” Wilkins’ Hitopadesa, p. 117. “ They performed prostra- 

tion to their princes, falling iLywn with eight members, as they ex])resscd 
their abject and grovelling mode of approach.” Ibid, note 137. “Pliisun 
gouvernement est despotiqne, plus Ics ames y sont avilies ct ddgraddes j plus 
Ton s’y vante d’aimer son tyrari. Lcs esclaves benissent h Maroc leur sort et 
leiir Prince, lorsqu’ll daigno lui-mOme leur couper le cuu." llelvetius de 
VUomme, i. 318. 


13 ^ 
BOOK II. 

CHAP. X. 
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BOOK II. gistrate, in that case, whatever be the crime of murdering 
CHAP. X. one hundred Brahmins, such crime shall be accounted to 
— ; — that person ; and the magistrate shall thrust an iron spit 
through him, and roast him at the fire.” ^ 

The notices afforded us of particular sovereigns are ex- 
ceedingly few. But, such as they are, most of them de- 
clare the misgovernment and cruelty of the individuals to 
whom they relate. “According to Plutarch, in his life of 
Alexander, Chandra-Gupta (I use the words of Mr. Wil- 
ford) had been at that prince’s camp, and had been heard 
to say afterwards, that Alexander would have found no 
difficulty in the conquest of Prachi, or the country of the 
Prasians, had he attempted it, as the king was despised, 
and hated, too, on account of his cruelty.” 

As the Hindu manners and character are invariable, 
according to their admirers, these admirers cannot con- 
sistently reject their pre.sent, as proof of their ancient, 
behaviour ; and all men will allow that it affords strong 
ground of inference. “ It is a remark,” says one of the 
best-informed observers of Hindustan, “warranted by 
constant experience, that wherever the govennnent is ad- 
ministered by Gentoos, the people are subject to more 
and severer oppressions than when ruled by the Moors. 
I have imputed this to intelligent Gentoos, who have con- 
fessed the justice of the accusation, and have not scrupled 
to give their opinions concerning it.” The opinions of 
the Gentoos are as favourable to themselves as suiting 
the occasion, they could possibly make them. “ A Gen- 

i« 

> Ilallied’s Gciitoo Code, ch. xvl. sect. 1.— M. These laws arc all from 
Halhed’s Code ; their authority is questionable, and it may be doubted if in all 
respects the translation is accurate. — W. 

5* Wilford, on the Chnmolo;:y of the Hindus, Asiat. lies, v. 2S4. There is a 
passage in Quintus Curtins which would lead us to conclude that India wSkS 
not tliickly inhabited in the times of Alexander. Speaking of Alexander’s 
march into the interior of India, after the overthrow of Darius, he says : 
“Ad inagnain deinde, ui in fa reffivne, urlKiin pervenit.” (Curt, lib, ix. 
cap. I.) Not a syllable escapes from this author indicative of a populous 
country. He styles the inhabitants, “ liarbari— •operuiu militariuin rudes.” 
Ibid. cap. viii. The names of the separate nations which Alexander found in 
India are numerous.— M. 

The inference deduced ft'om an equivocal phrase of Curtins is contradicted 
by the positive testimony of tlie Greek writers. Megasthenes states that there 
are 120 nations in India; and Arrian, tliough he questions the accuracy of 
this enumeration, admits that the Indians are very numerous. On India, 
c. vii. : Strabo says, that Eukratides was master of 1000 cities between the 
Hydasi)es and Ilypliasis, xv.3. To attach the general character of cruelty to 
Hindu princes because mention is made of one cruel sovereign, is a conclusion 
certainly not warranted by the premises.— VV. 
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too,” they say, “ is not only bom with a spirit of more BOOK II. 
subtle invention, but, by his temperance and education, chap. x. 

becomes more capable of attention to affairs, than a Moor; 

who no sooner obtains power, than he is lost in volup- 
tuousness ; he becomes vain and lordly, and cannot dis- 
pense with satiating the impulse of his sensual appetites ; 
svhereas a Gentoo Prince retains, in his Durbar, the same 
spirit which would actuate him if keeping a shop Mr. 

Orrne adds, “ Avarice is his predominant passion : and all 
the wiles, address, cunning, and perseverance, of which he 
is so exquisite a master, are exerted to the utmost in ful- 
filling the dictates of this vice ; and his religion, instead of 
inspiring, frees him from the remorse of his crimes ; for 
svhilst he is harassing and plundering the people by the 
nost cruel oppressions, he is making peace with the gods, 

:)y denying nothing to their priests.” Mr. Orme exhibits 
ui impressive example. “ The present King of Travancore 
'an Hindu prince whose dominions had never been subject 
:o a foreign government) has conquered, or carried war 
fnto all tlie countries that lay roimd his dominions, and 
ives in the continual exercise of his arms, To atone for 
die blood which he has spilt, the Brachmans persuaded 
turn that it was necessary he should be born anew : this 
ceremony consisted in putting the prince into the body of 
i golden cow of immense value, where, after he had laid 
:he time prescribed, ho came out, regenerated and freed 
from all the crimes of his former life. The cow was after- 
ords cut up, and divided among the seeks who had in- 
rented this extraordinary method for the remission of his 
dns.” ^ No testimony can be stronger to the natural ten- 

* Orme, on the Government and People of Hindustan, p. 434, 435, 436. 

‘ Quelqncs missionaires, tels que le P. de M^istris, le Daiiois F. Schwartz, le 
?. Jean de Brito, dans nne relation manusevite que j’ai entre les mains, accu- 
lent les rois payens d’exercer dcs oppressions intolerablcs envers leurs sujets. 
d. Anquetil du Perron tache dejustifter les aouverains. * • * Jepourrais 
lemontrer avec nne historique evidence que M. Anquetil no connait pas 
’Inde. * * ^ II est certain qu’il se coinmettait de j;ramls abus dans Pexcr- 
•Jee de Pautoritd royule, et je pensc que ce fut lit la principale cause de la chdto 
les rois <ie Madiird, de Maiesour, de Tanjaur, et de Marava. Quoique ecs rois 
iissent tons payens, de la premiere noblesse, et indi^;^ne8, sans cesse ils se 
aisaientla {^nerre rdciproqneinent, etpresque tons vexaieiit le peuple.’’ Vo- 
*’a;^e aux Indcs Oricntales par le P. J'aolin, dcS. Bartelemy, i, 87. M. Anquetil 
->upcrron, in a note, (Ibid iii. 3fi5,) falls into a curious coincidence with, and 
?ont\rniatiou of, tlic above passajje of Paolliio, at the same time that he is con- 
irovertinj; it;—'* Le missionalre n’a pas lu Vhtetoire del’Inde, n’estpast m&me 
lu fait de ce qui se passe tous les Jours. Quoique le caraetbre propre de 
i’Indieii soit la douceur, I'hunmnitd, on volt encore, dans cette contrde, comme 
incurs, des querellcs entre les princes nati’r.ds Indiens, des quei’ellcs dans les 
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BOOK II, dency of the Hindu religion, and to the eft’ccts which their 
OH.1P. X institutions are calculated to produce.” ' 


fainillt's ; les chefs Marattes sont prc.sque toujours devises, ct en guerrcs, Le 
Tanjaur, le Madurcs le Maissour, le Sainorin, Narsin^^ne, le Canara, offniient 
la niciiie spectacle lorsque la puissance des Kajahs dtoit dans sa vigueur ; il en 
cst de inciuc de ceux de Kengale, du reste de rindmistan,” licrnier, who had 
no tlieory on Indian affairs, but wlio di.splays more personal knowledge of 
tlie country than almost any other Kuropean, thus describes the Hajahs. “ Ces 
sortes de rois barbarcs n'ont aucune veritable gemh’ositd, et ne sont giiero 
retenus par la foi ipi'lls out promise, nc regardant tiu’il lenrs intdrcts presents, 
sans soiiger nuhne aux inallieurs qui leur peuvciit urrivcr de Iciir perfidie, et 
de leur bnitalile.” Kdvol. des Ktats Alogol. p. 174. The ryots have every 
reason to dread the prevalence of the Mahratta power ; of that power which 
yields them up to the tyranny and oppression of their ehicts ; which affords no 
protection to its suhjects; which is perpetually at war wiUi its neighbours; 
and which has, in effect, laid waste the greatest part of llindostiin.” Sir H. 
Strachey, Ileport as .Judge of Circuit, Fifth J{ci*oi t of tlie Coniinitlcc on Indian 
Affairs, IS 10, p. ftOS, sect. 17. “ La politique de lours prince.s doit^tenir de 
lour goiivcineinent. — D’line main on les voit signer un traitJ, et de I'aiitre ils 
jurent la perle de celui avec leqiiel ils font alliance.” Aiiqiictil lUiperroii, 
Zendavesta, cxxil. ” Tlie annals of Persia,” says Mr. Scott Waring, “con- 
tain little more than a uniform tale of wretcliedness and misery, of murder 
and treachery ; and the mind, wearied and disgusted with this uniformity of 
vice, is hurried away to a contemplation of similar causes and events.” Tour 
to Shecraz, ji. 2(57- 

I There can be no rational doubt that what by European eyes has been seen 
to be the detail of government, in the. hands ot the Hindus, though under 
Mogul principals, was a fair picture of what had been tin; detail of government 
under Hindu principals ; administration in tlie hands of Mogul magistrates 
being, according to all testimony, less oppre.^.sive than administration In tlie 
hands of Iliiidiis. Hie same intelligent and unexceptionable witness, Mr. j 
Ornie, goes on to siy : “ Imitation has conveyed tlie unhappy system ( f oppres- | 
sion wliicli prevails in the government of Indostan tliroughoiit all ranks ot the I 
people, from the highest even to the lowest subject of the enijiire. Every bead I 
ofa village calls ills habitation the Durbar, and plunders of their meal and 
roots the wretches of liis precinct : from him the Zimiiiidar extorts the small 
pittance of Hlvcr, which liis penurious tyranny lias scraped together; the 
Phoiisdar seizes upon the greatest share of the Zemindar’s collections, andtlicii 
secures tlie favour of liis Nabob by voluntary contributions, wliicli leave liiin 
not possessed of the half of his rapines and exactions: the Nabob fixes Ills 
rapaclou.s eye on every portion of wealth M'liich appears in his pj'ovince, and 
never fails to carry (»ff part of it : by lur||e deductions from these acqui.sitions, 
he purcliases security from his superiors, or maintains it against them at-the 
expense, of a war. — Subject to such oppressions, property in Indostan is seldom 
seen to descend to the third generation.” Onne, on the (Jovernment and 
rcople of Indostan, p. 450, 451. The following is another stroke in the for- 
mation of the .same picture. “The llavildar plunders the village, and is him- 
self fleeced by the Zemindar; tlie Zemindar by the Plionsdar; the Fhousdar 
by the Nabob or his Duaii. The l»uan is the Nabob’s head slave; and the 
Nabob compounds on the best terms he can make, with his Subah, or the 
throne.— Wherever this gradation is interrupted, bloodshed ensues.” Ibid. p. 
402, “ In every city, and in every considerable town, is appointed a guard, 
directed by ^iroper olfleers, whose duty it is to coerce and punish all such 
crimes and misdemeanours as affect tlie policy of that district, and are at the 
same time of too infamous or of too insignifleunt a nature to be admitted before 
the more solemn tribunal of the Durbar. These ministers ot justice are called 
the Catwall ; and a building bearing the same name is allotted for their con- 
stant rc.sort. At this place are perpetually heard the clamours of the popu- 
lace ; some demanding redress for the injury of a blow or a bad name ; others 
for a fraud in the commerce of farthings; one wants assistance to take, ano- 
ther has taken a thief; some offering them.selves as homlsmen ; otl.crs called 
upon for witnesses. The cries of wretches under the scourge, and the groans 
of expiring criminals, complete a sceno of perfect misery and confusion. After 
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Among other expedients for saving the favourite system, 
it has been maintained that the petty states and princes 
in Hindustan were but subordinate parts of one great mo- 
narchy, whose sceptre they acknowledged, and whose man- 
dates they obeyed. There is no definite limit to gratuitous 
suppositions.' If we are to be satisfied with opinions not 
only void of proof, but opposed by everything of the na- 
ture of proofj attainable upon the subject, we may conjure 
up one opinion after another ; and nothing, except physical 
impossibility, or a defect of ingenuity, can set bounds to 
our affirmations. In the loose mode of thinking, or rather 
of talking without thinking, which has prevailed concern- 
ing Indian affairs, the existence of feudal institutions in 
modern Europe has constituted a sufficient basis for the 
belief of feudal institutions in India ; though it would 
have been just as rational to conclude tliat, because the 
Saxon language forms the basis of most of the languages 
if Europe, therefore the Saxon language forms the basis of 
bhe language in India. 

There are two modes in which the subordination of a 
number of petty princes, to a great one, may take place. 
The inferior states may exist merely as concpiered, en- 
slaved countries, paying tribute to a foreign govern- 
ment, obeying its mandates, and crouching under its lash. 
A second mode would be, where the inferior states were 


►he.se employments of the day, partic.s are sent from the Catwall to patrol and 
ivateh throu^di the town by ni}j:ht. In such Koverninents, wlieiD the superiors 
ire lost to all sense of humanity, the most execrable of villanics iire perpe- 
:rated by this institution, designed to prevent them. The Oatwall enters into 
:reaty with a band of robhers, who receive from hence the intelligence neces- 
jary to direct their exploits, and in return pay to it a stipulated portion of lUeir 
icquisitions : besides the concessions necessary to secure impunity when de- 
fected, one part of the band is appointed to break into houses, another .assaults 
the traveller upon the road, a tliird a merchant upon the rivers. I liave seen 
;hcse regulated villains commit murders in the face of day, with such des- 
perate auflacity as nothing but the confidence of protection could inspire." 
Ibid. p. 452, 453.— M. Tlii.s picture is evidently exaggerated, and belief can- 
not l)e readily granted to Orme’.s assertion that he had been an eye-witness of 
‘ murders" perpetrated in the facxj of day by organised assassins. 

1 Yet .something of the kind ha.s been at vHrion.s times the political state 
of India, a nnmlier of independent princes acknowledged the snpi*emacy of 
one amongst them, to whom, on particular occasions, they offered a kind of 
feudal homage, by performing inenia! services to his person, and with whom 
they held consultations on points of common interest. Tlie Kajasiiya sacrifice 
was a case of the former, and repeated Instances of the latter occur in the 
Mahabharata. In modern times it is not uncommon for one Hindu prince to 
receive from another the tika, or mark on the forehead, whieli denotes .sove- 
reignty, and of which the grant is a proof of supremacy . Sec Annals of Mewar 
In Tod’s Itajasthan, i.2ll.-W. 
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BOOK II. connected together by confederacy, and acknowledged a 
CHAP. X. common head for the sake of unity, but po»ssessed the 

right of deliberating in common upon common concerns. 

It may, with confidence, be pronounced, that in neither 
mode is the supposed effect compatible with the state of 
civilization in Hindustan. 

To retain any considerable number of countries in sub- 
jection, preserving their own government, and their own 
sovereigns, would be really arduous, even where the science 
of government were the best understood. To suppose it 
possible in a country where the science of government is 
in the state indicated by the laws and institutions of the 
Hindus, would be in the highest degree extravagant. 
Even the Romans themselves, with all the skill which they 
possessed, retained their provinces in subjection, only by 
sending thither their own governors and their own armies, 
and superseding entirely the ancient authorities of the 
country. The moderation of conquering, without seizing, 
is a phenomenon so rarely exemplified in the most civilized 
times, that to suppose it universal in India, is to make a 
supposition in contradiction to the known laws of human 
affairs, and even to particular experience. Wherever an 
Indian sovereign is able to take possession, he hastens to 
, take it. Wherever ho can make a plundering incursion, 

though unable to retain, he ravages and destroys. Now it 
sometimes happens, that a neighbouring prince, too weak 
to prevent or chastise these injuries, endeavours to pur- 
chase exemption from them by a composition. This, in 
the language of the Mahrattas, who, in modern times, have 
been almost the only people in India in a situation to 
exact it, is called Chout, of which the standard is a fourth 
part of the revenues of the district liable to be over-run. 
It has, in several instances, and these abundantly recent 
ones, been paid, for certain districts, by the British go- 
vernment itself, without the most distant idea of any lord- 
ship paramount in the Mahrattas. It is abundantly evi- 
dent that this species of subordination, if subordination, 
it can be called, never could have extended far; never' 
could reach beyond the countries immediately contiguous 
to that from which the chance of mischief arose. 

A confederation of princes, similar to that which was 
exemplified in Germany, and which no combination of 
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circumstances has elsewhere produced, is a supposition, BOOK II. 
still more opi)osed to experience. Of all the results of chap. x. 

civilization, that of forming a combination of different 

states, and directing their powers to one common object, 
seems to be one of the least consistent with the mental 
habits and attainments of the Hindus.^ It is the want of 
this power of combination which has rendered India so 
easy a conquest to all invaders ; and enables us to retain, 
so easily, that dominion over it which we have acquired. 

Where is there any vestige in India of that deliberative 
assembly of princes, which in Germany was known by the 
name of the Diet ? Where is there any memorial of that 
curious constitution by which the union of the German 
princes was preserved ; or of those elections by which 
they chose among themselves him who should be at their 
head ? That nominal homage, which the Mahratta chiefs 
paid to the throne of Sivajee, was a temporary circum- 
stance, entirely of a different nature. These chiefs were 
not subordinate princes, but revolted subjects, in a dis- 
membered empire. There was among them no confede- 
racy. When at war with Sindia, the British were at peace 
with the Peshwa and llolkar ; when they were at war with 
Holkar, they were at peace with the rest. They acknow- 
ledged a subordination to the primary seat of government, 
only because their subjects had been accustomed to look 
to it ; and because they were not yet secure of their obe- 
dience.^ 

They, who affirm the high state of civilization among 


1 They have always allowed themselves to he coiKiuered in detail, just as 
the tribes of Oauls and Gerniaiis by tlie Koiiians. Gaul, however, oust Julius 
Caesar himself five years to subdue; and it several times carried fire and 
Bword to the gates of Uome. The (iauls must have known much more of the 
art of war thuu tlie Hindus. See the fine generalship of VerciiigctorLx, de- 
scribed by tlie conqueror himself, in the 7th book of ids Commentaries ; and 
analysed by Guiseiiardt, Mdmoires Miiitaires sur les Grccs et Ics Komains, 
ch.xvi.— “ The most remarkable of these new states were the Tolygai s of 
Chittledroog, Raidroog, Harponelly, Tarrikcra, with many others Of inferior 
note, whose united ellbrts might liave opposed a respectable barrier to Mo- 
hammedan encroachment, if united efforts could be exi^ectcd from restless 
Ravages, ])crpetnally occupied by intestine quarrels.” (Wilks’ Hist. Sketches, 
p. 63.) Wilks says (p. 23) that tl»e Hindu character exhibits but few shades of 
distinction, wheresoever found. It follows, that nowhere is it far removed 
from the savage state. 

2 To some persens it may be of use to hear, that the sober good sense of 
Major Uennel makes him reject the theory of union. History gives us the 
most po.sitive assurances, that India was divided into a number of kingdoms 
or slates; from the time of Herodotus down to that of Acbar." (Rennel’a 
Mem. Introd. p. xxxii.) 
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BOOK 11. the Hindus previous to their subjugation to foreigners,, 
CHAP. X proceed so directly in opposition to evidence, that wherever 

the Hindus have been always exempt from a dominion of 

foreigners, there they are uniformly found in a state of 
civilization inferior to those who have long been the sub- 
jects of a Mahomedan throne.* 

It is in no (piarter pretended, that the Hindu supersti- 
tion was ever less gross than it now appears. It is re- 
markable, that in any quarter it should not be recollected, 
that ‘ superstition necessarily gives way as civilization 
advances. Powerful, at an early age, among the Greeks 
and Romans, it finally ceased to have almost any influence 
and Goguet had long ago declared, with philosophical 
truth, that “ we wanted no evidence to prove the ignorance 
and rudeness of the Greeks in the heroic times ; their 
credulity, and their respect for oracles, arc proofs more 
than sufficient. This species of superstition has no force 
or dominion, but in proportion to the gross ignorance 
of the people : witness the savages, who do not undertake 
anything till they have previously consulted their divines 
and their oracles.” ^ 

So many regulations are found in the Hindu code of law 
respecting seasons of calamity; seasons when it is sup- 
posed that a great portion of the people are without the 
means of subsistence, that those dreadful visitations must 


• Witness N('ii;iul, niid the strong distriAfi aloni? the Malahar coast, where 
the reign of the Hindu princes had not been at all or very little disturbed. 
For an account of Kcpuul, see the history of Col. Kirkpatrick’s emha.s.sy ; and 
of the Malabar coast, among other works, Voyage de P.Paoliiio; Sonnerat; 
and Aiuiuetil lJupcrroii ; above all, the Journey of Dr. Buehanan through 
Mysore, < anara, and .Malabar.— “ Mr. Wilford states, in the ninth volume of the 
Asiatic llescarches, that the kings of Behar or Magadha were for many ages the 
sovereigns or lords-parumount of India. If such was the case, their descendants 
must have degenerated exceedingly ; for, at the period of tlie Mohaimncdan 
invasion, the itaja, instead of heading his army, in defence of l\is country 
and religion, shamefully absconded, leaving his capital, then a celebrated seat 
of Hindu learning (wlnmce its name of Behur) so destitute, that it was taken 
by a detachment of 200 men, who put a number of the nnopposing BrulmicDS 
to the sword, and i)lniulercd all tlie inhabitants.” (Hist, of Bengal by Charles 
Stewart, Bsq., p. 40.) Mr. Stewart speaks with judgment. Everything in 
the state of India, as it was originally found by the Mohammedans, bears 
testimony against tljc tlciion of a great monarchy, great prosperity, and great 
civilization.— M. One great monarchy did not exist it is true: but there 
were many prosperous kingdoms. The Mohammedan conquest was not so 
simple a process as is here insinuated: it took them two centuries to get to 
l)elhi.-W. 

2 “ Quoi anus,” says Ciecro, “ tarn excors Inveniri potest, quie ilia qua? 
quondam credebantur apud inferos portenta extimescat?” (De Nat. Deof. 
lib. ii. cap. 2.) 

3 (ioguct, Origin of laws, part ii. book i. cli. iv, art. 8. 
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be very frequent. From which, soever, of these two great BOOK II. 
causes, famine, or the ravages of war, the frequency of chap. x. 

those calamities arose, it equally bars the sup^^osition of 

good government, and hi^h civilization.^ 

If we apply the reflection, which has been much ad- 
mired, that if a man were to travel over the whole world, 
he might take the state of the roads, that is, the means 
of internal communication in general, as a measure of the 
civilization ; a very low estimate will be formed of the 
progress of the Hindus: *^In India,” says Kennel, “the 
roads are little better than paths, and the rivers without 
bridges.” 2 “In Malabar,” says Hr. Buchanan, speaking of 
the wretched state of the roads, “even cattle are little 
used for the transportation of goods, which are generally* 
carried by porters.” ® The Emperor, Shah Jehan, con- 
structed certain roads in Bengal, which were celebrated as 
prodigies ; but the remains of them, Dr. Tennant remarks, 
sufficiently manifest that they can never have been good ; 
and the admiration they excited proves nothing except 
the wretched condition of everything, under the name of 
road, which had been known in India before.* Another 
fact, of much importance, is, that a Mahomedan sovereign 
was the first who established Choultries ; that is, Caravan- 
seras, or houses of reception for travellers upon the road, 
of which, till that period, they had no experience. “ This 
fact,” says Mr. Forster, “ also recorded in Dow’s history, is 
well known amongst the natives.” ^ 

1 In all parts of India, whoro things have not been altered by the infinence 
of the Mohainincdun government, tlie Hindus are found collected in villages, 
not in detjiched hahitations ; “a custom,” says Millar, (EiigliNli Gov. i. 70.) 

“ introdjiccd hy^neccssity in times of extreme barbarity ami disorder.”— .>1. 

Famines still occasionally visit India; aro they* still ascrihahlo to the same 
causes 

2 Kennel’s Memoir, p. 6. 

3 Muchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c. ii. 434. ‘‘ It is a fact, that 
there is not a road in the country made by Hindoos, except a few which 
lead to holy places.” A View of the Hi.story, Literature, and llcligion of the 
Hindus, &c. Ky tlie Rev. W. Ward, one of the Baptist Missionaries at Seram- 
pore, Introd. p. Iviii.— M. The want of r<»ad8 can scarcely he ascribed to the 
neglect of Hindu princes, seeing the greater part of the country had for so 
many centuries been under Mohaimnedan domination.— W. 

‘Tennant’s Indian Recreations, ii. 13, 14, 323.— M. Tlie road might hare 
been a very good one when mode by Shah Jehan. A very few years in India 
are sutfleient to destroy any road that is not regularly ke])t in repair. Mate- 
rials for “ Homan roads ” are deficient, and even they would not long resist 
the destructive etfocts of climate and vegetation.— W. 

® Forster’s Travels, i. 74.— Tenimut’s Inuiuii Recreations, ii. 09.— M. The fact 
is more than doubtful. Had it been the case, they would have borne exclu- 
sively the Mohammedan appellation of Serai. Choultry and Dharamsdl^ are 
both Hindu names.— W. 
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BOOK II. Among the pretensions received without examination , 

CHAP. X. that of enormous riches, found in India by the first Ma- 

• homedan conquerors, requires particular attention. If 

those accounts had not far exceeded all reasonable bounds, 
it would have been a matter of difficulty to prove the 
falsehood of them, except to those who were capable of 
estimating one circumstance, in any state of society, by 
its analogy with the rest. As the amount, however^ 
stated by those authors, whoso testimony has been 
adopted ; by Ferishta, for example, followed by Dow ; far 
exceeds the bounds, not of probability only, but of cre- 
dibility ; and affords decisive evidence of that Eastern ex- 
aggeration which, in mattera of history, disdains to be 
guided by fact, the question is left free of any considerable 
difficulty.^ These accounts refute themselves. We have, 
therefore, no testimony on the subject ; for all that is pre- 
sented to us in the shape of testimony, betrays itself to be 
merely fiction. Wo are left to our knowledge of circum- 
stances, and to the inferences which they support. Now 
if the preceding induction, embracing the circumstances 
of Hindu society, is to be relied on, it will nob be disputed, 
that a state of poverty and wretchedness, as far as the 
great body of the people are concerned, must have pre- 
vailed in India, not more in the times in which it has 
been witnessed by Europeans, than tlie times which pre- 
ceded. A gilded throne, or the display of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, about the scat oi a court, does not invali- 
date this inference. Only there, where gold and silver 
are scarce, can the profuse display of them about the 
monarch’s person, either gratify the monarch’s vanity, or 
dazzle, by its rarity, the eyes of the multitude. Perhaps 
there are few indications more decisive of a poor country, 
and a barbarous age, than the violent desire of exhibiting 
the precious metals and precious stones, as the charac- 
teristic marks and decorations of the chief magistrate.^ 

Tlie science of political economy places this conclusion 
on the ground of demonstration. For the people to have 


> See some observations on I)ovr, by Mr. fMward Scott Waring, Tour to 
Shecraz, p. 15. 

2 Speaking of the Mohaniinedan governments in the Deccan, Colonel Wilks 
Bays: These princes had arrived at that state of civilization in which gor- 
geous and awkward splendour covered the most gross political darkness.’ 
fHlstorlcal Sketches, p. C5.) 
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been rich in gold and silver, these commodities must have BOOK 11. 
circulated among them in the shape of money. But of gold chap, x, 

and silver in the shape of money, no nation has more than 

what is in proportion to its exchangeable commodities. 

Now that ever the people of Hindustan were profusely sup- 
plied with commodities, everything in their mannei*s, habits, 
government, and history, concur to disprove. There is, 
besides, a well-established fact, which ascertains the impos- 
sibility of their having abounded in gold and silver. Their 
commodities were not exchanged by the medium of the 
precious metals. The traffic of India, as in the rudest pai-ts 
of the earth, was chiefly a traffic of barter;^ and its taxes, 
as already seen, were paid in kind. It was not till the time 
of Akber that gold or silver was coined for circulation in 
the greatest part of India; antecedently to that period 
small pieces f)f copper were the only coin.* Up to the 
present hour, when the real signs of riches and civilisation 
are but just beginning to be understood, nothing has been 
more common with rash and superficial travellers, than to 
set down lofty accounts to the riches of almost every new 
country to which they repaired.* 

* These assertions are all at variance with facts, but facts must give way to 
the “ science of political economy.” The trade of India with Koine and the 
Greek empire whs maintained on their part, we know, from indisputable evi- 
dence, chiefly by the export of tlic precious metals. The passages of Tacitus 
and riiny are well known, in which the prodigal exchange of silver for the 
spices and silks of India, is lamented as a national evil ; and the author of 
the Peripliis, and tlie laws of Justinian, both specify coin and bullion as 
articles of export to India. Nor is it more true that a gold and silver coinage 
was unknown till the time of Akhar. Great ([uautities of l)oth, the date of 
which must commence long prior to the Mohammedan conquest, have been 
found in various jiarts of the country.— See Journal of tlio Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.— W, 

2 Sec tlio Analysis of Tooril Mull’s System of Finance in British India 
Analyzed,!. 191. These copper pieces were called pnlsiuh or feloos, sixteen 
of whlcli were reckoned equal to a Tunkah of bjwe silver ; a sort of coin, or 
rather medal, sometimes struck, at the pleasure of the king, not for use, but 
to make presents to foreign ambassadors, and others. “ Trade must, there- 
fore,” says the author, ‘‘ have been carried on chiefly by barter ; tlie rents for 
the most part paid in kind.”— In the Deccan, a gold and silver coin was 
known earlier ; wliich the same author thinks must have been introduced by 
the intercourse of the Persians and Arabians, to whom tlic use of coin had 
been known nearly a thousand years before. (Ibid. p. 194.) See an instruc- 
tive dissertation on tliis point in “ Kusearches on India,” by Q. Craufurd,Esq., 
i. 36—80. Yet tills author, p. 80—84, is a Arm believer in the great riches of 
India. 

3 Agatharchldcs gives the most magnifleent description of the riches of the 
Sabaeans. •* Their expense of living, rivals the magniflccnce of princes. Their 
houses are decorated with pillars glistening with gold and silver. Their doors 
are crowned with vases, and beset with jewels ; the interior of their houses 
corresponds with the beauty of their outward appearance, and all the riches of 
other countries are here exhibited in variety of profusion. (See the account 
extracted and translated, in Vinctut's Pcriplos, part i. p. 33. See also Strabo, 

VOL. 11. L 
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BOOK II. As rude nations, still more than civilised, are incessantly 
CHAP. X. harassed by the dangers, or following the gains of war, one 

— of the first applications of knowledge is, to improve the 

military art. The Hindus have, at no period, been so far 
advanced in knowledge, as even to be aware of the advan- 
tage of discipline, » of those regular and simultaneous move- 
ments, upon which, in skilled warfare, almost everything 
depends. “In the Hindu armies,” says Francklin, “no idea 
of discipline ever existed.”* The rudeness of the military 
art in Inclostan,” says Mr. Orme, “can scarce be imagined but 
by those who have seen it. The infantry consists of a multi- 
tude of people assembled together without rcgai'd to rank 
and file.”* 


Mb. xvl. p. 778.) In the barbarous state of the ancient Russian court at Mos- 
cow, there was the highest degree of magnificence and splendour. The Earl 
of Carlisle, giving an account of his embassy*, says, that ho c^oitld sec nothing 
but gold and precious stones, In the robes of the Czar, and his courtiers.— The 
treasure of Sanianapalus, was a thousand myriads of talents of gold, at the 
lowest estimation, X44, 174,999,760. (llerodot. lib. ii. cap. l&O; Athenai 
l)cipnosop. lib. xii. ; (Jibbon sur la Monarchic des Medes, Miscel. Works, 8vo. 
Ed. iii. 68.)— “What is said to be given by David (1 Chron. xxii. 14, 15, 16, 
and xxix. 3, 4, 6,) and contributed by his princes, xxix. 6, 7, 8,) towards the 
building of the temple at Jerusalem, if valued by the Mosaic talents, exceeded 
the value of ^£800,(100,000, of onr money." (Prideaux, Connexion of the His: 
tory of the Old and New Testament, 1. 6. Edit. 6th.) The Arcadian who was 
sent ambassador to the court of the king of Persia, in the days of Agesilaus, 
saw through the glare of eastern inagnltlcence. *0 6e Avnoxo? aTnjyyeiAe 
7rpo9 rovf javptov?, on ^a<nA€v? aprOfcoTroy?, sat o^onroiov?, sat otvoYOOV?, sai 
Bvptopovi TrajXTrXtjOeis e^oi ai^pas fie, ol )aa\oii/T ay 'EWrjtri, nayv {rjruy ovs 
av e^>j fiuyaoOai ifieiv. Trpos fie tovtoi?, sat to twv xpfJ/JMTuv ttAtjOo? oAo^oveiav 
ol ye fioseiv ciuai e^rj* etrei sat rtjy vpvovpeyrjv ay XPVirriy irKaroyoy ovx tsavijv 
etfttf (lyai rernyt crsiav Trapexetv. Xcnoph((ptis Grsecorum, &c. lib. vil. sect. 1, 
near the end.) 

‘ Here again assertion and fact are at variance : whatever may have been 
the etHciency of tlio discipline in practice, there was no want of a theory of 
regular movements and arrangements for the march, array, encampment, 
and even the supply of troops. They are all repeatedly described in the 
Mahabhllrata,— W. 

2 Krancklin’s Life of George Thomas, p. 103. 

3 Orme, on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 420. The exquisite 
ignorance and stupidity of the Mysoreans in the art of war, while yet a purely 
Hindu people, is strongly remarked by Orme. i. 207. In the following descrip- 
tion appears the simplicity of the fortification of Hindu Lowns: “ A place tliat 
Imth eight cose in length and breadth, and on the skirts of which, on all the 
four sides, is a ditch, and above the ditch, on all the four sides, a wall or para- 
pet, and on all the four sides of it are bamboos, and on the east or north side 
thereof, a hollow or covered way, .such place is called Higher, or a city j in the 
same manner, if it hath four cose in len^h and breadth, it is called Gherbut, or 
a small city." Gentoo Code, ch. xiv. See also Motte’s Journey to Orissa, As. 
An. Reg. i. 51, 67.— “ The fortifications of places of the first order formerly con- 
sisted, and in many places still consist, in one or two thick walls, flanked with 
round or triangular towers. A wide and deep ditch is on the outside ; but as 
the Hindus are unskilful in the construction of bridges, they always leave a 
Ciinseway from the gate of the town over the ditch." the Abbd Dubois, p. 543. 
—See a curious testimony to the imperfection of the military art among the 
Mahrattas, (Uronghton’s Letters from a Mahratta Camp, p. 107, 108); and 
another still more remarkable, to the wretched pusillanimity of the Ih^poots, 
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Even medicine and surgery, to the cultivation of which BOOK II. 
so obvious and powerful an interest invites, had scarcely, chap. x. 

beyond the degree of the most uncultivated tribes, attracted 

the rude understanding of the Hindus.^ Though the lei- 
sure of the Brahmans has multiplied works on astrology, on 
the exploits of the gods, and other worthless subjects, to 
such a multitude “that human life,” says Sir W. Jones, 

“would not be sufficient to make oneself ac<iuainted with 
any considerable part of Hindu literature,”- he yet con- 
fesses, there is “no evidence that in any language of Asia, 
there exists one original treatise on medicine, considered 
as a science.”^ Surgery, says an author who believes in the 
high civilisation of the Hindus, is unknown among that peo- 
ple. In the case of gnn-shot or sabre wounds, all they did 
was to wash the wound, and tie it up with fresh leaves ; the 
patient, during the period of convalescence, eating nothing 
but the water-gruel of rice.^ 


tliose boasted doHcendiints of the supposed magnanimous Cshatriyas, a pusilla- 
nimity, which, according to Mr. Broughton, forfeits their title even to pity, 
while “ possessing so many advantages, they voluntarily bend their necks to 
one of the most galling yokes in the world.” Ibid. p. 133. 

• Tlieexprcssionsof Sir William Jones, to be properly understood, should 
have been quoted more In detail. He docs not mean to sjiy that the Hindus 
had not cultivated the practice of medicine ; on the contrary, he says, “ W'e 
have still access to a number of Sanscrit books on the old Indian practice of 
physic, from which, if the Hindus had a tljeoretical system, we might easily 
collect it.” The value of a mere theoretical system of medicine is very small, 
and few medical men will condemn the Hindu works for containing only prac- 
tical instruction. The real nature of the Hindu medical works is yet to be de- 
termitied by translation. Tliero is a very large body of medical literature in 
Sanscrit, and some of the principal works are named by Arabic writers, as 
having been known and translated at Bagdad, in the ninth century. These 
works comprise all the branches of medical science, surgery included ; and, 
although mixed up with much that is irrational, contain numerous instances 
of accurate, observation and judicious treatment. Sec Calcutta Oriental 
Magazine, 1823. Transactions, .Medical and Physical Society ot Calcutta, 
and Kssay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, by Dr. Boyle, London, 
1837.-W. 

2 Asiat. Res. i. 354. 8 jy, j 59 , 

* Craufurd’s Sketebes. Sir William Jones says, “ We may rejulily Iwlieve 
those who assure us, that some tribes of wandering 'I’artars had real skill in ap- 
plying herbs and minerals to the purpose of medicine the utmost pretended 
extent of the medical science of the Hindus. As. Res. ii. 40. See Tennant's 
Indian Recreations, for some important details, i. S.*)? ; Buchanan’.s Journey 
through Mysore, &c. i. 336. Medicine,” says the last intelligent observer, 
“ in this country has indeed fallen into the hands of charlatans equally impu- 
dent and ignorant.” Ibid. ** There are not indeed wanting several persons 
who prescribe in physic, play upon a variety of musical instruments, and are 
concerned in some actions and performanc®* which seem at least to suppose 
some skill in nature or mathematics. Vet slUUisis learned merely by practice, 
long habit, and custom ; assisted for the most part with great strength of me- 
mory, and quickness of invention.” (Shaw's Travels, speaking of the people of 
Barbary, p. 263.) The good sense of Colonel Wilks has made that instructive 
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BOOK II. In comparing them with other people, it cannot, in a 
CHAP. X. single word, be declared with which of the nations, more 

• faniiliar to Europeans, the Hindus, in point of civilisation, 

maj be regarded as on a leiyel ; because, in comparison with 
those whom they most nearly approach, while inferior to 
them in some, they are superior in other respects. Should 
we say that the civilisation of the people of Hindustan, and 
that of the people of Europe, during the feudal ages, are not 
far from equal, we shall find upon a close inspection, that 
the Europeans were superior,^ in the first place, notwith- 
standing the vices of the papacy, in religion ; and, notwith- 
standing the defects of the schoolmen, in philosoi)hy. They 
were greatly superior, notwithstanding the defects in the 
feudal system, in the institutions of government and in 
laws. Even their i)oetry, if the observance of nature, if the 
power of moving the affections, or indeed ingenuity of 
invention, be regarded as the marks of excellence, is beyond 
all comparison preferable to the poetry of the Hindus. 


writer use the followiug terms: “The golden age of India, like that of other 
regions, belongs exclusively tn the poet. In the sober investigation of facts, 
this imaginary era recedes still further and further at every stage ot the in- 
(luiry, and all that we tind is still the empty praise of the aga‘s which liaive 

passed If tlie comparative happiness of mankind in different ugos^be 

measured by its only true and rational standard, namely, the degree of peace 
and security which they sliall be found collectively and individually to pos- 
sess, we shall certainly discover, in every successive step towards remote an- 
tiquity, a larger share of wreU*he<lness to liuve been the portion of the human 

race Tlie force of these obscrvations|. general in their nature, is perhaps 

more strongly marked in the history of India than of any other region of the 
earth. At ))eriods long antecedent to the .Mohammedan invasion, wars, revo- 
lutions, and coiKpiests, .seem to h.ave followed each other, in a sucrfcssion more 
strangely complex, rapid, and destructive, us the events more deeply recede 
into the gloom of antiquity, The rude valour, wliieh hud achieved a conquest, 
was seldom combined with the sagacity requisite for interior rule ; and the 
fabric of tlie conquered state, Hhaken by the rn]>tiire of its ancients bonds, and 
the substitution of instruments, clumsy, unapt, and misapplied, either fell to 
sudden ruin, or gradually dissolved.” Historical Sketches of the South of 
India, by hieiit.-Col. Murk W ilks, p, 1, 2. 

1 That Kuropeans in the feudal ages were superior in energy of character, may 
be admitted ; but it may be doubted if they were equally advanced in civilization, 
'i'hey iiad, it is true, a better religion, but understood it little and practised it 
less. Kducatioii was less generally diffused ; literature less lioiioiii cd and less 
cultivated. They liad no tlxed standard of government, or written code of 
laws; their philosophy was less profound; tlieir poetry more rude. In war, 
practically, they excelled the Hindus; they probably studied it less as a 
science, In manufactures, they were decidedly inferior, and so tliey were in 
agriculture and commerce. The manners of tiie higher rank.s furnish abundant 
instances of profligacy, treachery, fulschmid, and brutality; and those of the 
serf and bondsman, were not unlikely to afford exatn^des of servility and de- 
ceit. Altliough, therefore, the state^of civilization in Kurojic, in the feudal 
ages, contained in its restless activity the seeds of future Improvement, yet 
tliere can be little doubt, that from tlie tenth to the twelfth century, the supe- 
riority of civilization was on Uie side of the Hindus.— W. 
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That, in war, the Hindus have always beeh greatly inferior 
to the warlike nations of Europe, during the middle ages, it 
seems hardly necessary to assert.* In some of the more 
delicate manufactures, however, particularly in spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing, the Hindus, as they rival all nations, 
so they no doubt surpass all that was attained by the rude 
Europeans. In the hibri cation, too, of trinkets; in the art 
of polishing and setting the precious stones ; it is possible, 
and even probable, that our impatient and rough ancestors 
did not attain the same nicety which is displayed by the 
patient Hindus. In the arts of painting and sculpture, we 
have no reason to think that the Europeans were excelled 
by the Hindus. In architecture, the people who raised the 
imposing structures wliich yet excite veneration in many 
of the ancient cathedrals, were not left behind by tho 
builders of the Indian pagodas.- The agriculture of the 
Europeans, imperfect ^is it was, sur].mssed exceedingly that of 
the Hindus; for, with tlie climate and soil of most of the 
countries of Europe, agriculture, so imperfect as that of 
India, could not have maintained the population. In point 
of manners and character, the manliness and courage of our 
ancestors, compared with the slavish and dastardly spirit 
of the Hindus, place them in an elevated rank. But they 


• The barbarians from Gerniany and Scythia quickly learned the discipline 
of the Roman armies, and turned tiieir own arts against the legions. See 
Gibbon, vii. 377. The Hindus have never been able, without European 
officers, to avail themselves of Eurojiean di.sciplitie. 

2 Tlie monastery of Bangor, demolished by Adelfrid, the first king of 
Northumberland, was so extensive, that tlierc was a mile’s distance from one 
gate of it to another, and it contained two thousand one liundred monks, who 
are said to have been there maintained by their own labour. (Hume\s Eng- 
land, i. 41.) “ Ix5s Ktrusques, iirtaleee.ssenrs des Romaiiis, et les premiers 

penpics (le I’ltalie sur lesiiuels I’Jiistoire jette quelque Incur parois- 

sent avoir devaued les Grecs dans la curneie des sciences et des arts, bien 
qu’ils n’aicnt pas pu, comme leiirs successenrs, la pareourir toutc enti^re. Les 
pobtes out i)lacd an milieu d'eux I’age d’or sous le rbgne de Saturne, et leurs 
fictions n’ont voild (pi’lli dcini la vdritd.— Comme nous ne savous pas meme le 
nom des dcrivains Etrusques ou Tyrrhdniens, et que ces penples ue nous sont 
connus (lue par quelques frogmens d’liistoricns Grecs et Latins, ils resteront 
tonjours enveloppda d’une grande obscuritd, Cependant nous avons unc indi- 
cation de leur puissance, dans les murailles eolossales de >'olterra ; de leur 
goflt, dans vases qui nous sont rcsies d’eux ; de leur savoir, dans le culte 
de Jupiter Elicius, ampiel ils uttribubreiit Tart qu'ils coniiurciit et que nous 
avons retrouvds, d'dvitcr et do dinger la foudre.” Simonde de Sismondi, 
Hist, des Udp. Ital. lutrod. p. iii. Tliese Tusi'ans cannot liave been advanced 
beyond the stage of semi-harbarisin ; and yet liere are proofs of a progress in 
the arts, with which tho Hindus have notliiiigto eonqmre.— The Afghaunsuse 
a water-mill for grinding their coni. “ It is also used in the north of India, 
under the Sireenugger liills; but, in general, no water-mills are known in 
India, where all grain is ground with the band.*’ Elphiiistone’s Caubul, 
p. 307. 
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BOOK II. were inferior to that effeminate people in gentleness, and 
CHAP. X. the winning arts of address. Our ancestors, however, though 

rough, were sincere; but, under the glosing exterior of the 

Hindu, lies a general disposition to deceit and perfidy. In 
fine, it cannot be doubted that, upon the whole, the Gothic 
nations, as soon as they became a settled people, exhibit the 
marks of a superior character and civilisation to those of 
the Hindus.* 

No one can take an accui-ate survey of the different nations 
of Asia, and of their different ages, without remarking the 
near approaches they make to the same stage of civilisa- 
tion. This gives a peculiar interest and importance to the 
inquiry respecting the Hindus. There can be no doubt that 
they are in a state of civilization very nearly the same with 
that of the Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabians ; who, 
together, compose the great branches of the Asiatic popu- 
lation ; and of which the subordinate nations, the Japanese 


I The Hindus are often found to be orderly and good servants at Calcutta, 
Madras, &c. Tliis is but a fallacious proof of civilization. Hear Lord Macart- 
ney in his account of Uiissia. “ All the inhabitants of Siberia, Casaii, and 
the eastern provinces of Russia, to the sea of Kainschatka, who are not Chris- 
tians, are confounded under the general name of Tartars. Many of these 
come to the capital in order to rto^^re employment, either as workmen or 
domestics, and are exceedingly sober, acute, de.xterons, and faithful.’’ Bar- 
row’s Life of Lord Macartney, ii. 20. “Calmuck servants are greatly es- 
teemed all over Russia, for their intelligence and fidelity.” Mr. lleher’s 
Journal, in Clarke’s Travels in Russia, p. 241. “I recollect,” adds Mr. 
Clarke, ” seeing some of them in that capacity among English families in 
Tetersburg. The most remarkable iiistatcc ever known of an expatriated 
Calmuck, was that of an artist employed by the Earl of Elgin, whom I saw 
(a second Anacliarsis, from the plains of Scythia) executing most beautiful 
designs among tlie ruins of Athens. Some Russian family had previously 
sent him to finish his studies in Rome, wliere lie acquired the highest perfec- 
tion ill design. He had the peculiar features, and many of the mannei's, of 
nomwle Cahnucks.” Ibid. The negroes, when properly treated, make 
faithful, ulTectionatc, and good servants. - But it is more than doubtful whe- 
ther the Hindus do in reality make those good servants we have heard them 
called. Hr. Gilchrist says (Preface to his Hliulostani Dictionary, printed at 
Calcutta, 1787, p 27)-— and Lord Teignmoiith repeats, (Considerations, &c. on 
communicating to the Natives of India the Knowleuge of Chri.stianity, p. 82) 
“that ho cannot hesitate about believing the fact— /Aaf among a thousand 
servants of all descriptions whom he had intrusted and employed, he had the 
luck to meet with one only whom he knew to be upright in his conduct'' By 
the author of that interesting little book, entitled Sketches in India, or Ob- 
servations descriptive of the Scenery, &c. in Bengal, written in India in the 
years 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, p. 13, we are told that when you are travelling 
in India, “An object of attention which must excite peculiar attention in 
every honourable mind, i.s the tiiefts and depredations which are apl to be 
committed at every bazaar or market, and indeed whenever opportunity 
offers, both by your own servants and the boatmen. Astonishing as this may 
seem, it is an undoubted fact that these people pillage every step they take ; 
and, to escape the just indignation of the sufferers, shelter themselves under 
the name of their innocent masters, to whom these poor wretches are often 
alraid to refer.” 
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Cochin-chinese, Siamese, Burmans, and even Malays and BOOK IL 
Tibetians are a number of corresponding and resembling chap. x. 
offsets. 

With regard to former ages, it is true, that the religion, 
and several circumstances in the outward forms of society, 
have been altered in Persia, since the days of Darius : but 
the arts, the sciences, the literature, the manners, the govern- 
ment, concur to prove, in a remarkable manner, the near 
approach of the two periods to the same points of civilisa- 
tion. The ancient Persians, too, there is reason to believe, 
were placed in nearly the same state of society with the 
people whom they succeeded; the Chaldeans, Assyrians, 
and Babylonians. In contemplating, therefore, the state 
of Hindustan, curiosity is very extensively gratified. As 
the manners, institutions, and attainments of the Hindus 
have been stationary for many ages; in beholding the Hin- 
dus of the present day, we are beholding the Hindus of many 
ages past ; and are carried back, as it were, into the deep 
recesses of antiquity. Of some of the oldest nations, about 
which our curiosity is most alive, and information the mos^ 
defective, we acquire a practical, and what may be almost 
denominated a personal knowledge, by our acquaintance 
with a living people, who have continued on the same soil 
from the very times of those ancient nations, partake largely 
of the same manners, and are placed at nearly the same 
stage in the progress of society. By conversing with the 
Hindus of the present day, we, in some measure, con- 
verse with the Chaldeans and Ba%lonians of the time of 
Cyrus ; with the Persians and Egyptians of the time of 
Alexander, 

A judicious observer of Asiatic manners declares that 
“The leading customs of the various nations of Asia are 
similar, or but weakly diversified. When they sit, the legs 
are crossed or bent under them ; they perform topical ab- 
lutions before and after meals, at which no knife or spoon 
is used, unless the diet be wholly liquid ; they invariably 
adopt the like modes of performing natural evacuations.”' 

The account which Gibbon presents us, from Herodian 
an(ftlmmianus Marcellinus, of the art of war among the 
Persians, in the time of the Roman emperors, is an exact 
description of the art, as practised by the Persians and 
» Forcier’i Travels, ti. 135. 
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BOOK II. Hindus, and by most other nations of Asia, at the present 
CHAP. X. day. “ The science of war, that constituted the more rational 

force of Greece and Rome, as it now does of Europe, never 

made any considerable progress in the East. Those disci- 
plined evolutions which harmonise and animate a confused 
multitude, were unknown to the Persians. They were 
equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, besieging, or 
defending regular fortifications. They trusted more to 
their numbers than to their courage : more to their cou- 
rage than to their discipline. The infantiy was a half- 
armed, spiritless crowd of peasants, levied in haste by the 
allurements of plunder, and as easily dispersed by a victory 
as by a defeat. The monarch and his nobles transported into 
the camp the pride and luxury of the seraglio. Their mili- 
tary 0{)erations were impeded by a useless train of women, 
eunuchs, horses, and camels ; and in the midst of a successful 
campaign, the Persian host was often separated or destroyed 
by an unexpected famine.”^ 

In the system of Zoroaster, and that of the Brahmens, we 
find the same lofty expressions concerning the invisible 
powers of nature ; the same absurdity in the notions re- 
specting the creation ; the same infinite and absurd ritual ; 
the same justness in many ideas respecting the common 
affairs of life and morality ; the same gross misunderstanding 
in others; but a striking resemblance between the two 
systems, both in their absurditiei^and perfections. The same 
turn of imagination seems to have belonged to the authors of 
both; and the same aspect of nature to have continually pre- 
sented itself ; the deformities, however, of the Hindu system 
being always the greatest. 

, The Persians, in the time of Carabyses, had judges, select 
sages, who were appointed for life ; and whose business it 
was, according to pre-established laws, to terminate all dis- 
putes, and punish crimes. This, like similar circumstances, 
in the state of the Hindus, presents part of the forms of a 
legal government.* These judges, however, when consulted 
by the king if he might perfoim an act, on which, for fear of 
popular odium, he hesitated to venture, gave a solemiujpi- 
nion, that for the king of the Persians it was law^ wdo 

1 Gibbon, i. .342. 

» The text shows clearly, that It is idle to compare the Hindus with "the 
ancient i’erHians ; the means of estimating tlic civilization of the latter are 'too 
defective.— W. 
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whatsoever he 'pleased} “This constitutional maxim'' says BOOK II. 
Gibbon archly, “was not neglected as a useless and barren chap. x. 
theory.”* 

“Like Brimha, the Fo of the Chinese has various times 
become incarnate among men and beasts. Hence, he is 
represented in his temples as riding upon dragons, rhinoce- 
roses, elephants, mules and asses: dogs, rats, cats, croco- 
diles, and other amiable creatures, whose figures he fancied 
and assumed. There are in some of these pagodas, a thou- 
sand of these monstrous statues, all most horribly ugly, and 
ill represented, and unlike anything in heaven or earth, 
or the waters under the earth.”* 

Dndei the reign of credulity, it is instructive to mark the 
inconsiderateness of a reflecting writer. After many 
praises of the Chinese husbandry, such as those which we 
have often heard of the agriculture of the Hindus, Lord 
Macartney adds, “The plough is the simplest in the world, 
has but one handle, is drawn by a single buffalo, and managed 
by a single person without any assistance.”* And Mr. Bar- 
row says, “Two-thirds of the small quantity of land under 
tillage is cultivated with the spade or the hoe, without the 
aid of draught cattle.”* 

Even of the principal route from Pekin to Canton, Lord 
Macartney remarks, “ For horse and foot the road is excellent, 
but admits of no wheel-carriages.”® Mr. Barrow more expli- 


* Oi Se fiacriAijoi Sixaarac KeKpifi/xetfoi aySpe^ yti'otrat JJfpareuy, ft ov 

aTro0av<a<ri, v) cr^i rrapcvpfSrf ri aSiKOi/ tovtidv' ovtoi Se tokti Sixat 

StKa^ovffi Kai efrjyTjTai tuv narpmv tifapAov yivovrai xai navra ft rovrovt 

amKeirai' eipofifpov up tov Kofifivcreu vneKpiPovro avTU ovtol 

/SaaiAfVOvn neporcwi' t'te'.vai noifciv ra ay fiovXtjrai. licrrKiot. Hist. lib. iii. 
cap. XXX. This, Sir William Jones would Imvo said, is a despotism limited by 
law ; and thus the government of the ancient Persians stood upon a foundation 
resenibling that of the Hindus. 

2 Gibbon, Hist. Decl. and Fall, &c, vii. 304. Some ancient sculpture in the 
vicinity of Shahpoor in honour of Sapor the First, ” represents a king, seated 
in state, amid a group of figures standing before him, one of wliom offers two 
heads to the monarch’s notice. If we wanted other evidence, tlii.s alone 
would mark tlic state of civilization to which a nation liad advanced, that 
could suffer its glory to be perpetuated by a representation of so barbarons a 
character.” Sir John Malcolm, Hust. of Persia, i. 254. Ko historical Avritings 
ill ancient Persia: none in Hindustan. 

* Lord Macartney's Journal, Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, ii. 279. In 
readingythis passage, one seems to be re%ding an account of Hindu religion, 
temples, and sculpture. 

* Lord Macartney’s Journal, Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, ii. 357, 

® Barrow’s China, p. 585. A large portion of the country, wet, swampy 
ground, the rich alluvium of rivers, which might be easily gained; if the. 
Chinese had but the skill. Ibid. p. 70, 83, 208, 533. 

® Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartn.’y, ii. 367. 
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BOOK. II. citly declares, that except near the capital, acd in some feur 
CHAP. X. places where the junction of the grand canal with navigable 

rivers is interrupted by mountainousground, there is scarcely 

a road in the whole country that can be ranked beyond a foot- 
path.* Even the grand canal itself was opened by the Tartar 
conqueror Gingis Khan, in the thirteenth century ; and that 
solely with a view to convey the taxes, paid in kind, from 
the southern part of the empire to the capital, a great part 
of them having been always lost by the unskilfulness of Chi- 
nese navigation, when conveyed by sea.”^ 

Like the Hindus, before the improvements introduced 
among them by the Moguls, the Chinese have no coin, above 
a small one of copper; and the taxes of that immense em- 
pire are paid in kind.® 

Lord Macartney remarks that the Chinese have no natural 
philosophy ; no medical or chirurgical skill : that a fractured 
leg is usually attended by death.^ 

In the sciences and arts of the Hindus and Chinese there 
is manifested a near approximation to the same point of 
advancement. In respect to government and laws, the 
Chinese have to a considerable degree the advantage.* As 
they are a busypeople,however ; and have no idle class, whose 
influence depends upon the wonder they can excite by pre- 
tended learning, they have multiplied, far less than the 
Hindus, those false refinements, which a barbarous mind 
mistakes for science.® Both have made greater progress in 

* Barrow’s China, p. 513. 

2 Ibid. p. 43. * 3 Ibid. p. 661, 499. 

4 Barrow’s Life of Lord .Macartney, ii. 363. 

6 It would be difficult to prove where the advnntaj?e lies. Throughout this 
comparison, the analogies either do not exist at all, a.s in the case of the ab- 
sence of a current coin, or they are too vague and universal to authorize a 
conclusion. There is one great advantage as a proof and means of civiliza- 
tion possessed by the liindus, in the use of a perfect alphabet. The cum- 
brous contrivance of the Chinese symbols, must ever impede tl>e advancement 
of knowledge amongst them. At the same time, the Chinese are in many 
respects a civilized people, with whom it is no discredit to the Hindus to be 
compared.— W. 

3 Lord Macartney remarks, that the Chinese had a very limited knowledge 
of mathematics and astronomy, ” although from some of the printed accounts 
of China one might be led to imagine that tliey were well versed in them.” 
“ Tlieir affectation of the science of astronomy or astrology (for they have but 
one word in their language to express both,) induced them at a very remote 
period to establish a mathematical college or tribunal, the duty of which is to 
furnish to the nation an annual calendar, somewliat like our Poor RobinU 
Almanack, with lists of all the lucky and unlucky days of the year, predic* 
tions of the weather, dircetions for sowing and reaping, &c. This branch en- 
tirely belongs to the Chinese doctors, who are chosen for the purpose from 
among the most celebrated philomaths of the nation.” Ibid. p. 481 ; 3ee too 
Barrow’s China, 384, 291, 292, 296,323. 
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the rofinement of useful arts, than in the advancement of BOOK II. 
science. But in these, too, the Chinese appear to have the chap. x. 

superiority; for, though it may be doubted whether the 

Chinese manufacture of silk rivals in delicacy, the cotton 
manufacture of the Hindus, the latter people have nothing 
to set in competition with the porcelain of the Chinese ; 
and in the common works in wood and iron, the Chinese are 
conspicuously preferable. In the contrivance and use of 
machinery both are equally simple and rude.* 

In the state of the fine arts, there is a striking resemblance 
between the two nations. “The architecture of the Chinese,” 
says Mr. Barrow, “is void of taste, grandeur, beauty, solidity, 
or convenience ; their houses are merely tents, and there , 
is nothing magnificent in the palace of the emperor.”* Both 
nations were good at imitation.* Both were extremely 
defective in inventions. In painting and sculpture they 
were ignorant of perspective, of attitude, and proportion. 

Even in manners, and in the leading parts of the moral 
character, the lines of resemblance are strong. Both nations 
are to nearly an equal degree tainted with theyices of insin- 
cerity ; dissembling, treacherous, mendacious, to an excess 
which surpasses even the usual meiisure of uncultivated 
society. Both are disposed to excessive exaggeration with 
regard to everything relating to themselves. Both are 
cowardly and unfeeling. Both are in the highest degree 
conceited of themselves, and full of affected contempt for 
others. Both are, in the physical sense, disgustingly unclean 
in their persons and houses.* 

> Barrow’s China, p. 31 1, 512. 

* Barrow’s China, p. 101—330. * Ibid. p. 306, 323. 

^ Similar traces are found in the following character of the I’ersians, drawn 
by a recent observer, Mr. Scott Waring, Tour to SheeraK. “ Mean and obse- 
quious to their superiors and to their equals, if they have a prospect of ad- 
vantage; but invariably arrogant and brutal in their behaviour towards their 
inferiors ; always boasting of .some action they never i)erformed, and delighted 
with flattery, tliough they are aware of the imposition. I Jmve repeatedly 
heard them compliment a person in his hearing, or in tlie presence of some 
one who would convey this adulation to his ears ; and the instant that ho 
has departed, thedr praises have turned into abuse.” p. 101. **Nut the least 
reliance is to be placed on their words or most solemn protestations." .... 

“ They conceive it their duty to please ; and to effect this, they forget all sen- 
timents of honour and good faith.' **The I'ersians have but a faint 

notion of gratitude, for they cannot conceive that any one should l)e guilty of 
an act of generosity, without some sinister motive.” p. 103. " Philosophers 
have held it for a maxim, that the most notorious liar utters a hundred truths 
for every falsehood. This is not the case In Persia; they are unacquainted 
with the of truths and onlv think of it when it is likely to advance 
their interests.” . . . . ” The generality of Per8ia)is are sunk in the lowest 
state of profligacy and Infamy ; and they seldom hesitate alluding to crimes 
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BOOK II. With respect to the inhabitants of another quarter of 
CHAP. X. Asia, Turner, in his account of the embassy to Tibet, in- 
forms us, that the deportment of the Rajah of Bootan was 
exceedingly urbane, and his sentiments breathed that sort 
of humanity which seems to flow from the belief of the 
metempsychosis. “ My food,” said he, “ consists of the 
simplest articles; grain, roots of the earth, and fruif. 
I never eat of anything which has had breath, for so I 
should be the indirect cause of putting an end to the ex- 
istence of animal life, which, by our religion, is strictly 
forbidden.^ 

Though frequent ablutions are performed for religious 
purposes, the same author informs us that the people, in 
their persons, are extremely unclean.* 

“ Bootan presents to the view nothing but the most mis- 
shapen irregularities: mountains covered with eternal 
verdure, and rich wuth abundant forests of large and lofty 
trees. Almost every favourable aspect of them, coated 
with the smallest quantity of soil, is cleared and adapted 
to cultivation, by being shelved into horizontal beds ; not 
a slope, or narrow slip of land between the ridges, lies un- 
improved. There is scarcely a mountain whose base is not 
washed by some rapid torrent, and many of the loftiest 
bear populous villages, amidst orchards, and other planta- 
tions on their summits, and on their sides. It combines, 
in its extent, the most extravagant tracts of rude nature 
and laborious art.” ’ ^ 

Yet they have no discipline in their armies. In their 


which are abhorred and detested in every civilized country in the universe.’* 
The following is an iin])ortant observation. (Voyrtge dans TEinpire Otlioihane 
I’Egyjjte, et la Per>e, par G. A. Olivier, v. 120.) En Europe, il y a un espace 
immense entre le.s liabitaiis des grandes villes et ceux deg canipapncs, entrs 
I’homine bien dlevd et c«’lui qui no Test pa.H. En Terse, nous n’avons pa- 
trouvd que cet esjiacc fut bien prand; la classe pauvrd des villes diff&re trJiS, 
pen, pour Tesprit, les connaissant^ et leg inceurs, de I’liabitant de.s campapnes 
et il n'y a pas non plus unc grande difference, dans les villes, entre les riches 
et les panvres. C’est pre^ue partout la menie conduite, la mi'iiie allure, la 
mfunc rnanibrc de s’exprimer ; ce sont les mf'mes iddes, et J’osernis presqnc 
dire la meme instruction. Ici I’liabitant des cumpugnes, celui-lh mcine qui sc 
trouve toutc Tannde sons la tente, et qui conduit scs troupeaux d’un psUurape 
i im autre, nous a paru plus ddlid, plus rusd, plus poll, plus instruit, que le 
cultlvateur EnroT)den un peu dioignd des grandes villes.” 

* Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, book I, ch. Iv. 

* Ibid. 

3 Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, book ii.ch.ll. The agriculture is promoted 
by artificial irrigation, the water being conveyed to the fields tlirough hollow 
cyliiidei’s, formed of the trunks of trees. Ibid. b6ok i. ch. vi. 
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mode of warfare, stratagem is more practised than open BOOK II. 
assault.! CHAP. x. 

The appearance of the capital, Teshoo Loomboo, was in a 

high degree magnificent, and, together with the palace, 
afforded proofs of a progress in the arts which vied with 
that of Hindustan and China.* 

The inhabitants of the great Peninsula, to the eastward 
of the Ganges, discover, as far as known, the uniform 
marks of a similar state of society and manners. The 
Cochin-Chinese, for example, who are merely a separate 
community of the Chinese race, appear by no means in 
civilization behind the Chinese and Hindus. A traveller 
from whom we have obtained a sensible, though shoH, ac- 
count of some of the more striking phenomena of the 
country, both physical and moral, informs us, that it is 
one of the most fruitful in the world. In many parts,” 
he says, “ the land produces three crops of grain in the 
year. All the fruits of India are found here in the greatest 
perfection, with many of those of China. No country in 
the East produces richer, or a gi’eatcr variety of articles, 
proper for carrying on an advantageous commerce ; cinna- 
mon, pepper, cardamoms, silk, cotton, sugar, Aquila wood, 

Japan wood, ivory, &c.” ^ 

The following paragraph describes an important article 
of accommodation, to which no parallel can be found in all 
China and Hindustan. “ In this valley we passed through 
three or four pretty villages pleasantly situated, in which, 
as well as on other parts of the road, were public houses, 
where tea, fruits, and other refreshments, are sold to tra- 
vellers. At noon, we alighted at one of them, and partook 
of a dinner, which consisted of fowls, cut jnto small 
pieces, dressed up with a little greens and salt, some 
tish,&c.”^ 

1 Turner’s Embassy to Tilxjt, book i. ch. vi. * Ibid, book ii. ch. ii. 

3 Narrative of a Voyajye to Cochin-China in 1778 , by Mr. Cliapiuan, in the 
Asiatic Annual Ileglstcr for 1801, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 85. 

< Ibid. p. 72. Of Cliinsi, Mr. Harrow says, “There are no inns in any part 
of this vast empire ; or, to siwak nr’re correctly (for there are resting-places,) 
no inhabited and furnished liouses where, in consideration of paying a sum of 
money, a traveller may purchase the refreshments of comfortable rest, and 
of allaying the calls of hunger. The state of society admits of no such ac- 
commodation, What they call inns are mean hovels, consisting of bare walls, 
where, perhaps, a traveller may procure his cup of tea for a piece of coj)per 
money, and permission to pass the uight ; bat this is the extent of the com- 
forts which such places hold." Barrow’s China, p. 241. Such is the descrip- 
tion of the Indian choultries ; empty buildings into whicli the traveller may 
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BOOK II. The appearance of a king’s court was not only splendid’ 
CHAP. X. but decorous : and even the little of the country which 
" the travellers saw, discovered to them large cities, with 

streets laid out on a regular plan, paved with flat stones, 
and having well-built brick houses on each side.* 

The people on the western side of that peninsula, whe- 
ther known by the name of Birmans, Peguans, Assamese, 
or Siamese, partake strongly of the Hindu character, and 
exhibit only a variation of the religion, laws, institutions, 
and manners which prevail on the other side of the Ganges. 
The great difference consists in their having adopted the 
heresy, or retained the primitive faith of Buddha ; and re- 
jected the distinction of castes. But nothing appears 
among them which would lead to an inference of any 
inferiority in their progress towards the attainments of 
civilized life. ^ 

The Birmans, we are told by Symes, call their code ge- . 
nerally Derma Sath, or Sastra ; it is one among the many 
commentaries on Menu, “ The Birman system of juris- • 
prudence,” he adds, “ is replete with sound morality, and 
in my opinion, is distinguished above every other Hindoo 
commentary for perspicuity and good sense. It provides 
specifically for almost every species of crime that can be 
committed, and adds a copious chapter of precedents and 
decisions to guide the inexperienced in cases where there 


retire, but into which be must carry with him every accommodation, of which 
he stands in need. “ The Khans, or Caravunserus," says Volney, s]»eaking of 
another Asiatic country, Syria, “ afford only cells for the accommodation of 
travellers, with bare walls, dust, and sometimes scondons. The keeper gives 
the lodger a key and a mat, and he must And everything else himself.” Tra- 
vels in Kgypt, &v., ii. 420. In the inland towns and villages of Barbary, 
there is, for the nmst part, a house set apart for the reception of strangers, 
with a proper officer (tlic Malmruk, I think they call him) to attend it. Here 
persons are lodged and entertained, for one night, in the best manner 
the place will afford, at the exi)ense of the community.” Shaw’s Travels, 
Pref.p.ii. 

• Chapman's Voyage, ubi supra, p. 73, 76. Sir George Staunton says, Em- 
bassy of Lord Macartney, i. 389 : “The Cochin -Chinese seemed sufficiently 
dexterous and attentive, ttiougli with scarcely any principles of science, to 
make, on any substances which promised to be of use or comfort to them in 
private life, such trials and experiments, as were likely to produce beneficial 
results. In the culture of their lands, and in the few manufactures exercised 
amongst them, they were not behind nations where the sciences flourish.” 
“ Though these people possessed not scientifically the art of reducing the 
metallic ore into the inctai, they had attained the practice, for example, of 
making very good iron, as well as of manufacturing it afterwards into match- 
locks, spears, and other weapons. Their earthenware was very neat. Their 
dexterity appeared In every operation they undertook,” p. 387. 
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is doubt and difficulty. Trial by ordeal and imprecation; BOOK II. 
are the only absurd passages in the book.” ^ chap. x. 

There is no country of the East,” says the same 

author, ‘‘in which the royal establishment is arranged 
with more minute attention than in the Birman Court ; 
it is splendid without being wasteful, and numerous with- 
out confusion.” * 

Their literature appears to be as extensive and curious, 
as that of the Hindus.* They have numerous, and copious 
libraries : the books, says Colonel Symes, are “ upon divers 
subjects ; more on divinity, than on any other; but history, 
music, medicine, painting, and romance, had their separate 
treatises.” * 

Of the kingdom of Assam, we possess not many ac- 
counts ; but what we have, yield evidence to the same 
effect. In the Alemgeemameh of Mohammed Cazim, is a 
description of Assam, which has been translated by Henry 
Vansittart, Esq., and presented to us in several publica- 
tions. We are there told that the country, at least in 
many places, is “ well inhabited, and in an excellent state of 
tillage ; that it presents, on every side, charming prospects 
of ploughed fields, harvests, gardens, and groves.” * 

“ As the country is overflowed in the rainy seasons, a 
high and broad causeway has been raised for the conve- 
nience of travellers from Salagereh to Ghergong, which is 
the only uncultivated ground to be seen: each side of this * 
road is planted with shady bamboos, the tops of which 
meet and are entwined.” • And this is more than seems 
to have been attained in Hindustan, before the improve- 
ments introduced by the Mohammedan conquerors. 

" The silks are excellent, and resemble those of China* 

*. Symes* Embassy to Av.a, ii, 386.-— The following, too, arc abundantly simi- 
lar to corresponding features in the character of the Hindus. The Birmans, 
in some points of their disposition, display the ferocity of i>arbariuns, and in 
others all the iiumanity and tenderness of polished life. They inflict the most 
savage vengeance on their enemies. As invaders, desolation marks their 
track : for they spare neither sex nor ago. But at home they assume a dif- 
ferent character. Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

* The civilization of the Burmese and the Tibetans, such as it is, is derived 
flrom India, along with the religion and literature of the Buddlnsts. Natural 
and political impediments have opposed thehr improvement to a much greater 
extent than similar obstacles in India.— W. 

, * Symes’ Embassy to Ava, ill. 96. 

* See description of the Kingdom of Assam, &c., Asiat. An. Register for 
1600, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 4o. 

« Ibid. 
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BOOK II. They are successful in embroidering with flowers, and in 
CHAP. X. weaving velvet, and tautband, which is a species of silk 

of which they make tents and kenauts.” ^ 

The bigoted and intolerant Mussulman, however, who 
finds no excellence where he finds not his faith ; discovers 
no qualities but evil in the minds of the Assamese. 
“They do not adopt,” he says, “any mode of worship 
practised either by heathens or Mahomedans ; nor do they 
concur in any of the known sects, which prevail amongst ' 
mankind. They are a base and unprincipled nation, and 
have no fixed religion ; they follow no rules but that of 
their own inclinations, and make the approbation of their 
own vicious minds the test of the propriety of their ac- 
tions.” ^ Such are the distorted views presented to an ig- 
norant mind, through the medium of a dark and malig- 
nant religion, respecting a people cultivating the ground 
to great perfection, and forming a dense population. 
Among other particulars of the vileness which he beheld 
in them, is the following : “ The base inhabitants, from a 
congenial impulse, are fond of seeing and keeping asses, 
and buy and sell them at a high price.” ’ Yet he speaks 
in lofty terms of the royal magnificence of the court. 

“ The j^jahs of this country have always raised the crest 
of pride and vain glory, and displayed an ostentatious ap- 
pearance of grandeur, and a numerous train of attendants 
and servants.” And he expresses him|flf with a mingled 
horror and admiration of the prowess and superiority of 
the Assamc.se in war. “They have not bowed the head of 
submission and obedience, nor have they paid tribute or 
submission to the most powerful monarch ; but they have 
^. curbed the ambition, and checked the conquests of the 
most victorious princes of Hindustan.” Several armies 
from Bengal, which had been sent to conquer them, having 
been cut off, of some of which scarce even tidings had 
ever been received, “the natives of Hindustan consider 
them wizards and magicians, and pronounce the name of 
that country in all their incantations and countercharms : 
they say that every person who sets his foot there, is 


1 See description of the Kingdom of Assam, Asiat. An. Register for 
1«00., Miscellaneous Tracts, p, 43. 

3 Sec Description of the Kingdom of Assam, &c. p. 46. 3 ibid. 
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under the influence of witchcraft, and cannot find the road BOOK II. 
to return.” * chap. x. 

The admiration which the Greeks, no very accurate ob- 

servers of foreign manners, expressed of the Egyptians, 
and which other nations have so implicitly borrowed at 
their hands, not a little resembles the admiration among 
Europeans which has so long prevailed with regard to the 
Hindus. The penetrating force of modern intelligence 
has pierced the cloud : and while it has displayed to us 
the state of Egyptian civilization in its true colours, ex- 
hibits a people who, standing on a level with so many ce- 
lebrated nations of antiquity, Assyrians, Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Arabians, correspond, in all the distinctive marks of 
a particular state of society, with the people of Hindustan. 

The evidence has been weighed by a cool and dispassionate 
judge, in the following manner: “I see nothing,” says the 
President Goguet, “in the Egyptians that can serve to 
distinguish them in a manner very advantageous ; I even 
think myself authorized to refuse them the greatest part 
of the eulogies that have been always so liberally bestowed 
upon them. The Egyptians, did invent some arts and 
some sciences, but they never had the ingenuity to bring 
any of their discoveries to perfection. I have exposed 
their want of taste, and I venture to say, of talent, in 
architecture, in sculpture, and in painting. Their manner 
of practising physic was absurd and ridiculous. The 
knowledge they had of geometry and astronomy was but 
very imperfect. Their discoveries are far enough from 
entering into any comparison with those which the Greeks 
made afterwards in those two sciences. In fine, the Egyp- 
tians have had neither genius, ardour, nor talent, for com- 
merce, or for the marine and military art. 

“ As to civil laws, and political constitutions, the Egyp- 
tians had indeed some very good ones; but otherwise 
there reigned in their government a multitude of abuses 
and essential defects, authorized by the laws and by their 
fundamental principles of government. 

' See Description of the Kingdom of Assam, &c. Aslat, An. Register for 
1800, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 47, 48.— M. This picture of civilization in As- 
sam, would inucli astonish the British officers, who are now charged with the 
management of tlie country : os it is given by Mohammed Kasim, ho\Yever, 
it is confined to abundant population, extensive tillage, a causeway or bunk, 
and the manufacture of a sort of silk, of which tli'cv make ‘ tents.’ Assam 
silk, for such a purpose, must have been something like canvass.— W. 

VOL. 11. M 
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“As to the manners and customs of this people, we 
hve seen to what a height indecency and debauchery were 
earned in their religious feasts and public ceremonies. 
The public cult which a nation fixes to honour the Deity, 
bears the stamp of that nation’s character. Neither was 
the morality of the Egyptians extremely pure ; we may 
even affirm, that it offended against the first rules of rec- 
titude anil probity. We see that the Egyptians bore the 
highest blame of covetousness, of ill faith, of cunning, 
and of roguery. 

“ It ai)pears to me to result from all these facts, thatthe 
Egyptians were a people industrious enough, but, as to the 
rest, without taste, without genius, without discernment ; 
a people who had only ideas of grandeur ill understood ; 
and whose progress in all the different ])arts of human 
knowledge never rose beyond a flat mediocrity,’ knavish 
into the bargain, and emfty, soft, lazy, cowardly, and sub- 
missive ; and who, having performed some exploits to 
boast of in distant times, were ever after subjected by 
whoever would undertake to subdue them ; a people again 
vain and foolish enough to despise other nations without 
knowing them : superstitious to excess, singularly addicted 
to judicial astrology, extravagantly besotted with an ab- 
surd and monstrous theology. Does not this representa- 
tion sufficiently authorise us to say that all that science, 
that wisdom, and that philosophy, so boasted of in the 
Egyptian priests, was but imposturdf and juggling, capable 
of imposing only on people so little enlightened, or so 
strongly prejudiced, as were anciently the Greeks in favour 
of the Egyptians 


’ Tlie monuments of the ancient Egyptians sliow them to have been well 
acquainted with the arts of civilized life, and to have carried them to a hi^fli 
det^ree of perfection. Of their literature, philosophy, and science, we know 
notliiiiff but from impcifect report and conjecture ; and we dv-rivc the pictures 
of their manners, chiefly from the Homan satirists. We are not qualified, 
therefore, to JudKC of their relation to the Hindus in these respects.— W. 

2 Gotfiiet, ()ri,i?in of Laws, part iii. book vi. ch. il. He adds, “ I should be 
greatly tempted to compare this nation with the Chinese. I think a good 
deal of resemblance and conformity is to b^^ perceived lietween one people a«d 
the other.” Ibid. Had the Hindus been then as fully described as they are 
now, he would have found a much more remarkable similarity between them 
and tlje Egyptians.— Exaggeration was long in quitting its hold of Egypt- 
At the time of tlie Arabian conquest, in the seventh century, “ We may read,” 
(says (iiblx>n, ix. 446) “in the gravest authors, that Egypt was crowded witli 
:?0,(HK) cities or villages ; that exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, the Copts 
alone were found on the assessment, six millions of tributary subjects, or 
twenty millions of either sex, and of every age : that three hundred millions 
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The sagacity of Adam Smith induced him, at an early BOOK II. 
period of his life, to deny the supposed proof of any high chap. x. 

attainments among those ancient nations, and to declare, * 

though with hesitancy, his inclination to the opposite 
opinion. 

It was in Greece, and in the Grecian colonies, that the 
first philosophers of whose doctrine we have any distinct 
account, appeared. Law and order seem indeed to have 
been established in the great monarchies of Asia and 
Egypt, long before they had any footing in Greece : yet 
after all that has been said concerning the learning of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, whether there ever was in those 
nations anything which deserved the name of science, or 
whether that despotism which is more destructive of 
leisure and security than anarchy itself, and which pre- 
vailed over all the East, prevented the growth of philo- 
sophy, is a question which, for want of monuments, can- 
not be determined with any degree of precision.”* To 
leave the subject even in this state of doubt was but a 
compromise with popular opinion, and with his own im- 
perfect views. The circumstances handed down to us, 
compared with the circumstances of other nations, af- 
forded materials for a very satisfactory determination. 

The opinion by which he supports his disbelief of the ^- 
cient civilization of Asia is at once philanthropic and 
profound ; that despotism is more destructive of leisure 


of gold or silver were annually paid to the treasury of the Caliph." lie adds 
Id a note, “ And this gross lump is swallowed wiiiiout scruple by d’Herbelot, 
Arbutlinot, and De Uulgiies. They might allege the not less extravagant 
liberality of Appian, in favour of the I’tolemies; an annual income of 185, or 
near 200, millions of pounds sterling; according as we reckon by the Egyptian 
or the Alexandrian talent.” If this be wonderful, what is to be said of the 
lumps swallowed by the admirers of the Hindus? Voltalte remarks, “Que 
les Egyptiens taut vaiiK^s pour leurs loisjleurs coimaissances, et leurs pyra- 
midcs, n’avaient presque jamais dtd qu’un peuple esclave, sui^istitieux ct 
ignorant, dont tout le mdrito avait consists h clever des rangs inutiles de 
pierres Ics uncs sur les autres par I’ordre de leurs tyrans ; qu’en b&tissant 
leurs palais superbes ils n'avaient Jamais su seulement former une voutc; 
qu’ils ignoraient la coupe de pierres ; que toute leur architecture consistait ii 
^er de longues pierres plates sur des piliers sans proportion ; que I’anciennc 
Kgypte n’a jamais cu une sbitue tolt^rable que de la main des Grccs ; queni 
lea Grecs ni les Romains n’ont jamais daignd traduire un seiil livre des Kgyp< 
tiens ; quo les dldmens de gdomdtrie composes dans Alexandrie le fiirent par 

nn Grec, etc. etc on n’aperqoit dans les lois de I’Egypte que celles d’un 

peuple tres Imrnd." Voltaire, Suppldment k I'Essai sur les Moiurs, Itc- 
marque Premier. 

* Essay on tho History of Astronomy, p. 27. 
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BOOKH. and security, and more adverse to the ijrogress of the 
CHAP. X. human mind, than anarchy itself.” * 

* This question of the civilization of the Hindus, although discussed with 
disproportionate prolixity, irrelevancy of illustration, and tediousness of repe- 
tition, both in these concluding remarks, and in a variety of previous notes 
and observations, can scarcely be considered as satisfmdorily determined. It 
may be admitted, that the lliiidus were not a civilized jieople a^^’cording to 
Mr. Mill’s standard ; but what that standard is, he has not fully defined. 
Civilization is used by him, however, as a relative term, and in this sense, we 
may readily grant that the Hindus never attained the advance juade by 
modem Europe. It is not just to in.stitute such a comparison ; for, to say no- 
thing of tlie advantages we possess in a pure system of religious belief, we 
cannot leave out of consideration the agency of time. The Hindus, by the 
character of their institutions, and by the depressing influence of foreign sub- 
jugation, are apparently what they were at least tliree centuries before the 
Christian lera. Two thousand years have done nothing for them, everything 
for us. We must, therelore, in fairness, compare them with their contem- 
poraries, w’ith the people of antiquity ; and we shall then have reason to 
believe, that they occupied a very foremost station amongst the nations. They 
had a religion less disgraced by idolatrous worship, than most of those which 
prevailed in early times. Tliey had a government, which, although despotic, 
was equally restricted by law, by institutions, and religion : they had a code of 
laws, in many respects wise and rational, and adapted to a gmat variety of 
relations, whicli could not have existed, cxccjd in an advanced condition of 
social organization. They had a copious and cultivated language, and an ex- 
tensive and diversified literature ; they had made great progress in the ma- 
thematical sciences; they siKsculated profonndly on the mysteries of man and 
nature, and they had acquired remarkable proficiency in many of the orna- 
mental and useful arts of life. WTiatover defects may bo justly imputed to 
their religion, their government, their laws, their literature, their sciences, 
their arts, as contrasted with the same proofs of civilization in modern Europe, 
it will not be disputed by any impartial and candid critic, that as far a.s we 
have the means of instituting a comparison, the Hindus were in all these 
respects quite us civilized as the most civilized nation of the ancient world, and 
in as early times as any of which records or traditions remain.— W. 
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BOOK III,— THE MOHAMMEDANS. 

^ 

CHAPTEE I. 

From the first Invasion of India hy the Nations in the 
Norths till the expulsion of the Ghaznevide dynasty, 

A T the time when the nations of Europe opened their BOOK III. 

communication with India, by the Cape of Good Hope, chap, i. 
the people whom we have now described had for a number ' ■— 
of ages been subject to a I’ace of foreigners. That subjec- 
tion, though it had not greatly altered the texture of na- 
tive society, had introduced new forms into some of the 
principal departments of state; had given the military 
command to foreigners ; and had mixed with the popula- 
tion a proportion of a people differing from them con- 
siderably, in manners, character, and religion. The political 
state of India, at this time, consisted of a Mohammedan 
government, supported by a Mohammedan force, over a 
Hindu population. 

It appears that the people of Hindustan have at all 
times been subject to incursions and conquest, by the 
nations contiguous to them on the north-west. The Scy- 
thians, that is, the rude nations on the east of Persia, 
conquered, we are told by Justin, a great part of Asia, and 
even penetrated as far as Egypt, about 1500 years before 
Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian monarchy. And we 
know that in the vast empire of Darius Hystaspes as 
much of India was included, as constituted one, and that 
the most valuable, of his twenty satrapies. The exact 
limits of the Indian satrapy are unknown ; but from the 
account which Herodotus gives of its tribute, far exceed- 
ing that of any of the rest, the extent of it cannot have 
been small. Major Eennel supposes that it may liave 
reached as far as Delhi,' and have included the whole of 

* This is incorrectly quoted. Hennel’s words arc, “ Wo may conclude, that 
Barius, in fact, p«^sses8ed no more uf India than hat lay contiguous to the 
Indus and its branches;” 8vo.cd. 1.409. The amount of tribute, less than 
one milli(»n sterlinif, was not large absolutely; the only ditliculty applies to 
its relative amount ; it was nearly one -‘bird of the whole revenue of the Per- 
sian empire; this is probably an exaggeration.— W, 
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BOOK III. the Punjab, or country watered by the five branches of the 
CHAP. I. Indus, together with Cabul, Caiidahar, and the tract of 
country which lies along the Indus to the sea.* 

The conquests of Alexander the Great, which succeeded 
to those of the Persian monarchs, seem not to have ex- 
tended so far in India, as the previous possessions of 
Darius ; since his career was stopped on the banks of the 
Hyphasis, or modern Beyah, the last of the five branches 
of the Indus ; whence returning to the Hydaspes, he 
passed down the Indus to the sea. Scleucus, the suc- 
cessor of Alexander in Upper Asia, not only recovered, but 
• endeavoured to augment, the acquisitions made by that 
conqueror in India, lie gained victories over Sandmcottos, 
the sovereign of a people living on the Ganges. But, as ho 
was recalled to the defence of another part of his domi- 
nions against Antigonus, he made peace with the Indian : 
and the limits established between them are not ascer- 
tained.^ 

Among the kingdoms formed out of the vast empire of 
Alexander by the di.ssensions of his followers, was Bactria. 
This district was part of that great range of country, on 
the eastern side of Media and Persia, extending from the 
lake Aral to the mouths of the Indus, which the power of 
the Persian monarchs had added to their extensive domi- 
nions.’ The people of this intermediate region seem to 
have possessed an intermediate stage of civilization be- 
tween the Tartar or Scythian tribes which bordered with 

> Renncl's Geof?rapliy of Herodotii.s p. SOU. The Major, who is hero puz- 
zled with a mistranslation of 60i) for 3<»0, corrects tlie hyberbolicai statement 
of the amount of tlio tribute, though he doubts not it was great. Herodot. 
lib. iii. cap. 04, U5. It is by no means impossible, or perliaps improbable, 
that Cyi us subdued part of India. Herodotus, who knew India, says that 
his gener.<il, iiarpagus, subdued one part of Asia, and he another, tOm 
Karaarpe^OjuirvOf, icai ovdftf irapui% ...... navra to. Tt}? jjvapov vnoxeLpia 

enoifioraro. Hcrod. lib. i. cjip. 147. Justln says, tlint Cyrus having reduced 
A.sia and tAe East in general, carried war into Scythia: iih.i. cap. 8. Xeno- 
phon says exprt:ssJy, rip^t rat hoKTpmv rtti Ivfiwv. Cyri institut. lib.i. 
cap. i. The Persian historians desciibe the Persians, in tlie early ages, as 
chiefly occupied by wars in Turan and India. 

The uoticci relating to the conquests of Alexander and his successors in 
India are collected in Robertson’s Disquisition concerning Ancient India, and 
Gillies' History of the World. Sirabo and Arrian are the authorities firoin 
whom almost everything we know of the transactions of the Greeks in India 
Is borrowed, 

3 This is by no means an accurate statement. The political power of Bac- 
tria may, after its acquireincntof independence, have extended over tliii space ; 
hut tlie lloctrian province of Persia lay entirely to the north of the Paro- 
pamisan mountains, and hud Sogdiana and the Scythians between it and the 
Aral lake.-~W. 
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them on the east, and the people of the Assyrian or Per- BOOK III. 
sian empire which was contiguous to them on the west. chap. i. 

Among these people there is some reason for believing 

that the Bactrians were distinguished, and at an early 
period, by superior progress in the knowledge, and other 
acquirements of civilized men. Among the numerous 
Zoroasters, with whom Persian story abounds, one is said 
to have been king of Bactria, contemporary with Ninus ; 
and to have invented magic ; that is, to have been the 
object of admiration on account of his knowledge. Of 
the eastern nations added to the subjects of the Persian 
kings, the Bactrians were the nearest to India, and were 
only separated from it by that range of mountains, in which 
the Indus and the Oxus hnd their respective sources. 

Bactria as well as India were among the parts of the do- 
minions of Alexander which fell to the share of Seleucus, 

In the reign, however, of his son or grandson, the governor 
of the Bactriau province threw off his dependence upon 
the Seleucidae ; and a separate Greek kingdom was erected 
in that country, about sixty-nine years after the death of 
Alexander. The Persian dominions in India seem to have 
fallen into the hands of the same usurper. The Greek 
sovereigns of Bactria became masters of an extensive em- 
pire, and assumed the proud title of King of Kings; the 
distinctive appellation of the Persian monarchs in the 
zenith of their power. They carried on various wars with 
India, and extended their conquests into the interior of 
the country.* The limits of their dominions in that direc- 
tion we have no means of ascertaining. One of those 
great movements in central or eastern Tartary, which pre- 
cipitates the eastern barbarians upon the countries of the 
west, brought an irresistible torrent of that people across 
the Jaxartes, about 126 years before the Christian era, 

* Much additional light has been thrown upon the history of Bactria and the 
adjacent provinces of the Afghan country, by the recent discovery of large 
quantities of coins, bearing the etHgies and names of Greek and Barbaric kings. 

They have been loiind in the traet between Balkli and the Panjab, and espe- 
cially about Peshawar and Kabul, which were, no doubt, included in the domi- 
nions of the princes of Baciria,OT of those principalities which were established 
in the direction of India by the Greeks. As most of these coins bear on one 
face an inscription which has licen ascertained to be in a form of Prakrit, a 
derivative from Sanscrit ; they prove t!i*t the Bactrians must have been an 
Indian people. See the descriptions and observations of Masson and Prinsep, 

J. As. Sue. of Bengal ; of Jacquet, J. Asiaiique, Kaoui Uochette, J. des 
Savans; also Kichtcr on the Topes v^ie Stupe) and Lassen, zur Gescbidite 
Uer Griochischen uud Indoskytiscuen Kboige in Bactrlen, Kabul und Indien. 
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BOOK III. which, pouring itself out upon Bactria, overwhelmed the 
CHAP. I Grecian monarchy, after it had lasted nearly 130 years 

About the same period that the successors of Alexander 

lost the kingdom of Bactria, the misconduct of a governor 
in the distant provinces bordering on the Caspian Sea, 
raised up a military chief who excited the rude and tiu*- 
bulent inhabitants to revolt, and laid the foundation of the 
Parthian kingdom ; a power which soon possessed itself of 
Media, and finally stripped the descendants of Seleucus of 
almost all that they possessed from the Tigris eastwards. 
The rebellion of the Parthians is placed about the year 
256 before Christ ; and the kings of Syria maintained 
from that time a struggling and declining existence, till 
they finally yielded to the power of the Romans, and Syria 
was erected into a province sixty-four years before the 
commencement of the Christian era.* 

The descendants of the Parthian rebel, known under 
the title of the Arsacides, held the sceptre of Persia till 
the year of Christ 226. The possession of empire pro- 
duced among them, as it usually produces among the 
princes of the East, a neglect of the duties of government, 
and subjugation to ease and pleasure; when a popular 
enterpiising subject, availing himself of the general dis- 
satisfaction, turned the eyes of the nation upon himself, 

• A curious history of the Orcek kliiKdoiu of Bactria has been compiled by 
Bayer, entitled, Historia re^ui (Irmcormn Bactriini. In this, and in Strabo, 
lib. xi. Diod. lib. xv. and Jiusiin, lib. xli. the only reniaininf; inomorials of this 
kingdom are to Ije found. 'I'he proirresii of thj barbarians by whom it was 
destroyed has been traced by De CIuiKnes, Mom. dc Idterat. xxv. 17, and Hist, 
des llm^, passim. Herodotus .Siiys that those of the Indians, whose mode of 
life most resembled those of the Bactrians, were the most warlike nf all tho 
Indians (lih. iii, cap. 102), which would seem to indicate a nearer utflnity l)e- 
tw'een the Hindus, and their Bactrian neighbours, than is generally supposed. 
There is some confusion, however, in this part of Herodotus, nor is it easy to 
know' whether he means the people called Indians on the Kuxine Sea, or those 
beyond the Indus, when he says they were like the Bactrians. He distin- 
guishes tlicm from the Indians living Trpot votov aecfaov, by saying they were 
eontigiKMis to the city Ca^|^atyru.s and the Baetyan territory, and lying wpot 
fiopiov ai/tfiov (lib. iil. cap. 102), but (cap. 90 of the same book' he says that 
the Pactyan territory is contiguous to Armenia, and the countries on the 
Euxinc Sea. Yet in another place (lib. iv. cap. 44) he says that Scylax setting 
out from tlie city CUspatyrus, and the I'ocdyan territory, sailed down the Indus 
eastward to the .*«ca. And Bonnel places Caspatyrus and Pactya towards tho 
sources of the Indus, about the regions of Cabul and Cashmere. Benners Mem. 
Iiitrod. p. xxiii. Kennel’s HercMlot. sect. 12.~M. 

Some illustrations of the position of these countries may he found in the As. 
lies. V. XV,, Kssuy on Ka.shinir, and in Imsim’s Bentapotami.a. -- W. 

2 What is known to us from the (Jreek and Koman autlmrs, of tho Parthian 
empire, is industriously collected in Gillies’ History of tlie World ; from the 
oriental writers l)y D’lierbclot, Biblioth. Orient, ad verba Arschak, Armiuiah. 
.See also Gibbon, i. 3Hi. 
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and having dethroned his master, substituted the dynasty BOOK III, 
of the Sassanides to the house of Arsaces. As usual, the chap. i. 

first princes of this line were active and valiant ; and their 

empire extended from the Euphrates to the Jaxartes, and 
the mountainous ridge which divided the kingdom of Bao- 
tria from the Scythians of the East. To what extent their 
power was carried over the ancient soil of the Hindus, 
does not appear ; but it is more than probable that the 
territory west of the Indus, from the time when it was 
first established into a Persian satrapy, in the reign of 
Darius, owned no more the caste who sprung from the 
arm of the Creator. Bactria was numbered as one among- 
the four provinces of the great Chosroes, who reigned 
from the year 531 of the Christian era to the year 571, 
and was denominated King of Pei*sia and of India. The 
grandson of Cliosroes, who was deposed in 628, may be 
considered as closing the line of the Sassanides ; for, 
after a few years of tumult and distraction, the irresistible 
arms of the successors of Mohammed were directed toward 
Persia, and quickly reduced it under the power of the 
Caliphs.1 

In the year 632, Calod, the lieutenant of Abubeker, 
entere<l Persia. In a few years the standards of the* 

Faithful were carried to the furthest limits of Bactria, and 
pushing once more the shepherds of the East beyond the 
Jaxartes, rendered the empire of the Caliphs in that 
direction conterminous with the Persian monarchy in its 
proudest days.” 

The possession of empire required, as usual, but a few 
generations to relax the minds of the successors of Moham- 
med, and render them as unfit as their predecessors for 
any better use of power than the unrestrained indulgence 
of themselve.s in the pleasures which it commands. 

The tribes of Tartar, or Scythian shepherds, from the 
centre of Asia, unsettled, fierce, and warlike, had from the 

^ In Gibbon, vols. vli. vill. lx. the render will find a sliglit sketch, correctly 
but quaintly given, of this portion of the Persian history. Gibbon’s first object 
unfortunately was to ins]Mre admiration of the writer; to impart knowledge of 
his subject only the second. The resulta of the Persian wcords (if such they 
may be called) are carctully collccied in D’llerbclot, liibliotheque Orient., 
under the several titles. —M. 

Further notices of the Arsacidan princes, have been subsequently published 
by Col. Vans Kennedy, Tr. Uomimy, Lit. Soo. v. 3, and by M. St. Martin, in 
tlie J. Asiatique, and lifdmoires de rA; adtfiiiio.— -W. 

Gibbon, ix. 304 ; DTIerbclot, Bibliothbque Orient, ad verff. 
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BOOK III. earliest ages proved dangerous and encroaching neighbours 
CHAP. I. to the Eastern provinces of Persia. Pushed beyond the 

Jaxartes and Imaus by Cyrus and the more warlike of 

the successors of Cyrus, they were ever ready, as soon as 
the reign of a weak prince enfeebled the powers of govern- 
ment, to make formidable incursions, and generally held 
possession of the provinces which they over-yan, till a 
renewal of vigour in the government made them retire 
within their ancient limits. We are informed by Poly- 
bius that a tribe of Nomiudes or shepherds, whom he calls 
Aspasians, forced their way across the Oxus, and took pos- 
session of Ilyrcania, even in the reign of Antiochus. We 
have already seen that a body of Tartars overwhelmed 
Bactria about 120 years before Chiist. And about 100 
years subsequent to the Christian era, a portion of the 
great nation of the Huns, who had been forced by a vic- 
torious tribe from their native seat behind the wall of 
China, penetrated into Sogdiana, the country between the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, towards the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, aud there established themselves under the titles of 
the Euthalites, Nephthalites, and White Huns. After 
these irruptions, the more vigorous of the princes of the 
•Saasanian dynasty reduced Sogdiana, as well as Bactria, to 
occasional obedience ; but without expelling the new in- 
habitants, and without acquiring any permanent dominion. 
In the cultivated provinces in whi^, they settled, the 
savage Tartars acquired a degree of civilization ; and when 
obliged to yield to the followers of Mohammed, felt so lit- 
tle attachment to their ancient religion, as immediately to 
recommend themselves to the favour, by adopting the 
faith of their conquerors.^ 

When the government of the Caliphs began to lose its 
vigour, a tribe of Tartars, originally situated in the Altai 
mountains, and known by the name of Turks, had acquired 
extraordinary power. They had, in a series of wars, sub- 
dued the neighbouring tribes, and extended their sway, 
that species of sway which it is competent to a pasturing 
people to exercise or to sustain, over a great portion of the 
Tartars of Asia.* When the military virtues of the Ara- 

’ Polyb. Hist. lib. x. ; M. de Gaign«8, Hist, des Huns, tom, ii. ; Gibbon’s 
Roman Empire, iv. 367. 

3 The rise and progress of the power of the Turkish horde may be collected 
from Abulghuisti'Hist. Geiit^aloglque des Tartars ; he Gulgnes, Hist, des lions ; 
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bians sunk beneath the pleasures which flow from the BOOK III. 
possession of power, the Caliphs sought to infuse vigour chap. i. 

into their effeminate armies, by a mixture of fierce and 

hardy Turks. Adventurers of that nation were raised to 
the command of armies, and of provinces ; and a guard 
of Turkish soldiers was appointed to surround the person 
of the monarch. When weakness was felt at the centre 
of the empire, the usurpation of independence by the 
governors of the distant provinces was a natural result. 

TTie first by whom this usurpation was attempted, was 
Taher, Governor of Khorasan, the province extending 
from the Caspian Sea to the Oxus. He and his posterity, 
under the title of Taherites, enjoyed sovereignty in that 
province from the year 813 to the year 872. The son of 
a brazier, called in Arabian, Soflar, who rose fa common 
occurrence in the East) through the difterent stages of 
mihtary adventure, to be the head and captain of an army, 
supplanted the Taherites, and substituted his own family, 
called from their origin Soffarides, in the government of 
Khorasan and Transoxiana. The Soffarides were displaced 
by a similar adventurer, who established the house of the 
Sarnanides, after a period, according to the varying ac- 
counts, of either thirty-four or fifty-seven years, from the 
elevation of the Brazier. The Sarnanides are celebrated 
by the Persian historians for their love of justice and 
learning ; they extended their sway over the eastern pro- 
vinces of Persia, from the Jaxartes to the Indus, and 
reigned till after the year lOOt) of the Christian era.* 

The Taherites, the Softarides, and Sarnanides usurped 
only the eastern provinces of tlie empire of the Caliphs, 
the provinces which, being the nearest to the turbulent 
and warlike tribes of shepherds, and most exposed to their 
incursions, were of the least importance to the sovereigns 
of Persia. Three adventurers, brothers, called, from the 
name of their father, the Bowides, rose to power in the 
provinces extending westward from Khorasan, along the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, about the year 315 of the 
Hegira, or 927 of Christ. This dynasty consisted of seven- 

and D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. Mr. Gibbon, vii. 284, throws a glance at tlio 
leading facta. 

‘ See D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient •d verb. Thahvrt iSo/ar, ct Saman; Gib- 
bon, X. bO ; Dc Guignes, llist. des Hnns, i. 404— 40d. 
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BOOK III. teen successive and powerful princes, who reigned till the 
CHAP. I. year 1056. They conquered the provinces of Gilan, Mazen- 

deron, Erak, Ears, Kerman, Khosistan, Ahvaz, Tabarestan, 

and Goorgian : and rendered themselves masters of the 
Caliphs, to whom they left only a shadow of authority.' 

About the year of Christ 967, Subuctagi, a servant of 
the Sainanides, was appointed governor of the Indian 
province of Candahar, or Ghazna, as it is called by the 
Persian writers ; from the name of the capital Ghizni, 
Having raised himself from the condition of a Turkish 
slave to such a degree of power as made it dangerous to 
recall him from his government, he left it to his son Mah- 
mood, who asserted his independence, and founded the 
dynasty of the Ghaziievides. Mahmood subverted the 
throne of the Samanides, reduced to a shadow the power 
of the Bowides, and reigned from the Tigris- to the 
Jaxartes. He also made extensive comiuests towards the 
south ; and, as he was the first who in that direction bore 
the crescent beyond the farthest limits of the Persian 
empire, and laid the foundation of tlie ^lohammedan 
thrones in India, we are now arrived at the period when 
the Mohammedan History of India begins.® 

The northern provinces of India, Cabul, Candahar, Mul- 
tan, and the Punjab, appear, from the days of Darius 
Hystaspes, to have followed the destiny of Bactria, Kho- 
rasan, aud Transoxiana, the eastern ajipendages of Persia, 
and, excepting some short intervals, to have been always 
subject to a foreign yoke. Even the White Huns, who 
established themselves in Sogdiana, on the river Oxus, and 
in Bactria, about the end of the first century -of the 
Christian era, advanced into India, and in the second cen- 
tury were masters as far as Larice or Guzerat.^ Mahmood 
was already master of the dominions of the Samanides, 
and of all the eastern provinces that had occasionally 
owned allegiance to the Persian throne ; when he first, 


• D’Herbelot, BIblioth, Orient, arf verb. Buiah. 

2 This is not quite correct. Mabmood was content with the province of 
Khorasaii in Persia.— W. 

3 D’Hi'rk'lot, Biblloth. Orient, arf tjcri. Selajcteghen, Mahmoud, Gaxnaviah; 
Ferklita, by Dow, i. 41, 2(1 Kd. in 4to. 

♦ The origin and proaress of the Indo-Scythw are traced in D’Anvllle «nt 
rinde, pp. IH, 45, and 69, &c. llis auth(iritlcs.Mrc drawn fioin Dionys. Periepjet. 
loss, with the Cuminqiitary of Eustathius, and Cosmas, Topograph. Christ, 
lib. ix. 
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says the Persian historian, “ turned his face to India.” BOOK III. 
This expedition, of which the year 1000 of the Christian chap. i. 

era is assigned as the date, seems to have been solely in- 

tended to confirm or restore the obedience of the governors 
who had submitted to his father, or been accustomed to 
obey the masters of Eastern Persia ; and few of its par- 
ticulars have been thought worthy of record. He renewed 
his invasion the succeeding year, and proceeded so far as 
to alarm a prince who reigned at Lahore, a city, on one of 
the most eastern branches of the Indus, which gave its 
name to a small kingdom. This prince, called by the Per- 
sian historians Jeipal, or Cepal, met him, with his whole 
army, and was defeated. It was, according to the same 
historians, a custom or law of the Hindus, that a prince, 
twice defeated by ^lohamrnedan arms, was unworthy to 
reign ; and as this misfortune 1ml happened to Jeipal, 
who had formerly yielded to Subuctagi, he resigned the 
throne to his son Anundpaul, and burnt himself alive in 
solemn state.* 

In the year 1004 Mahmood again marched into India to 
chastise, for defect of duty, a tributary prince on the 
Indus. His presence was still more urgently required the 
following year, when the king of Multan revolted, and was 
joined by Anundpaul. Mahmood was met by Anundpaul 
as he was descending through the pass in the intervening 
mountains. Anundpaul was conquered and obliged to fly 
into Cashmere : when the king of Multan endeavoured, by 
submission, to save what he could. As Mahmood had 
received intelligence that a body of Tartars had invaded his 
northern provinces, he was the more easily softened ; and 
leaving Zab Sais,'^ a Hindu who had embraced the Moham- 
medan religion, his lieutenant, or governor in India, 
marched to repel the invaders.* 

During this expedition against the Tartars, Zab Sais 
revolted ; resumed the Brahmenical faith ; and was on the 
point of being joined by a confederacy of Rajas, or Hindu 
sovereigns, when Mahmood hastened back to India, took 

* Ferishta (apud. Dow, Iliat. of Hindojit. f. 40-420 D’Herbelot, Bibl. 

Orient, ad verb. Mahiiujud. 

^ This name is omitted in Col Briggs’s trawlitlon of Ferishta, and the MSS. 
give it vaiiouNly, os Ab*sh or Ab-basa; tlie Hindu appellation is written 
Sewak-pal, or Slkh-pal.— W . 

3 Ferislita, ut supra, pp. 42—44; D’Herbelot, ut supra. 
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BOOK III. Zab Sais unprepared, and made him prisoner for life ; after 
CHAP. I. which, the season being far advanced, he returned to 

Ghizni. Early, however, in the following spring, some 

movements of Anundpaul recalled him to India, when the 
princes of Oogeen, Giialior, Callinger, Kanoge, Delhi 
Ajmere, the Guickwars, and others, joined their forces to 
oppose him. A general battle was fought, in which the 
Ghiznian monarch prevailed. He then reduced the fort 
of Nagracote or Nagarcote ; and, having plundered the 
temple of its riches, very great, as we are tohl, returned to 
his capital. As the king of Multan still continued refrac- 
tory, Mahraood returned to that province in the following 
year, and having taken the Raja prisoner, carried him to 
Ghizni, where he confined him for life.’ 

“In the year 40 2,^ the passion of war,” says the histo- 
rian, “ fermenting in the mind of Mahmood, ho resolved 
upon the coiupiest of Tannasar or Tahnesir, a city about 
thirty coss north-west from Delhi ; the seat of a con- 
siderable government ; famous for its sanctity and sub- 
servience to the Brahrnenical religion. Having taken 
Tannasar, and demolished the idols, he marched to Delhi, 
which he quickly reduced, and thence returned with vast 
riches.” 3 

Two years afterward.s, he drove from his dominions the 
king of Lahore, and overran Cashmere, compelling the in- 
habitants to acknowledge the prophet|* 

In the beginning of the year 1018, the Sultan (Mahmood 
was the first on whom that title was bevstowed) with a 
laige army, raised chiefly among the tribes who possessed 
or bordered upon, the northern provinces of his empire, 
marched against Kanoge, the capital of a kingdom, situated 
on the Ganges, about 100 miles south-east from Delhi.* 
^‘From the time of Gustasp the father of Darab, to this 
period, this city (says the Persian historian) had not been 
visited by any foreign enemy ; three months were neces- 
sary to complete trie march between this kingdom and the 

1 Ferislita, ut supra, pp. 47—60 ; D’llerbelot, ut supra. 

a Viz. of the Hef?lra; 1011, A.I). 

3 Kcrishta, nt supra, pp. 61—58 ; D’Herbelot, ut supra. 

* The chronicles of Ktishniir take no notice of this event. Essay on the His- 
tory of Kashmir, As. Res. vol. xv.— W. 

* It may be necessary, once for all, to state, that in this sketch of Moham- 
medan Ipstory, the distances are given generally as in the native historians. 
Their very inaccuracies (where they do not mislead) are sources of information . 
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capital of Mahmood ; and seven mighty streams rushed BOOK III. 
across the intervening space.” The conqueror having chap. i. 

with much difficulty forced a passage through the moun- — ^ 

tains by the way of Cashmere, arrived at Kanoge before the 
Saja was prepared for resistance. Placing his only hopes 
in submission, he threw himself upon the mercy of the 
invader. The magnitude and grandeur of the city is 
celebrated in poetic strains by the Persian historians. 
Mahmood, remaining but three days, proceeded against a 
neighbouring prince inhabiting a city called Herat ; thence 
to another city on the Jumna, named Mavin, and next to 
Muttra, which is still a city of considerable extent, at a 
small distance from Agra. This last city was full of tem- 
ples and idols, which Mahmood plundered and destroyed ; 
and from which, according to the usual story, he obtained 
incredible treasure. Several other forts and Eajas being 
subdued, Mahmood returned from his eighth expedition 
into India, laden, w'e are told, with riches, and began to 
adorn and improve his capital. He built a mosque, so 
beautiful anil magnificent, that it was called the Celestial 
Bridcy and struck eveiy beholder with astonishment and 
pleasure. In the neighbourhood of this mosque ho founded 
an university, which he furnished with a vast collection 
of curious books, in various languages : and with natural 
and artificial curiosities. He appropriated a sufficient 
fund for the maintenance of the students, and the learned 
men who were appointed to instnict the youth in the 
sciences.” ^ 

Mahmood’s ninth expedition, in 1021, was for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Rajah of Kanoge, who now held the 
rank of one of his dependents. The Rajah of Callinger, 
a city in the province of Bundelcund, situated on one of 
the rivers which fall into the Jumna, was the most guilty 
of the assailants. As the Raja avoided Mahmood in the 
field, he plundered and laid waste the country, and, this 
done, returned to his capital. 

Here he had not reposed many days, when he was in- 

* D’Herbelot, ut supra; pp. 66—60, Ferishta says, that the taste of the 
sovereitfu for architecture being followed by bis nobles, Gliizni soon became the 
/wM/cityin the East. Ibid. p. 60. So that the ffia.»deur,Riid riches, and beauty, 
ho so lavislUy ascribes to some of the Hindu cities, get an object of comiiarison, 
which enables us to reduce tlieni to their true dimensions. The architecture 
of the Mohammedans was superior to that of the Hindus. 
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BOOK III. formed that two districts on the borders of Hindustan 
CHAP. I. refused to acknowledge the true prophet, and continued 

the worship of lions.* The zeal of the religious sultan 

immediately took fire. Having speedily brought to reason 
the disrespectful provinces, he marched to Lahore, which 
he gave up to pillage. According to custom, it afforded 
enormous riches. Mohammedan governors were estab- 
lished in this and several other districts of Hindustan. 

The twelfth expedition of the Ghiznian monarch was 
undertaken in the year 1024. He liad heard not only of 
the great riches and supposed sanctity of the temple of 
Sumnaut, but of the presumption of its priests, who had 
boasted that other places had yielded to the power of 
Mahmood, by reiison of their impiety ; but if ho dared to 
approach Sumnaut, ho would assuredly meet the reward 
of his temerity. Mahmood, having arrived at Multan, 
gave orders to his army to provide themselves with water 
and other necessaries for crossing a desert of several days’ 
march, which lay between this city and Ajmere. The 
Raja and people of Ajmere abandoned the place at his 
approach. They were invited to return, and experience 
the clemency of the victor ; but not complying, beheld 
their country desolated with fire and sword. Arrived at 
Sumnaut, which was a strong castle, situated on the pro- 
montory of Guzerat, near the city of Diii,*'^ washed on 
three sides by the sea, Mahmood mei^with a more serious 
resistance than any which he had yet encountered in Hin- 
dustan. Not only did the priests and guardians of the 
temple defend it with all the obstinacy of enthusiasm and 
despair, but a large army collected in the surrounding 
kingdoms was brought to its defence. Having triumphed 
over all resistance, the religious sultan entered the tem- 

1 This incorrect expression, which refers to the fourth avatar, shows the 
carclessneas and i^cnorance of Ferishta and the Persian historians, in regard to 
the Brahnianical faith.— M. 

It is probably some blunder of the coi>yists, unless the mistake have .origi- 
nated in a misconception of the terra “ Sinh,” in the njune of Sakya Slnh, or 
Buddha, as its common Import is " lion *’ ; in that case, “ Buddhists ” may be 
intended. In some copies, the word is “ But” an idol in general. The coun- 
tries are called by Ferishta, Kuriat, and Nardein ; names not verifiable, and 
proliably inaccurate. They are said to lie amongst the inmmtains, on the bor- 
ders of India, between it and Turkestan, and were possibly in the direction of 
tlie modem Kaferistan, or little Tiljet.—W. 

3 D’llerbelot, misled by some of the Persian historians, makes Sumnaut the 
same with the city of Visiapore in the Deccan. Biblioth. Orient, ad verbum 
Soumenut. 
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pie. Filled with indignation at sight of the gigantic idol, BOOK III. 
he aimed a blow at its* head, with his iron mace. The chap. i. 

nose was struck from its face. In vehement tre|)idation 

the Brahmens crowded around, and offered millions^ to 
spare the god. The Omrahs dazzled with the ransom 
ventured to counsel acceptance. Mahmood, crying out 
that he valued the title of breaker, not seller of idols, 
gave orders to proceed with the work of destruction. At 
the next blow, the belly of the idol burst open : and forth 
issued a vast treasure of diamonds, rubies, and pearls ; 
rewarding tlie holy perseverance of Mahmood, and explain- 
ing the devout liberality of the Brahmens.- After this 
Mahmood took vengeance on the rajas who had confede- 
rated to defend the temple, and reduced all Guzerat to his 
obedience. It is said that ho was so captivated with the 
beauty of the country, the richness of the soil, and the 
salubrity of the climate, that he conceived the design of 
making it the i)lace of his residence, and resigning Ghizni 
to one of his sons. Diverted from this design by the 
counsels of his friends, ho placed a Hindu governor over 
the province, and after an absence of two years and six 
mouths, returned to Gliizni. A people whom the trans- 
lator of Ferishta calls tlio Jits, afterwards better know’n • 

under the name of Jaats, who inhabited part of the coun- 
try bordering on the Indus, southward from Multan, 
either failed in respect or gave molestation, as he marched 

• Ferlsbta saya “ some orores of 0(vw says in u note, at tlie bottom of 
tlie page, “ten millions,” wlikli is the* explanation of the word crore. Mr. 

(iibbon says, rashly and eaielessly, that the sum offered by the Urahmeiis was 
ten milUnnn sterling. Deel. and Vail. x. 337. 

The whole story of Alahmood’s destrnetirni of Soinmtth, is a curious siie- 
chnen of tlie iiiivnner in which a story is embellished by repetition. Accord- 
ing to earlier Mohanimcdiin writers, the idol Somnath, was a straight solid 
block of stone, three cubits long; which, upon the temple being pillaged, was 
broken to ]ticces : they say notliing of the mutilation of its features, for, in fact, 
it had none ; nothing of the treasures it contained ; which, as it wjts solid, 
could not have been within it; nor do they speak of the sums offered for its 
ransom. Ito/.et ns Safa, Tabkut Aklwri. Kveu Ferishta says nothing of any 
dcllnite sum of money lieing ottered for it. llis words are, the liraliinans 
went to the attendants of Mahmood, and said, if the king will let the image 
alone, we will give as iimch gold, meaning, probably, an equal weight, to the 
public treasury. The crores and millions are due to Dow and (ribbon. 

Ferishta, however, Invents the hidden treasure of rubies and pearls with (piito 
as little wnrrant. Somnath wa.s, in fact, a Linga, a Nath, or deity ascribed 
to Soma, the moon, as having Iwcn erect 'd by him in honour of SiviV It wa.s 
one of tlie twelve principal <ypes of that deity, which were ccleorated in India 
at the time of the tbst Alohamrneilan invasion. Nandi Upapurana. See 
Calcutta Annual Register, 1821. Tnwte. p. 34, and As. Res. vol. xvU., 
p. 11)4. 

VOL. II.' N 
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BOOK HI. from Guzerat. Returning in the same year to chastise 
CHAP. I. them, he defeated 4000 or 80<)0 (so wide are the accounts) 

of their boats, launched on the river to defend an island 

to which, as the place of greatest safety, they had conveyed 
the most valuable of their effects, and tlie most cherished 
of their people.* This was the last of the exploits of 
Mahrnood in India, who died at Ghizni in the year 1028. 
Mahmood, the son of Subuctagi, the Turkish slave, is one 
of the most celebrated of eastern princes. Ho was sup- 
posed to possess in the highest perfection almost every 
royal virtue. He patronized learning, and encouraged the 
resort of learned men. Ferdosi, the author of the Shah 
Namah, the most celebrated poem of the East, was enter- 
tained at his court. 

After a short contest between Mohammed and Musaood, 
the sons of Alahmood, JVIusaood mounted the throne of 
Ghizni, and the eyes of Mohammed were put out. ^[usaood 
entered India tliree times, during the nine years of his reign ; 
and left the boundaries of the Ghaznevide dominions there 
in the situation nearly in which he received them. His first 
incursion was in the year 1032, when he penetrated by the 
way of Cashmere ; and his only memorable exploit was the 
capture of the fort of Sursutti, which commanded the pass. 
In 1034, he sent an army which cliastised a disobedient 
viceroy. And in 103.5, he marched in person to reduce 
Sewalik, a kingdom or rajaship lying at the bottom of the 
mountains near the place where the Ganges descends upon 
the Indian ])lains. He assailed the capital, of great imputed 
strength ; took it in six days ; and found in it incredible 
riches. From this he proceeded against the foi^t of Sunput, 
a place about forty miles distant from Delhi on the road to 
Lahore, the governor of which abandoned it upon his ap- 
proach, and fled into the woods. He prcpo-ied to march 
against anotluu* prince, called Ram ; but Ram, understanding 
his intentions, endeavoured to divert the storm by gifts 
and compliments, and had the good fortune to succeed. 
Musaood was recalled from India to oppose an enemy, 
destined to render short the splendour of the house of 
Ghizni. 

During several centuries, the movenjents westward of the 

* I’crifihta, apud Dow, Mahmood I.; D'Herbelot, Bibl, Orient, ad verb. 
Mahmoud. 
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hordes of Turkmans had been accumulating that people BOOK III. 
upon the barriers of the Persian empire. In the reign of chap. i. 

Mahmood, three brothers, sons of Seljuk, solicited per- 

mission to pass the Oxus, with their flocks and herds, 
and to enjoy the unoccupied pastures o*f Khorasan. 

Mahmood, disregarding the advice of his best counsellors, 
granted their request. The example set, the number of 
Tartars in Transoxiana and Khorasan continually increased. 

During the vigilant and vigorous reign of Mahmood, the 
Turks behaved so much like peaceable subjects, that no 
complaint against them seems to have been raised. But 
in the days of his son and successor Musaood, the inha- 
bitants of Khorasan an^jJ Transoxiana complained that 
they were oppressed by the strangers, and Musaood at 
last resolved to drive them back from his dominions, 

Togrul Beg, however, the son of Michael, the son of Seljuk. 
offered himself as a leader and a bond of union to the Turks ; 
opposed Musaood ; triumphed over him in the field ; ren- 
dered himself master of the northern provinces of his 
empire, and established the dynasty of the Seljukides. 

Having baffled the power of the Sultan of *Ghizni, Togrul 
found nothing remiiining to oppose to him any serious 
resistance, from the Oxus to the Euphrates; he extin- 
guished the remaining sparks of the power of the Bowides; 
and took the Caliph under his protection. Togrul was 
succeeded by his nephew Alp Arslan, and the latter by his 
son Malek Shah ; both celebrated warriors, who pushed the 
limits of their empire beyond the Euphrates and the Jax- 
artes, and made deep inroads upon the Roman provinces 
and the Tartar plains. The provinces of Zabulistan or 
Candahar, of Segistan, or Seistan, and Cabul, with the 
provinces in India beyond the Hydaspes, were all that at 
last remained to the Ghaznevides. 

Musaood, returning from the defeat which he, deserted 
by his troops, had sustained at the hand of the Turkmans, 
and hastening to India to recruit his forces, was deposed by 
a mutiny in the army, and his brother Mohammed, whose 
eyes he had put out, was placed upon the throne. Modood, 
the son of Musaood, who had been left by his father with 
an army at Balkli, marched against Mohammed, whom 
ho dethroned. Modood made some efforts against the 
Seljukians, and for a time recovered Transoxiana. But the 
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BOOK HI. feebleness and distraction now apparent in the empire of 
cfiAp. I. the Ghaznevides encouraged the Raja of Delhi, in concert 

with some other rajas, to hazard an insurrection. They 

reduced Tannasar, Hansi the capital of Sewalik, and even 
the fort of Nagmcotc. The Rajas of the Punjab endea- 
voured to recover their independence ; and the Mohammedan 
dominion was threatened with destruction. 

In the year 1049 Modood died ; and a rapid change of 
princes succeeded, violently raised to the throne, and vio- 
lently thrown down from it. His son Musaood, a child of 
four years old, was set up by one general ; and, after a 
nominal reign of six days, gave place to Ali, the brother of 
Modood, who was supported by a|jpther. Ali reigned about 
two years, when he was dethroned by Abdul Reshid, his 
uncle, son of the great Mahmood. Togriil, governor, of 
Segistan, rebelled against Reshid, and slew him after 
reigning one year. Togrul himself was assassinated after 
* he had enjoyed his usurpation but forty days. Furokhzad, 
a yet surviving son of Musaood, was then raised to the throne, 
who, dying after a i>eaceable reign of six years, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim reigned a period of no less than forty-two years, 
After he had terminated his disputes with the dangcirous 
Seljukians, by resigning to them all the provinces they 
had usurped of the Ghaznevide empire, ho directed his 
ambition towards India. An army wftich he dispatched into 
that country is said to have reduced to his obedience many 
places which had not yet yielded to the Moslem arms. In 
the year 1080, he marched in person : and by the successful 
attack of several places of strength, added the territory they 
protected to his dominions.* Against the house of Seljuk, 
now reigning over Persia, Khorasan, and Bucharia,the latter 
comprehending the ancient provinces or kingdoms of Bac- 
triu, Sogdiaua, and Transoxiana, he found protection chiefly 
by intermarriages and alliance. 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his son Musaood, who enjoyed 
a peaceable reign of sixteen years. With the exception of 
one expedition, under one of his generals, who penetrated 

' Ferishta mentions a city to which ho come (the place not intelligibly 
markcil,) the Inhabltonts of which come origiimlly from Khorasan, having been 
hanislicd tlhther with their families, for rebellion, by an ancient Persian king* 
' See Ferishta, Dow, i. 1 17. 
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beyond the Ganges, India remained unmolested by his arms. BOOK III. 
But as the Indian provinces now formed the chief jportion chap. i. 
of his dominions, Lahore became the principal seat of his ■ 
government. 

“His son Shere,” says the Persian historian, “placed his 
foot on the imperial throne ; but within a year was assassi- 
nated by his brother Arsilla.” Byram, one of the brothers 
of Arsilla, made his escape ; and fled to the governor of Kho- 
rasan, who was brother to the king of Persia, and to his own, 
and Arsilla’s mother. By the assistance of this prince, his 
uTicle, who marched with an army to his support, he de- 
throned Arsilla, and assumed the rcias of government, which 
had been held by the usi^’per for three years. 

Byram, or Bahrain, was twice called into India by the 
disobedience of the governor of Lahore, who aspired to inde- 
pendence. But he had no sooner settle<l this disturbance, 
than he was called to oppose the governor of another of his 
provinces, whose rebellion was attended with more fatal ‘ 
consequences. A range of mountainous country, known 
by the name of the mountains of Gaur, occupies the space 
between the province of Khorasanand Bactriaon the west 
and north, and the provinces of Segistan, Candahar, and 
Cabul on the south. The mountaineers of this district, a 
wild and warlike race, had hardly ever paid more than a 
nominal obcilience to the sovereigns of Persia. The district, 
however, had been included in the dominions of the 
Sultans of Ghizni ; and had not yet boon detached by the 
Seljukian encroachments. In the days of Byram, a descen- 
dant of the ancient princes of the country, Souri by name, 
was governor of the province. Finding himself possessed 
of power to aim at independence, he raised an army of Af- 
ghans, such is the name (famous in the history of India) by 
which the mountaineers of Gaur are distinguished, and 
chased Byram from his capital of Ghizni. Byram, however, 
having collected and recruited his army, marched against 
his enemy, and aided by his subjects of Ghizni, who deceived 
and betrayed their new master, gained a complete victory, 
and put the Qaurian to a cruel death. The power which he 
gained was but of short duratic !i. ABn, the brother of Souri, 
who succeeded him in his usurped dominion, hastened to 
repair his loss. Byram was defeated in a decisive battle, 
and fled towards India ; but sunk under his misfortunes, 
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BOOK III. and expired, after a languid, but gentle reign of thirty-five 
CHAP. II. years. ^ 

He was succeeded by his son Khosroo, who withdrew to 
India, and made Lahore his capital. This prince cherished 
the hope of recovering the lost dominions of his house from 
the Gaurian usurper, by aid from his kinsman, the king of 
Persia; and collected an army for that purpose; but at 
this moment a fresh horde of Turkman Tartars rushed 
upon the Persian provinces, and inundated even Cabul and 
Candahar, from which theOaurians were obliged to retire. 
The Turks, after two years’ possession, were expelled by 
the Gaurians. The Gaurians were again defeated by the 
arms of Khosroo, and yielded up the temporary possession 
of Ghizni to its former masters. Khosroo continued to 
reside at Lahore, and having died after a reign of seven years, 
was succeeded by his son Khosroo the Second. 

Mohammed, brother to the Gaurian usurper, pursued the 
same ambitious career. He soon rendered himself master 
of the kingdom of Ghizni or Candahar; and not satisfied 
with that success, penetrated even into Imlia; overran 
Multan, with the provinces on both sides of the Indus ; and 
advanced as far as Lahore. After an uninteresting struggle 
of a f(‘w years, Khosroo was subdued ; lind in the year 
1184 the sceptre was transferred from the house of Ghizni 
to the house of Gaur. The saineicra which was marked 
by the fall of the Ghaznevides, was distinguished by the 
reduction of the house of Seljuk. The weakness and effe- 
minacy which, after the vigour and ability of the founders 
of a new dynasty, uniformly take place arhong the princes 
their successors, having relaxed the springs of the Seljukian 
government, the subordinate governors threwoff their depen- 
dence; and a small portion of the dominions of Malek now 
owned the authority of Togril his descendant. 


CHAPTER II. 

From the Commenceinent of the first Gaurian Dynasty to 
that of the second Gaurian or Afghan Dynasty, 

I^OHAMMED left the government of. India after the 
defeat and death of Khosroo, in the hands of a viceroy 
and returned to Ghizni. After an absence of five years, he 
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marched towards Ajmere; and, having taken the city of BOOK III. 
Tiberhiiid, is said to have been on his way back, when he chap. ii. 

heard that the Rajas of Ajmere and Delhi, with others in 

confederacy, were advancing with a large army to relieve the ^ ^ 
city which he had just taken and left. He turned and met 
them a little beyond Tannasar. Having incautiously al- 
lowed his army to bo surrounded by superior numbers, he 
was defeated, and, being severely wounded, escaped with 
great difficulty from the held of battle. He took such mea- 
sures as the moment allowed, to secure his provinces and 
forts, and hastened to Oaur. 

After little more than a year he was prepared to return 
to India with a formidable army of Turks, Persians, and 
Afghans. The combined Rajas had consumed their time 
in the siege of Tiberhiiid, which had resisted them for one 
year and one month. No fewer, it is said, than loO kings, 
with their armies, amounting, by ‘‘the lowest and most mo- 
derate account, to 300,000 horse, 3000 elephants, and a great 
body of infantry,” met him on the former field of battle. 

The Rajas sent him an insulting proposal that he might 
be permitted to march back unmolested, if he had the 
prudence to decline the combat. Mohammed had learned 
wisdom from experience. Sending an humble answer, that 
he was only the servant of his brother, bound to execute 
his commands, and praying for time, to learn the will of his 
master; he filled the Rajas, and tlieir enormous camp with 
an ill-grounded and intemperate presumption. While they 
were spending the night in revelling and joy, j\Iohammed 
crossed the riVer with his army, and fell upon them before 
the alarm was spread. The extent of the camp was so 
great, that a part of the army had time to form itself, and 
advance to cover the flight . Mohammed i mmcdiately drew 
off his troops to meet them. Forming a strong reserve of 
his chosen horse, he ordered the rest of his army, drawn up 
in four lines, to receive the enemy calmly. The first line, 
having discharged its missile weapons, was made to with- 
draw to the rear ; the next, coming in front, discharged in 
like manner its weapons, and in like manner gave place to 
another. By this stratagem were the enemy held in play, 

‘*till the sun was approaching the west,” when Mohammed, 
placing himself at the head of his reserve, rushed upon the 
fatigued and now presumptuous multitude; who were im- 
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BOOK III, mediately thrown into the greatest disorder, and ^‘recoiled, 
CHAP. II. like a troubled torrent, from the bloody plain.” 

Shortly after this event, Mohammed returned to Ghizni, 

^ leaving the fruits of the victory to be gathered and secured 
by his favourite general, Koottub. The events of this man’s 
life, though far from singular in the East, involved extraor- 
dinary changes of condition and fortune. In his childhood, 
he was brought from Turkestan to Nishapore, the capital 
of Khorasan, and there sold for a slave. It happened that 
the master by whom he Avas bought had the disposition to 
give him education, and that the cpiickiiess of his parts 
enabled him to profit by this advantage. The death of his 
patron, however, exposed him once more to the chance of 
the market; which fortunately assigned him to Mohammed 
the Gaurian. lli.s intelligence and assiduity attracted in 
time the notice of the Prince. lie advanced by gradual ac- 
cessions of favour, till ho rose to be blaster of the Hors^ 
Even misfortune, though ho lost a detachment of meft, 
and was taken prisoner by the enemy, did not lose hi* 
the kindness of Mohammed: or interrupt the career of h$ 
promotion, 

Koottub improved, with diligence and ability, the advan?-' 
tages which his master had gained in India, Ho reduced the 
surrounding districts ; took the fort of Mcrat ; and invested 
Delhi. The garrison ventured to meet him in the field. 
vanquished them ; and, surmounting aM opposition, obtained 
pos.ses.sion of the city. 

Mohammed returned to India in 1193. Koottub was 
received with the highest marks of distinction ; and being 
honoured with the command of the van of the army, he 
conquered the raja of Benare.s ; where Mohammed destroyed 
innumerable idols, and obtained, of coinse, incalculable 
riches. The whole country submitted, to the confines of 
Bengal. 

Upon the return of Mohammed to Ghizni, Koottub was 
declared his adopted son, and confirmed in the govern- 
ment of India. By various expeditions, he chastised re- 
peatedly the refractory rajas of Ajniere and Guzerat ; took 
the cities of Calinger and Kalpy, Avith their respective terri- 
tories ; and at last made himself master of the forts of Biana 
and Gualior. 

In the year 1202, Mohammed was excited to try his for- 
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tune for a share in the dismemberment of the Seljukian em- BOOK III, 
pire. Among the provinces of which the governors had c!iap. ii. 

thrown off their dependence upon the Seljukian princes, 

that of Kharisin, on the eastern side of the Caspian Sea, had 
risen to the rank of an independent kingdom, under a race 
of princes known by the name of the Khavismiaii dynasty. 

Against Takash, the reigning sovereign of this kingdom, 
Mohammed led an army. But Osman, a Tartar chief, who 
had assumed the rank of sovereign in another part of Trans- 
oxiana, and had Samarcand for his capital, marched to the 
assistance of Takash ; Mohammed sustained a total defeat ; 
and was fain, by a great ransom, to purchase return to his 
own country. Intelligence of his defeat was to his servants 
the signal for revolt. Ilis slave Ildekuz, having assumed 
supremacy in his ca2)ital of Ghizni, refused him admittance. 

He continued his route to Multan, where another of his ser- 
vants took arms against him. Being joined by many of his 
friends, he gave the traitor battle, and obtained the vic- 
He next collected such of his troops as were in the 
aous provinces of India, and marched back to Ghizni 
the rebellious slave was delivered iij) by the iiiha- 
Its. 

] the same time with the other rebellious attempts, 
bich his defeat by the Kharismians had given birth, 
ibe of Indians, inhabiting the country about the 
ces of the Indus from the Nilab or wTsterii branch of 
river upwards to the Sowalik mountains ; called by 
F Persian historian, Gickers, and by him described as a 
bple excessively rude and barbarous, putting their fe- 
Je children to death ; attempted the recovery of their 
independence, and proceeded towards Lahore. Mohammed 
had no sooner recovered his capital than he marched 
against them ; and Koottub at the same time advancing 
from Delhi, they were attacked on both sides, and speedily 
subdued. Mohammed was returning to Ghizni, when he 
was murdered in his tent by two Gickers, who penetrated 
thither in the night. 

The death of Mohammed, who left no children, pro- 
duced a contest for the succession, and a division of the 
empire. Mahmood, his nephew, retained Gaur, of which 
he was governor. Eldoze, another governor, took posses- 
sion of Candahar and Cabui ; and Koottub claimed the 
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BOOK III. sovereignty of India. Eldoze marched against him ; but 
(MIA I*. IT. was met and conquered. Koottub, following up his vic- 

tory, proceeded to Ghizni, where he was crowned. He now 

1210. resigned himself to sloth and indulgence. Eldoze, 'yfrho 
had retired to Kirman,* his former province, obtained in- 
telligence of this degeneracy, and of the disgust to which it 
had given biith. He raised an army, and sui’priscd Koottub, 
who withdrew to India, and made no eflibrt for the re- 
covery of Ghizni ; but is celebrated for having governed 
his Indian dominions with great justice and moderation. 
During his administration, Bahar and Bengal were added 
to the Mohammedan dominions.^ He died only four years 
• after the death of ^lohammcd, in 1210. Takash, the 
Kharismian, who had extended his sway over almost the 
whole of Per.sia, shortly after marched against Eldoze, and 
added Ghizni, with all the possessions of the Gaurides, as 
far as the Indus, to his extensive empire. 

Koottub wa.s siicceded by his son Aram ; who proved 
unequal to the task of reigning. Multan and Sind were 
seized upon by one chief ; Bengal by another ; and in 
almost every jirovince the standard of revolt was raised, 
or ])rcparing to be raised ; when the Oinrahs of Delhi 
invited Altumsh, the son-in-law of Koottub, and governor 
of Budaoon, now the country of the Rohillas, to ascend 
the throne. The reign of Aram scarcely completed 
a year. 

Altumsh, like Koottub, had been a slave from Tartary ; 
but, being reraarkalde for the beauty of his person, was 
thought by his master worthy of a good education. He 
was sold to Koottub for a large sum, and appointed master 
of the chase. He rapidly made his way to great favour ; 
was at last married to the daughter of his sovereign; and 
declared his adopted son. 

Altumsh ascended not the throne in perfect tranquillity. 
Several of Koottub’s generals aspired to improve their 
fortune by resistance ; and Eldoze, being driven from 
Ghizni by the arms of the Kharismian monarch, made an 
effort to procure for himself a sceptre in India, But 


> This is said by Ferishta, to be distinct from the province of Persia, so 
called, and to jlcsi^nate i town between Uhiznijand India. Briggs, 1. 162.— W . 
i Hist, of Bengal, by Charles Stewart, Esq., sect. ill. 
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Altumsh prevailed over all his opponents ; and reigned BOOK HI. 
from the mouths of the Indus to those of tho Ganges. chap. ir. 

This prince died in 1235, and was succeeded by his son 

Feroze ; who appearing a weak and dissolute prince, sub- 
servient to the cruel passions of his mother, was soon 
deposed ; and Sultana Kuzia, the eldest daughter of Al- 
tumsh, was raised to the throne. 

It is a rare combination of circumstances which, in the 
East, places sovereign power in the hands of a woman. 

Ituzia possessed manly talents and great virtues. The 
idea, however, of the weakness of her sex, encouraged the 
presumption of her deputies in the various provinces. 

8he contended with success against more than one rebel- 
lious and usurping governor. But her dilftculties con- 
tinually increased ; and at la.st a combination of the 
Omralis set up her brother Byram, as a competitor for the 
throne. She was still able to meet the rebels with an 
army. But the Turkish or Tartarian mercenaries in her 
brother’s pay were an overmatch for her Indian troops. 

She was conquered and put to death, after a reign of three 
years and six months. 

Byram the Second, nursed in pleasure, and a stranger 
to control, was a weak, imprudent prince. The. jealousies 
which he felt towards tho great men in his court, he 
sought to relievo by assassination, ^lis vizir, having es- 
caped an intended blow, found means to regain his con- 
hdeiico : and being placed at the head of an army against 
the Moguls, he matured the dissatisfaction of the Omrahs, 
and, turning the army of Byram against himself, dethroned 
and killed him, about two years after ho had ascended 
the throne. 

It was during this reign that the Moguls, destined to 
erect in India the greatest empire it had ever seen, first 
penetrated into that country. Jangiz, the chief of a tribe 
of Tartars, distinguished by the name of Moguls, who 
roamed with their flocks and herds on the northern side 
of the wall of China, formed, by talents and good fortune, 
one of those combinations, among difterent tribes of Tar- 
tars, which more than once within tho period of history 
had been witnessed before ; and never without extensive 
revolutions and conquests. Partly by force, partly by 
intimidation, partly by hopes of sharing in the advantages 
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1210. 


. of conquest, Jangiz, about the year 1210, was acknowledged 
as Khan, by all the sjiepherd-hordes from the wall of 
China to the Volga. The presumption and pride of two 
such elevated neighbours as the emperor of China and 
the new sovereign of Tartary, could not fail to kindle the 
flames of war. Innumerable squadrons of Tartars sur- 
mounted the unavailing rampart which the Chinese had 
in former ages raised to exclude them. Pekin was taken ; 
and the northern provinces of China were added to the 
empire of Jangiz. 

About the same time a quarrel arose on the opposite 
side of his dominions. Mohammed was now king of 
Kharism, which from a revolted province had grown into 
the seat of a great empire, extending from the borders of 
Arabia to those of Turkestan. The monarch of so many 
provinces, which prided themselves in their riches and 
the acquirements of civilized life, made light, it seems, of 
the power of him who ruled over multitudes, indeed, but 
of men who had no riches except their cattle, and n6 
cities except their camps. An injury done to some of the 
subjects of Jangiz, for which all reparation was haughtily 
refused, first drew upon western Asia the fuiy of his 
arms. Mohammed crossed the Jaxartes to meet his enemy 
in the plains of Turkestan, with no less, it is said, than 
four hundred thousand men. But th^se were encountered 
by seven hundred thousand Tartars, under Jangis and his 
sons, who in the first battle, which was suspended by the 
night, laid one hundred and sixty thousand Kharismians 
dead upon the field. 

After this fatal blow, Mohammed expected to arrest the 
progress of the victor, by throwing his troops into the 
frontier towns. But the arms of Jangiz weie irresistible ; 
the places of greatest strength were obliged to surrender ; 
and Kharism, Transoxiana, and Khorasan, soon acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of the Mogul. He was withdrawn, 
by the wishes of his troops, from the further prosecution 
of his conquests in the West, and died in the year 1227 ; 
but left sons and grandsons to copy the deeds of their 
progenitor. In the year 1258, the conquest of Persia was 
consummated ; and the last remains of the power of the 
Caliphs and Seljukians trampled in the dust. 

It was but an incursion which, in the year 1242, the Mo-. 
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guls, during the reign of Byrani IL, made into India : they BOOK III. 
plundered the country as far as Lahore, and then retreated chap. ij. 
to Ghizni. 

Upon the fall of By ram, the men in power thought 
proper to take from hia prison Musaood, the son of Feroze, 
the late king, and set him upon the throne. In the 
second year of his reign, an army of Mogul Tartars made 
a descent into Bengal, by the way, says Ferishta, of Chitta 
and Tibct,^ They met, we are told, with a total defeat. 

On the following year, however, another army of the same 
people crossed the Indus ; but ^>Iusaood marching against 
them in force, they were pleased to retire. Musaood, how- 
ever, in a reign of four years, had disgusted his nobles by 
his vices ; and made them bold by his weakness. They 
combined to call Mahmood, his uncle, to the throne, and 
Musaood was thrown into prison for life. 

Mahmood IL, upon the death of his father Altumsh, 
had been consigned to a prison ; but there exhibited some 
firmness of mind, by supporting himself with the fruits 
of his industry in copying books ; while ho often remarked 
that “ he who could not work for his bread did not deserve 
it.” lie was released by his predecessor, Musaood, and 
received the government of a province ; in which he acted 
with so much vigour and prudence, that the fame of his 
administration recommended him to the Omrahs, as the 
fittest person to cover, with his power and authority, their 
rebellious enterprise. 

The infirm administration of the preceding princes had 
introduced much disorder into the kingdom. The tribes 
of Hindus, known by the name of Gickers, a more active 
and enterprising race than the general body of their coun- 
trymen, had been guilty of many acts of insubordination 


> This fact; the passaj^e of an army from Tartary, throiiKb Tiljet, into Bengal 
(if real) is of no small importance. Ferishta gives us no further intelligence of 
the place ; and it is in vain to inquire. Chitta in.ay perhaps correspond with 
Kitta or Kitay, or Oatay, wliicli i.s one of the names of Cluna, but is also applied 
by the Persian historians to many parts of 'I’artary ; to the country, for exam- 
ple, of the Igoors ; to the kingdom of Koten, south from Cashgar, &c. See 
D'Herhclot, Bibliotli. Orient, articles Igun^ Cara Calhai, Tarikfi^ Khathu, 
jiCAo^an.— Mr. Stewart, (See Hist, of Bengal, p. 62 ) says, that the invasion 
which is here spoken of by Ferishta, was an invasion of Orlssians only, not of 
Moguls.— M. 

No confusion is made by Feri.shta, The events are clearly quite distinct. 
There is notliing very e.xtraordinar,v In an incursion into India from Tibet, 
through Nepal. It is not long since Nepal was invaded by a Chinese army.— 
Kirkpatrick’s Nepal.— W. 
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BOOK III. and violence towards the Mohammedan government and 
CHAP. II. people, in the provinces near the Indus. One of the first 
enterprises of Mahmood, was to chastise this people ; 
many thousands of whom he carried away into captivity. 
Of the Ornrahs, who had received Jagheers^ or estates in 
land, many declined or refused to furnish their (piota of 
troops for the army ; though it was for the maintenance 
of those troops, that the estates, says Ferishta, were 
bestowed. The chiefs who infringed this condition were 
carried prisoners to Delhi ; and their sons, or other rela- 
tions, gifted with the estates. Some places of strength, 
in the country lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
were taken. A governor of the Indus, who had rebelled 
was reduced to obedience, «and received into favour. Shir, 
the king’s nephew, viceroy of Lahore and Multan, expelled 
the Moguls from Ghizni, and once more annexed that 
kingdom to the Indian imrt of the Gaurian empire. Mah- 
mood fell into the error of disgusting his Ornrahs, by 
pampering a favourite ; but recovered his authority, by 
sacrificing, with a good grace, the author of his danger. 
A fresh army of the Moguls crossed the Indus, in the 
year 1257 ; but retired upon the approach of Mahmood. 
In the following year, an ambassador from Hallaku, the 
grandson of Jangiz, who had just completed tlie conquest 
of Persia, arrived at Delhi. The gran^lest possible display 
of the power and wealth of the enipil*e seems to have 
been studied upon this occasion. To meet the represen- 
tative of the conqueror, before whom Asia trembled, the 
vizir went out at the head of 50,000 foreign horse, 200,000 
infantry, 2000 elephants of war, and 3000 carriages of 
fireworks. With this magnificent escort, the ambassador 
was conducted to the royal presence : all the officers, dig- 
nitaries, and dependants of the empire, in gorgeous attire, 
surrounding the throne. This appears to have been a 
message of peace ; since nothing of importance occurred 
till the death of Shah, which happened in the year 1 265. 

This prince carried to the throne that contempt of plea- 
sure and show, and that simplicity of manners, which he 
had learned in his adversity. “ Contrary,” says Ferishta^ 
“ to the custom of princes, he kept no concubines. He 
had but one wife, whom he obliged to do every homely 
part of housewifery ; and when she complained one day, 
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that she had burned her fingers in baking his bread, de- BOOK III, 
siring he would allow her a maid to assist her, he rejected chap. ii. 

her request, with saying — that he was only a trustee for - - ■ yj ■ 

the state, and that he was determined not to burden it 
with needless expenses. He therefore exhorted her to 
persevere in her duty with patience, and God would reward 
her in the end. As the emperor of India never eats in 
public, his table was rather that of a hermit, than suit- 
able to a great king. He also continued the whimsical 
notion of living by his pen. One day, as an Omrah was 
inspecting a Koran, of the emperor’s writing before him, 
he pointed out a word which he said was wrong. The 
king, looking at it, smiled, and drew a circle round it. 

But when the critic was gone, he began to erase the circle, 
and restore the word. This being observed by one of his 
old attendants, he begged to know his Majesty’s reason 
for so doing ; to which he replied, ‘ that he knew the word 
was originally right, but he thought it better to erase from 
a paper, than to touch the heart of a poor man, by bring- 
ing him to shame.’ ” 

Mahrnood died without leaving any sons ; and his vizir, 

Balin, who even in his life-time engrossed the principal 
share of power, without opposition, mounted the throne. 

Balin was originally a Turk, of Chitta,* of the tribe of Al- 
beri. Ho was taken, when very young, by the Moguls who 
overran his country, and sold to a slave-merchant, who 
carried him to Bagdad. The master into whose liands ho 
fell, learning that he was a relation of Altmush, who then 
reigned at Delhi, proceeded with him to that city, and 
presented him to that monarch, who received him gladly, 
and liberally rewarded his conductor. 

A brother of Balin had already made his way to the 
court of Delhi, and was considerably advanced in the road 
of favour and power. The young adventurer improved 
his advantages ; and rapidly ascended the ladder of pro- 
motion. He took an active part in all the revolutions 
which placed so many successors on the throne. In the 

* The names of persons and places are carelessly and inaccurately written 
in most of the MSS. of Ferishta, and Dow seems to have taken little or no 
trouble in collatini; copies, and determining the preferable reading. In this 
respect, the translation by Col. Briggs U much more exemplary. Accordingly, 
wednd in this place, the name of the kinv, not Balin, but Bulbun ; he was a 
Turk, and a native of Kara-Khutta, part of Chinese Tartai y.— W. 
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BOOK HI. reign of ]Musaoo(l he was raised to tho dignity of lord of 
CHAP. II. requests ; and in that of Mahmood obtained the vizirat. 

The reign of Balin was severe ; but vigilant, clear- 

1205-70. sighted, and consistent. Ho punished disobedience with 
rapidity and cruelty ; but he distinguished talents with 
care, and rewarded services with discerninout and gene- 
rosity. The fame of his government made his alliance be 
courted, even by the Mogul sovereigns wlio reigned over 
Tartary and Persia. 

“He expelled,” says Ferishta, “all flatterers, usurers, 
pimps, and players, frOiu his court ; and being one day 
told, that an Omi'ah, an old servant of tho crown, who 
had acquired a vast fortune by usury and monopoly in the 
bazaar or market, would present him witli some lacks of 
rupees, if he would honour him with one woid from tho 
throne; he rejected the proposal with great disdain. 
What, he said, must his subjects think of a king who 
should condescend to hold discourse \Vith a wretch so in- 
famous,” As freedom of bargain respecting interest on 
loans is exceptionable, on principles of superstition alone, 
Balin was possibly mistaken in his instance, without being 
correct in liis rule. The association of the king with per- 
sons infamous by their vices, sheds no moral depravity 
among the people, except in that proportion exactly in 
which it sheds contemiit upon the thi^ne. 

The generosity of Balin made his court tlie resort and 
asylum of tlie various princes, whom tho arms of^Jangiz 
and his successors had rendered fugitives fi’oiu their king- 
doms. More than twenty of these unfortunate sovereigns, 
from Tartary, Transoxiaua, Khorasan, Peivsia, Irak, Azar- 
bijan, Persia proper, lloum, and Syria, among whom were 
two princes of the race of the Caliphs, had allowances as- 
signed them from the revenues of Balin, with palaces, 
which took their names from their possessors, and admis- 
sion, on all public occasions, to the presence and throne of 
their benefactoi’. The most learned men from all Asia, 
accompanying their respective princes, or seeking the 
same asylum, were assembled at Delhi. “ And the court 
of India,” says the historian, “ was, in the days of Balin, 
reckoned the most polite and magnificent in the world. 
All tho philosophers, poets, and divines, formed a society 
every night, at the house of the prince Shehid, the heir 
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apparent to the empire. Another society of musicians, BOOK III. 
dancers, mimics, players, buffoons, and story-tellers, was chap. ii. 
constantly convened at the house of the emperor’s second — — • 
son Kera, who was given to pleasure and levity. The 
Omrahs followed the example of their superiors, so that 
various societies and clubs were formed in every quarter 
of the city.” 

The hills to the south-east of Delhi were inhabited by 
Hindus,^ who acted the part of banditti and idunderers ; 
and advanced, in numbers resembling an army, sometimes 
to the very walls of the capital. !JJalin ordered operations 
against them ; and they were massacred without mercy. 

The soldiers, who carried hatchets for the purpose, cut 
down, to the distance of one hundred miles, the woods to 
which the robbers retired. The cleared space proved ex- 
cellent land, and was speedily peopled ; the inhabitants 
being protected from the mountaineers by a lino of forts 
erected at the bottom of the hills. 

The Shah gave considerable employment to his army, in 
bridling the wild inhabitants of the mountains near the 
centre of his dominions; but ho rejected the advice of his 
counsellors to regain the distant provinces of Malwa and 
Guzerat, which had asserted their independence from the 
time of Koottub;* wisely observing, that tho cloud of 
Moguls, now gathered on his northern frontier, presented 
an object of more serious and anxious regard. 

His accomplished and philosophical son, Mohammed 
Shehid, was appointed viceroy of the northern provinces, 
to hold in check those dangerous neighbours. And he 
assembled around him the men, most eminent for thought 
or action, whom the Asiatic world at that time contained. 

Argun, the grandson of llallaku who subdued Persia, 
and the fourth in descent from Jangiz, now filled the 
throne of Persia ; and another descendant of that renown- 
ed conqueror, by name Timur, ruled over the eastern 
provinces, from Khorasan to the Indus. In revenge for 
some former check, as well as by desire for extension of 

• They were not the people of the hills, hut the inhabitants of the Do-ab, 
and either bank of the Ganges below it ; hh Bhojpoor and Benares ; an active, 
vigorous, and courageous race of peasantry. Their numbers and boldness at 
this period show that the Moliainmedau authority was far from established, 
even in the districts adjacent to the capltal.-W . ^ 

8 They had never been conquered, only invaded by the Mohammedans, and 
that with various success.— W. 
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30K HI. empire, Timur invaded India with a largo army, in 1283. 
:iiAP. II. They were met by the Indian prince, and battle was 

joined. Both leaders displayed the talents of great gene- 

1285. j-als ; but Mohammed at last prevailed, and the Moguls 
betook themselves to flight. Mohammed joined in the 
pursuit. He had just halted, in order to return ; when 
he was surprised with only five hundred attendants, by a 
party of the enemy ; and, being overpowered by superior 
numbers, was slain defending himself to the last. Tho 
army and tho empire were filled with grief by his fall. 

While the son was engaged in his arduous defence of 
the empire against the Moguls, the father was cmidoyed in 
subduing a.dangerous rebellion in Bengal. Toghrul, go- 
vernor of that rich and powerful province, had executed 
an expedition against tho Baja of Jajuagiir, a province 
bounded on tho north by Bengal, and on the east by 
Orissa. Succeeding, and obtaining great treasure, ho began 
to feel himself too great for a subject ; delayed remitting 
the Emperor’s share of the plunder ; and, hearing that 
Balin was sick, and too ill to survive, raised the red uni- 
brclla, and^assumed the title of king. Balin ordered the 
Governor of Oudo to assume the ofiice of Subahdar of 
Bengal, and, with an army which he committed to his 
command, to march against the rebel. The new Subahdar 
was defeated ; and Balin was so enraged that he bit. his 
own flesh, and commanded the general to be hanged at tho 
gate of Glide. Another of his generals, whom lie sent to 
wipe off the disgrace, had no better success ; when Balin, 
deeply affected, resolved to take the field in person. 
Toghrul, hearing of his approach, thought proper to elude 
the storm, by retiring. He intended to remain in Jajnagur 
till the Shah retired ; and then to resume the command 
of the province. With vsome difficulty Balin procured 
intelligence of his route. An exploring party, at last,, 
discovered and surprised hi.s camp, Toghrul fled and was- 
killed, when Balin inflicted sanguinary punishment on his 
adherents. 

But the death of his great and hopeful son was a blow 
to tho heart of Balin, to which no success could yield a 
remedy. Oppressed at once with grief, with business, 
and with old age (he was now in his eightieth year,) he 
langiiished for a short time, and expired. Ho appointed 
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his grandson, by the deceased Mohammed, his successor. BOOK HI. 
Kera’, however, the second son of Balin, was governor of chap. h. 

Bengal, the most affluent province of the empire ; and the 

Omrahs, respecting his present power, more than the will 
of th(3ir deceased master, raised his son Kei Kobad to the 
throne. 

Kei Kobad was in his eighteenth year, handsome in his 
person, of an affable and mild disposition, and not slightly 
tinctured with literature. His mother was a beautiful 
princess, daughter of the emperor Altumsh. “He de- 
lighted,” says his historian, “ ii> love, and in the soft 
society of silver-bodied damsels with musky tresses.” 

He adds : “ When it was publicly known that the king 
was a man of pleasure, it became immediately fashionable 
at court ; and, in short, in a few days, luxury and vice so 
prevailed, that every shade was filled with ladies of plea- 
sure, and every street rung with music and mirth. The 
king fitted up a palace at Kilogurry, upon the banks of the 
river Jumna, and retired thither to enjoy his pleasures 
undisturbed, admitting no company but singers, players, 
musicians, and buffoons.” 

The father of Kei Kobad remained contented with his 
government of Bengal. But Nizam-ud-din, who became 
the favourite minister of the young Shall, conceived hopes, 
from the negligence of his master, of paving for himself a 
way to tlie throne. He proceeded to remove the persons 
whose pretensions were likely to obstruct his career. The 
many acts of cruelty and perfidy, of which lie was the 
cause, slied discredit upon the government. Tlie father of 
Kei Kobad saw the danger, and forewarned his son; but 
the prince could not attend to business, without sacrificing 
pleasure. He found it, therefore, more agreeable to repose 
upon the minister, and neglected the advice. Kem, 
alarmed for his own fate, as well as that of his son, thought 
it advisable to second his advice with his presence, and 
his presence with an army. This was construed an act of 
hostility ; and the Shah marched out from Delhi, at the 
head of an army, to oppose his father. The father, either 
conscious of his inferiority in point ol strength, or unwil- 
ling to proceed to the last extremity, requested an inter- 

^ Ferishta. Mr. Stewart says, tiiat in his MSS. the name is Bagora.—M . 

Briggs writes it Kurra.— W. 
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BOOK III. view. This was dreaded by the minister, who endeavoured 
CHAP. II. to blow up the vanity and presumption of the young 

monarch to such a pitch, that he might hear of nothing 

1289. hut a battle. Kera was not easy to be repulsed, and re- 
newed his application by a letter full of parental expostu- 
lation and tenderness. The heart of the young prince 
was corrupted, but not yet thoroughly depraved. He 
could not resist the letter of his father : and Nizam-ud- 
din, no longer able to defeat the interview by direct, en- 
deavoured to elude it by artificial means. He prevailed 
upon the prince, as sovereign, to insist upon the first 
interview, in hopes that Kera would refuse. Kera was not 
a slave to points of ceremony, and readily consented to 
repair to the imperial camp, where the son was prepared 
to display his insolence at even his father’s expense. The 
throne was set out with the greatest pomp and ceremony ; 
and Kei Kobad ascending, commanded that his father 
should three times kiss the ground. At the first door, 
the aged prince was ordered to dismount ; and, when he 
came in sight of the throne, to perform the abject obei- 
sance of the East, the mace-bearer at the same time call- 
ing out, according to custom, *^Tho noble Kera to the king 
of the world sends health !” The father, whose heart was 
full, was no longer able to restrain his tears. Upon sight 
of his father in tears, the young priupe forgot his inso- 
lence, and rushing from the throne, threw himself upon 
his face at his father’s feet, and implored his forgiveness.^ 

The presence and admonitions of Kera made an impres- 
sion upon the mind of Kei Kobad, which it was too soft 
to retain. ‘‘When he arrived at Delhi,” says Ferishta, 
‘‘the advice of his father, for a few days, seemed to take 
root in his mind. But his reformation was not the interest 
of the minister.” He accordingly plied him with pleasure 
in all the shapes in which it was known to have the great- 
est influence on the mind. The most beautiful and ac- 
complished women whom it was possible to procure were 
made to present themselves to him at all the most acces- 
sible moments, and invention was exhausted to find an 
endless variety of modes to surprise and captivate the 
prince with new combinations of charms. The most ex- 

1 Mr. Stewart baa greatly softened the account of the insolence of Kei 
Kobad. 
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quisite musicians, dancers, players, buffoons, were collected BOOK III. 
to fill up the intervals left vacant by love. chap. n. 

The hatred, however, which the success, the presump- — 
tion, and insolence of the minister had engendered in his 
fellow-courtiers; or the suspicions and fears which, at 
last, though tardily, were excited in the breast of the 
sovereign, cut short the days and machinations of Nizam- 
ud-din. He was taken off by poison. The authority of 
the king did not long survive. His intemperance in the 
haram brought on a palsy; which disabled him in one 
side, and distorted his countenance. All attention was 
then absorbed by the scramble for power. Every Omrah 
of popularity set up his pretensions. The friends of the 
royal family brought out the son of Kei Kobad, a child of 
three years old, and set him on the throne. He was sup- 
ported by the Tartars ; a body of whom, as mercenaries, 
were generally kept by the Indian sovereigns, whom they 
became the common in.struments of setting up and pulling 
down. On the present occasion, the Tartars had a formid- 
able body of competitors. Of the Afghans, or moun- 
taineers of Qaur and Ghirgistan, on the frontiers of Persia, 
a tribe named Chilligi' made war and depredation their 
business ; and usually, in great numbers, served, as mer- 
cenaries, any power which chose to employ them. An 
adventurer of this tribe, of the name of Mallek, who sub- 
sisted by his sword, rose to distinction in the army of 
Balin : and left his talent and his fortune to his son Fe- 
roze, who at the time of the illness of Kei Kobad, was 
one of the chief Omrahs, and commanded a province. 

He was joined by the Chilligi mercenaries, who attacked, 
and cut to pieces, the Tartars, There was no longer any 
obstruction. Kei Kobad was killed upon his bed, after a 
reign of little more than throe years. Such was the ter- 
mination of the Gaurian, or rather of the first Gaurian 
dynasty ; and such the commencement of the Afghan, or 
second Gaurian dynasty, in the year 1289. At the time 
of this revolution, Kubla, the grandson of Jangiz, sat on 
the throne of Tartaiy and China; another of his descen- 
dants on that of Persia; and a third possessed a kingdom 
in Transoxiana, and those provinces to the north-west of 
the Indus, which constituted the original dominions of 
the house of Ghizni. 

J It is written Khuiyi by Major Stewart. -M. Eiiljl, Briggs.— W. 
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CHAPTER III. 

From the CmimencemcM of the second Gaurian or Afghan 
Dynasty^ to the Commencement of the Mogul Dynasty. 

l?EROZE was seventy years of age when he became the 
master of the kingdom. He was a man of intelligence ; 
and though guilty of cruelty and injustice in acquiring or 
establishing his throne, ho sought to distinguish himself 
by the justice, and also the popularity, of his administra- 
tion. “For that purpose,” says his historian, “ he gave 
great encouragement to the learned of that age; who, 
in return, oftered the incense of flattery at the altar of his 
fame.” 

ChidjUji however, a prince of the royal blood, nephew 
of the late Balin, and a nabob or governor of a province, 
obtained the alliance of several chiefs, and marched with 
an army towards Delhi. Feroze placed himself at the 
head of his army, and sent forward his son with the 
•Chilligi cavalry. The prince encountered the enemy, 
and obtaining an advantage, took several Omrahs pri- 
soners, whom he motmted upon camels with branches 
hung round their necks. When Feroze beheld them in 
this state of humiliation, he ordered tliem to be unbound, 
gave a change of raftnent to each, and set an entertain- 
ment before them ; repeating the verse, “ That evil for 
evil it was easy to return ; but he only was great who 
could return good for evil ” In a few days Chidju was 
taken prisoner, and sent to the king; but instead of death, 
which he expected, received a pardon, and wes sent to re- 
side at Multan, on a handsome appointment for life. To 
the Omrahs of the Chilligi, displeased at so much lenity, 
Feroze replied, “ My friends, I am now an old man, and I 
wish to go down to the grave without shedding blood.” 

The mind of this prince, however, did not, it seems, 
distinguish sufficiently between lenity and relaxation. 
The police of the empire was neglected; and robbery, 
muixier, insurrection, ever ready to break loose in India, 
diffused insecurity over the nation. . The Omrahs of the 
Chilligi “began,” says Ferishta, “ to lengthen the tongue 

* Jiijhoo is the reading of this name by Briggs.— W. 
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of reproach against their sovereign ” The design was con- BOOK III. 
ceived of raising one of themselves to the throne ; the pro- chap. in. 

joct was even discussed at an entertainment, at which they — 

were assembled; but one of the company privately with- 
drew and informed the emperor, who immediately ordered 
them to bo arrested and brought before him. It occurred 
to one of them to represent the afiair as a drunken frolic, 
and the words as the suggestion of intoxication. The 
prince was pleased to accept the apology; and dismissed 
them with a rebuke. He wiis not so lenient to a Dervish, 
or professor of piety, who by the appearance of great 
sanctity, and by the distribution of great liberalities to 
the poor, the source of which no one could discover, ac- 
quired immense popularity ; and on this foundation aspir- 
ed, or was accused of aspiring, to the throne. Though 
little or no evidence appeared against him, ho was cruelly 
put to death. 

With his expiring breath, the holy Dervish cursed Fe- 
roze and his posterity ; nature was thrown into convul- 
sions upon the death of the saint; and from that hour 
the fortunes of Forozo were observed to decline. His 
eldest son was afflicted with insanity, which no power of 
medicine could remove. Factions and rebellions disturbed 
his administration. In the year 1291, Hindustan was in- 
vaded by a prince of the house of Jangiz, at the head of 
100,000 Moguls ; and though Feroze engaged them, and 
obtained the advantage, he was glad to stipulate for the 
departure of the invaders, by consenting to let them re- 
treat unmolested. « 

In this reign occurred an event of great importance in 
the history of Hindustan ; the first invasion of the Dec- 
can by Mohammedan arms, Deccan means the south; 
and is applied in a general manner to the kingdoms and 
districts included in the southern portion of India. It 
does not appear that the application of the name was ever 
precisely fixed. It has been commonly spoken of as indi- 
cating the country south of the Nerbudda river, which 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay, at Daroach; but as the 
Patan or Mogul sovereignties hardly extended beyond the 
rives Kistna, it is only the country between those two 
rivers which, in the language of India, commonly passes 
under the name of the Deccan. 
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BOOK III. Alla, the nephew of Feroze, was Nabob, or Govenior of 
CHAP. III. Korah, one of the districts of the Doab, or country lying 

between the Ganges and the Jumna. Having distinguished 

1298. himself in a warfare with some rajas who bordered on his 
province, he was gratified by the addition to his govern- 
ment of the province of Oude. His first success appears 
to have suggested further enterprise. Ho solicited and 
obtained the consent of Feroze to extend his empire over 
the Hindus. Having collected such an army as his re- 
sources allowed, he marched directly, by the shortest 
route, against Ramdeo, one of the rajas of the Deccan, 
whose capital was Deogur, now Dowlatabad.^ Alla met 
with no inconsiderable resistance ; but finally prevailed, 
and exacted heavy contributions (exaggerated by the pen 
of Oriental history into incredible sums), as the price of 
his return. He retreated many days through several hos- 
tile and populous kingdoms ; the governments of wliich 
were too weak or too stupid to offer any obstruction to his 
march. 

Feroze was not ^vithout uneasiness upon intelligence of 
the ambitious adventure of Alla ; and of the great addi- 
tion to his power which the vastness of his plunder im- 
plied. Ho rejected, however, the advice of his wisest 
counsellors, to take previous measures for the securing of 
his authority and power ; and resolved to repose on the 
fidelity of his nephew. He was even so weak as to permit 
Alla, on feigned pretences, to entice him to Korah, where 
he was barbarously assassinated, having reigned only seven 
years and some months. • 

Alla made haste to get into his power the family of Fe- 
roze ; of whom all who were the objects of any apprehen- 
sion were unrelentingly murdered ; and the rest confined. 
He had scarcely time, however, to settle the affairs of his 
government, when he learned that the Mogul sovereign of 
Transoxiana had invaded the Punjab with an army of 
100,000 men. An army, commanded by his brother, was 
sent to expel them. A battle was fought in the neigh- 

1 Written Deogire, “by Col. Wilks, and declared to be the Tagara of Ptolemy. 
The author of the Tibcat Nasiri says, that Alla left Korah on pretence of a 
hunting party, and passing through the territories of many petty rajas, too 
feeble to think of opposing him, he came upon Uamdeo by surprise. Ferishta. 
i. ‘i3l. The proofs of the division and subdivision of India Into a great num- 
ber of petty states meet us at every step In its authentic history. 
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bourhood of Lahore, in which the Indians were victorious BOOK III. 
and the Moguls retreated. The successful general was chap. in. 
sent into Guzerat, which he quickly reduced to the obe- ■ ' — ■ 
dience of the Shah. 

The Moguls returned the following year with much 
greater force ; and marched even to the walls of Delhi, to 
which they laid siege. Alla at last collected his array, and 
gave them battle. Though his success was not decisive, 
the Moguls thought proper to retreat. 

The king’s arbitrary maxims of government, and the 
odious manner in which he arrived at the supreme com- 
mand, engendered disaffection; and during the first years 
of his reign, he was harassed by perpetual insurrections 
and rebellions. He applied himself, however, with indus- 
try and intelligence, to the’ business of government ; and 
though his administration was severe and oppressive, it 
was regular and vigorous, securing justice and protection 
to the body of the people. His education had been so 
neglected that he could neither read nor write ; but feeling 
the disadvantages under which his ignorance laid him, he 
had firmness of mind to set about the work of his own 
instrucfion even upon the throne; acquired the inestima- 
ble faculties of reading and writing; made himself ac- 
quainted with the best authors in the Persian language ; 
invited learned men to his coui’t ; and delighted in their 
conversation. 

In 1303 , he projected another expedition into the Dec- 
can by the way of Bengal, but was recalled by a fresh in- 
vasion of the Moguls of Traijisoxiana ; who advanced as 
far as Delhi, but retreated without sustaining a battle. 

After their departure, he resolved, by an augmentation of 
his army, to leave himself nothing to fear from that auda- 
cious enemy. But reflecting that his revenues were une- 
qual to so great a burden, he resolved to reduce the 
soldiers’ pay. Reflecting again, that this would be dan- 
gerous, while the price of articles continued the same, he 
ordered all prices to be reduced a half ; by that means, 
says Ferishta, with an ignorance too often matched in 
more instructed countries, “ just doubling his treasures 
and revenue.” The Moguls were not discouraged by fre- 
quency of repulse. The armies of the king of Transox- 
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BOOK III. iana twice invaded Hindustan in 1305, and were twice 

CHAP. III. defeated by Toglduk, the general of Alla. 

In the following year the design against the Deccan was 

1310. renewed, and prosecuted with greater resources. Kafoor 
a slave and eunuch, his favorite, and, it was said, the in- 
strument of his pleasures, was placed at the head of a 
grand army, and marched towards the south. He first 
“ subdued the country of the Mahrattors,' which he di- 
vided among his Omrahs,” find then proceeded to the 
siege of Deogur. Ramdeo endeavoui’cd to make his peace 
by submission ; and having agreed to pay a visit to the 
emperor at Delhi, and to hold his territories as a depend- 
ency, he was dismissed Avith magnificent presents, and his 
dominions Avere enlarged. 

The division of the Deccan, knoAvn by the name of Te- 
lingana, is supposed to have cxtemled, along the eastern 
coast, from the neighbourhood of Chicacole on the north, 
to that of Pulicat on the south ; and to have been se- 
parated on the west from the country known by the name 
of Maharashtra, or by contraction Mahratta, .by a line 
passing near Bodcr, and at some distance east of Dow- 
lutabad, to the river Tapti.*^ 

Alla was on his march against the Rajah of Warunkul, 
one of the princes in this district, in 1303, Avhen he was 
recalled by another invasion of the Moguls. He made, 
indeed, a part of his army proceed in the expedition, for 
the purpose of reducing the fort of Warunkul, a place of 
great strength, and, by repute, of imi^^nse riches; but the 
project failed. In 1307, Kafoor was ordered to march into 
Telingana by the way of Deogur, and lay siege to Wa- 
runkul. Warunkul Avas taken by assault, after a siege of 
some months.^ The Raja made his peace; by sacrificing 
largely to the avarice of his conquerors, and accei)ting the 
condition of a tribute. 

The more Alla tasted of the plunder of the Deccan, the 

> This is the first mention which w'e find of any of the tribes to whom the 
term llahrattors or Mahratta, is applied, by the Moslem historians. From this 
shitcmcnt mc can only conjecture, that some district in the Deccan, inhabited 
by the description of Hindus to wlioin this name was appllc(i, was overrun, 
and nominaliy parcelled out by Kafoor. 

Wilks, Hist, of Mysore, p. 6. 

5* The neighbouring Rajas, says Ferishta, hastened to the assistance of 
the Kajah of Warurdvul ; anottier proof ot the division into petty sove- 
reignties. 
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more he thirsted for additional draughts. In 1310, Kafoor BOOK III. 
was sent on a more distant expedition. Ho marched by chap. hi. 

Deogur ; and penetrating as far as the Carnatic, took the 

Raja prisoner, and ravaged his kingdom. According to the 131G-21. 
historians, he returned with such wealth as no country ever 
yielded to a predatory invader.' Nor did he remain long 
at Delhi before he persuaded the Shah to send him once 
more into the Deccan, where he ravaged several countries, 
and sent the plunder to Alla. This prince had ruined his 
constitution by intemperance in the seraglio ; and felt his 
health in rapid decline. Ho sent for Kafoor from the 
Deccan, and complained to him of the uiidutiful beha- 
viour of his wife and his son. Kafoor, whoso eyes had 
already turned themselves with longing to the throne, 
contemplated the displeasure of the emperor against his 
family as a means for realizing his most extravagant hopes. 

Ho prevailed upon Alla to throw his two eldest sons, and 
their mother, into prison, and to put to death several of 
the chiefs by whom his pretensions were most likely to 
bo opposed. When things were in this train, Alla expired 
in the year 13 Id, in the twenty-first year of his reign. 

The time was not yet come when Kafoor deemed it ex- 
pedient to declare himself king. He produced a testa- 
ment, genuine or spurious, of the late prince, in which he 
appointed Omar, his youngest sou, then seven years of 
age, his successor, and Kafoor regent. The first act of 
Kafoor’s administration was to put out the eyes of the 
two eldest of the sons of Alla: but there was a third, 

Mubarik, who escaped, till a conspiracy of the foot-guards 
put' the regent to death, only thirty-five days after the 
decease of his master. The reins of government were 
immediately put into the hands of Mubarik ; but he 
thought proper to act in the name of his young brother, 
already upon the throne, for the space of two months, till 
he had gained the Omrahs. Ho then claimed his birth- 
right ; deposed his brother ; according to the Asiatic cus- 
tom, put out his eyes, and sent him for life to the fort of 
Gualior. 

Mubarik was a man of vicious inclinations, and mean 

• Besides several ehexts of jewels, pearls, and other precious things, the 
gold alone amounted to about one hundred millions sterling. Col. Dow thinks 
this not at all incredible: Hist, cf Uindost. i. 276; s'ud Col. Wilks (Hist, of 
ilysore, p. 11) seems to have little objection. 
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BOOK HI. understanding. He for a moment sought popularity, by 
CHAP. III. remitting the more oppressive of the taxes, and relaxing, 
^^21 government ; but the last so injudiciously, 

that disorder and depredation overran the country. 

The reduction of the revolted Guzerat was one of the 
first measures of Mubarik. The enterprise, being in- 
trusted to an officer of abilities, was successfully per- 
formed. 

The Rajas in the Deccan yielded a reluctant obedience ; 
which, presuming on their distance, they imagined they 
might now, without much danger, suspend. Mubarik, in 
the second year of his reign, raised a great army, and 
marched to Deogur ; where, not finding much resistance, 
he did little more than display his cruelty, in the punish- 
ment of those who, charged with enmity or disobedience, 
fell into his hands. 

Among the favourites of Mubarik, was Hassan, formerly 
a slave, and according to Ferishta, the son of a seller of 
rags in Guzerat.' This man was an instrument of the plear 
sures of the Shah ; and upon his accession to the throne, 
had been honoured with the title of Khosroo, and raised 
to the office of Vizir. Finding nothing more to perform 
in the region of Deogur, Mubarik placed Khosroo at the 
head of a part of the army, and sent him on an expedi- 
tion against Malabar, while he himself returned with the 
remainder to Delhi. 

The vices of Mubarik, and of his government, became 
daily more odious. He was the slave of every species of 
intemperance, and void of every humane or manly quality, 
which could procure the indulgence of mankind to his 
faults. Conspiracy succeeded conspiracy, and one insur- 
rection another ; till Khosroo, beholding the contempt in 
which his master was held, believed he might shed his 
blood with safety, and place himself upon his throne. The 
reputation and plunder derived from the success of his 
expedition to Malabar,* had added greatly to his power. 
He made use of his influence over the mind of the em- 
peror, to fill, with his creatures, the chief places both in 

I He was a converted Purwary or Hindoo outcast. Briggs’s Ferishta, 
1. 887.— W. 

3 According to Wilks, what is here called Malabar was not the district which 
is now caiicd by that name, but the hilly belt along the suminit of the Ghauts, 
from Soonda to Coorg. Hist, of Mysore, p. 10. 
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the army and the state. In the year 1321, he conceived BOOK III. 
himself prepared for the blow ; when in one night, Mu- chap. hi. 
batik and his sons were destroyed. — 

On mounting the throne, Khosroo assumed the title of 
Nasir-ud-din, or defender of religion ; a cause which has 
seldom been associated with that of government, except 
for the purpose of fraud ; and Khosroo, it seems, was 
aware that, for his government, such a covering was re- 
quired. 

He put to death, without remorse, a great multitude of 
persons in the service of Mubarik ; all those from whom 
he imagined that he had anything to fear, and distributed 
the offices of government among his creatures. "The 
army,” says Ferishta, "loved nothing better than a revolu- 
tion; for they had always, upon such an occasion, a dona- 
tion of six months’ pay immediately advanced from the 
treasury : ” so exactly does military despotism resemble 
itself, on the banks of tho Tiber, and those of the Ganges. 

But though Khosroo met with no opposition in as- 
cending the throne, he did not long enjoy his kingdom in 
peace. 

Ghazi ^ was Governor of Lahore ; and though, for the 
sake of securing him to his interest, Khosroo had be- 
stowed high office and rank upon his sou Jonah; Jonah 
made his escape from Delhi, and* joined his father at La- 
hore. 

Ghazi despatched circular letters to the Omrahs, exerted 
himself to raise forces, and was joined by several of the 
viceroys with their troops. Khosroo despatched an army 
to subdue the rebellion ; but the soldiers of Ghazi were har- 
dened by frequent wars with the Moguls ; those of Khosroo, 
enervated by the debauchery of the city, were broken at 
the first onset ; and the confederates marched with expedi- 
tion to the capital, Khosroo was ready to receive them with 
another army. Though betrayed and deserted in tho action 
by a part of his troops, he maintained tho conflict till night ; 
when ho made a fruitless endeavour to fly with a few of 
his friends. Deserted by his attendants, and dragged from 
his lurking-place, he met the fate which he would have 
bestowed. 

The Omrahs hastened to pay their respects to the nctor; 

' Gliasi Beg Toghluk is the appellation of this nobleman in Ferishta.— W 
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BOOK HI. and the magistrates of Delhi presented to him the keys. 
CHAP. HI. Mounting his horse, he entered the city, and arriving at the 

gates of the palace, he addressed the people : 0 ye subjects 

1323. Qf empire ! I am no more than ono of you, who 

unsheathed my sword to deliver you from oppression, and 
rid the world of a monster. therefore, any of the royal 
line remains, let him bo brought, that we, his servants, may 
prostrate ourselves befoi’c his throne. If not, let the most 
worthy of the illustrious order be elected among you, and 
I shall swear to abide by your choice.” But the people cried 
out, with vehemence, that none of tlie royal family remained 
alive ; and that lie, who had protected the empire from the 
Moguls, and delivered it from tlic tyj-ant, was the most 
worthy to reign, lie was then seized, and by a sort of vio- 
lence, placed upon the throne ; the people hailing him “King 
of the world.” 

Togliluk is tho name by wliichthe new emperor chose to 
bo distinguished. It was tho nfcne of his father, who is un- 
derstood to have been a slave in tho service of Balin. His 
mother was of tho tribe of the Jauts. 

After ap])ointing tho instruments of his government, tho 
first care of Toghluk was to secure his northern frontier 
against the formidalde incursions of the Moguls ; and so 
judiciously did lie station his force, and erect his forts, that 
ho was not once molested by tliose invaders during his 
reign. 

This being acebmplished, he sent h|g son Jonah into the 
Deccan to cliastiso the Baja of Waruukul, who, during the 
late disorders, “ had withdrawn his neck from the yoke of 
obedience.” J onah, with the usual ease, hardly meeting with 
any resistance, overran tho Hindu kingdoms : leaving every- 
where behind him the cruel marks of imperial vengeance 
and avarice. After a few efforts in the field, the Raja of 
Warunkul shut himself up in his strong-hold, and was be- 
sieged. From tho strength of the place, the siege was a 
work of time ; during which, sickness, and along with sick- 
ness, desire to return, and from that desire, opposed disaffec- 
tion, spread themselves in the Mohammedan aimy. Several 
of the Omrahs withdrew with their troops ; when the Prince, 
no longer able to continue the siege, retreated first to Deo- 
gur, and thence to Delhi. The army was recruited with 
great expedition, and he marched again in a few months 
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towards Warunkul, whicli soon yielded to his arms. Many BOOK III, 
thousands of the Hindus were put to the sword; and the chap. hi. 

Raja and his family were sent to Delhi. Appointing Omrahs 

to the government of Tolingana,he marched against Cuttack, h'^24-51. 
where he gained some advantages, and then returned by the 
way of Warunkul to Delhi. • 

Toghluk, receiving complaints of great oppression against 
his officers in Bengal, appointed Jonah governor of Delhi, 
and marched toward that province with an army. Nasir/ 
the grandson of the emperor IMin, had possessed the vice- 
royalty of Bengal, since the death of hi.s father. Ho ad- 
vanced to meet the Emperor with subrnksion and presents ; 
and was confirmed in liis government. Jonali, with the 
nobles of Delhi, W’cnt out to meet Ids hither with rejoicings 
upon his return. A wooden house was hastily erected to 
entertain him. When the entertainment was concluded, 
and the emperor was about to retire, the Omrahs hurrying 
out to be in readiness to attend him, the roof suddenly fell 
in, and crushed him, with several of his attendants ; whe- 
ther by the contrivance of Jonah, by the fault of the building, 
or a stroke of lightning, was variously conjectured and be- 
lieved. lie reigned but four years and some montlis, with 
the reputation of a wise and excellent prince. 

Jonah mounted the throne by the title of j\loliammcd III. ; 
and began his reign with acts of liberality and beneficence. 

He distributed profuse gifts, and made magnificent appoint- 
ments. This prince was a compound of heterogeiKJOiis qua- 
lities. He was generous to profusion ; a lover of literature, 
in which he had made considerable acquirements; he was 
not only temperate but austere in his manner of lile, and 
an attentive performer of acts of religion ; he had no regard, 
however, to justice, or to humanity; he was cruel and auu- 
dictive as a man ; oppressive and tyrannical as a ruler. Hi.^ 
plans proceeded on the supposition, that the happiness oi 
misery of his subjects was a matter of indifference ; and when 
their disaffection began to afford him uneasiness, their misery 
seemed to become an object of preference and a source of 

gratification. IIedisplayed,howmer,noconteraptibletalents 

in supporting himself against the hatred and detestation of 
mankind. 

^ His name was Nasir-ud-diuKurra Khan, and he was the son of Bulhun, 
see p. 195.— W. 
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BOOK III. Immediately upon his accession he directed his at teniion 
CHAP. in. to the further subjugation of the Deccan ; but more, it 

would appear, with a view to plunder, than to permanent 

1324-61. dominion. His generals appear to have overi*un a large 
portion of its more accessible parts. He reduced the Car* 
natic; and in the hyperbolical language of Ferishta, spread 
his conquests to the extremity of the Deccan, and from sea 
to sea. 

He adopted frantic schemes of ambition. He raised an 
army for the conquest of the kingdom of Transoxiana and 
Khorasau, and another for the subjugation of China. Pre- 
vious to the grand expedition against China, 100,000 horse 
were sent to explore the route through the mountains, and 
to establish forts to the confines of China. The horse did, 
we are told, penetrate to the frontiers of China, but were 
met with an army which they durst not oppose ; and the 
rains, covering with water the roads and the plains, obstruc- 
ted their retreat. They perished through fatigue, famine, 
and disease ; and scarcely a man survived to describe the 
disaster. The inaccurate and uninstructive genius of Ori- 
ental history gives us no information respecting the track 
which this ill-fated army pursued. 

The expense of Mohammed’s government led him to op- 
press his subjects by increase of taxes. To this great cause 
of misery and discontent, he added others by injudicious 
schemes of finance. ‘^The King,” says Ferishta, “unfortu- 
nately for his people, adopted his ideas upon currency, from 
a Chinese custom of using paper upon? the emperor’s credit, 
with the royal seal appended for ready money. Moham- 
med, instead of paper, struck a copper coin, which, being 
issued at an imaginary value, he made current by a decree 
throughout Hindustan,” This produced so much confusion 
and misery, and so completely obstructed the collection of 
the revenue, that Mohammed was obliged to recall his de- 
based coin; and individuals acquired immense fortunes by 
the ruin of many thousands, the general misery of the people, 
and the impoverishment of the sovereign.-' 

Being called into the Deccan, to suppress an insurrection 
raised by his nephew, whom he order^ to be flayed alive, 
and in that condition carried, a horrid spectacle, round the 
city ; he took a fancy to the situation of Deogur, resolved to 
make it his capital, by the name of Dowlatabad, and to 
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remove thither the inhabitants of Delhi. This caprice he BOOK III. 
carried into execution, unmoved by the calamities that were chap. hi. 

to fall upon the individuals, and unable to foresee the aliena- 

tion in the minds of men to which the sight and the reports 1325-51. 
of so much unnecessary evil must of necessity expose 
him. ‘‘The emperor’s orders,” says the historian, “were ' 
strictly complied with, and the ancient capital was left 
desolate” 

The provinces, one after another, ])egaii now to rebel. The 
Governor of Multan set the example. Scarcely was he sub- 
dued when Bengal broke into insurrection. This, too, the 
vigour of Mohammed quickly reduced. He was thence 
summoned by disturbances in Teliiigana, whei^e he lost great 
part of his army by a plague, then raging at Warunkul. 

But what, to the mind of Mohammed, was of more impor- 
tance than the lives of half the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
he himself was afflicted with the tooth-ache. He even lost 
a tooth. This he commanded to be buried with solemn pomp, 
and a magnificent tomb to be erected over it. 

Calamity in every shape assailed the wretched subjects of 
Mohammed. Such \^s the excess of taxation, that in many 
parts, particulai’ly in the fertile country between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, the cultivators fled from their fields and 
houses, and preferred a life of plunder and rapine in the 
woods. From this, and from unfavourable seasons, famine 
raged about Delhi, and the neighbouring provinces ; and 
multitudes of people perished from want. A chief of the 
Afghans came down from the mountains, and plundered the 
province of Multan. The fierce tribes of Hindus, called by 
Ferishta, Gickers, were combined by a leader, and ravaged 
the Punjab and Lahore. 

Mohammed, struck at last with the calamities of his reign, 
had recourse to religion for a cure. He sent a splendid ein- 
biissy to Mecca, that, his coronation being confirmed by the 
successor of the prophet, the blessing of Heaven might de- 
scend upon his throne. 

The Bajas" of Telingana and the Carnatic formed a 
confederacy; and within a few months expelled the 
Mohammedans from every place in the Deccan, except 
Dowlatabad. 

Even the Viceroy of Oude rebelled. But the emperor, 
marching against him with expedition, brought him quickly 

VOL. II, P 
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BOOK III. to his feet. Contrary to his usual practice, Mohammed par- 
chAp. III. doned the offender, and even restored him tohis government ; 

declaring, that he would not believe in his guilt, and ascribing 

1824-51. hig transgression to a temporary delusion, which the malice 
and falsehood of others had produced. 

An effort was made to regain what had been lost in the 
Deccan, and governors and troops were despatched to the 
different districts; who in the way of plunder performed 
considerable feats. But in the mean time disturbances of 
a new description broke out in Guzerat. Of the mercenary 
troops, composed of Tartars, Afghans, and other hardy races 
from the North, in which consisted a great proportion of 
the armies of- the Mohammedan emperors of Hindustan, a 
considerable number, during some ages, had been Moguls. 
Of these it wodld appear that a considerable body had been 
sent to keep in check the turbuleot inhabitants of Guzerat. 
They begiin now to commit depredations, and to set the 
power of Mohammed at defiance. Mohammed resolved to 
punish and extirpate them. The presence of the emperor, 
and their fears, made them withdraw from Guzerat ; but 
they retired into the Deccan, and t(jpk Dowlatabad by sur- 
prise. Mohammed allowed them little time to make an 
establishment. They ventured to meet him in battle, 
when they were partly slain and partly dispersed. Before 
he could take the city, fresh disturbances arose in Guzerat. 
Leaving an Omrah to push the reduction of Dowlatabad, 
he hastened to the new insurgents. army of no incon- 
•siderable magnitude opposed him. Ho carried on his oper- 
ations with vigour, and once more prevailed. But in the 
mean time the Moguls in the Deccan, gathering strength 
upon his departure, defeated his general, and pursued his 
troops towards Malwa. He resolved to march against them 
in person. But the settlement of Guzerat was an arduous 
and a tedious task. Before it was concluded, he fell sick, 
and died in the year 1351, after a reign of twenty-seven 
years. 

His death was propitious to the Moguls In the Deccan ; 
and afforded time for laying the foundation of a Mohame- 
dan empire, which rose to considerable power, and preserved 
its existence for several centuries. Upon seizing Dowlata- 
bad, the rebel chiefs agreed to elect a sovereign ; when their 
choice fell upon Ismael, an Afghan, who had been commaq- 
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der of a thousand in the imperial army. Among the insur- BOOK III 
gents was a military adventurer of the name of Hussun. chap. m. 

Wonderful things are recorded of his predestination to 

power; as usually happens in the case of those who, from 
a degraded station, rise to great command over the hopes 
and fears of mankind. He was an Afghan slave or depen- 
dent of a Brahmen, who professed astrology in Delhi. The 
Brahmen gave him a couple of oxen to cultivate a piece of 
Waste ground near the city, as a means of livelihood, where 
his plough turned up a treasure. He informed the Brah- 
men ; and the Brahmen, equally conscientious, or equally 
cautious, the emperor. The Emperor, struck with the 
honesty of Hussun, bestowed upon him the command of 
one hundred horse. The Brahmen told him, that he saw 
by the stars he was destined to greatness, and stipulated 
that, when king of the Deccan, ho would make him his mi- 
nister. Hussun offered his services to the first commander 
who was sent into the Deccan ; joined the insurgents; and 
when Ismael was chosen king, he was decorated with the 
title of Zuffer Khan ; and received a large jaghir for the 
maintenance of his troops. 

After Mohammed was summoned from the Deccan, by 
the new disturbances in Guzerat, and after his general was 
obliged to raise the siege of Do wlatabad, Zuffer Khan marched 
with twenty thousand horse against Beder, a city on the 
Qodavery, nearly a hundred miles north-west from Golcoii- 
da, and about the same distance west from W aruukul. This 
had been the seat of a Hindu rajahship : it was at this time » 
a station of one of the imperial generals. Zuffer Khan, ob- 
taining the assistance of the Rajah of Warunkul, who sent 
him fifteen thousand men ; and being reinforced with five 
thousand horse, detached to his assistance by the new king 
of Dowlatabad, engaged and defeated the army of Moham- 
mod. Returning with glory and plunder, he was met, before 
reaching the capital, by the king; who could not help ob- 
serving, that more attention was paid to the general than 
to himself. Making a merit of what would soon be neces- 
sary : and taking the pretext of his great age, he proposed 
to retire from the cares of government, and recommend 
Zuffer Khan as successor. The proposition was applauded ; 
and the slave or peasant Hussun, mounting the new throne 
by the style and title of Sultan AUa-ud-din, Hussun Kon- 
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BOOK III. gohBhamenee,becamethefounderoftheBhameneedynasj;y. 
ciiAP. III. Koolburga, or Culborga, which had been the place of his 

— residence, he named Ahsunabad, and rendered it the capital 

1358-89. Qf Deccanee empire. 

Sultan Alla was not unmindful of his ancient master ; 
from whose name he added the term Kongoh,* and accord- 
ing to some authorities, that of Bahmence, Brahmen being 
so pronounced, to his royal titles. He invited Kongoh from 
Delhi ; made him lord of the treasury ; and iii his edicts as- 
sociated the name of the Brahmen with his own. Ilussun 
lived, after the acquisition of royalty, eleven years, two 
months, and seven days ; having in that time reduced to 
his obedience all the regions in Deccan whicli had ever 
acknowledged the sway of the emperors of Delhi. He go- 
verned with wisdom and moderation, and died at Kool- 
burga, in the year 1357, and the sixty-seventh year of his 
age.*' 

Upon the death of the Emperor Mohammed, his nephew 
Feroze, whom ho recommended for his successor, was in the 
imperial camp, and without difficulty mounted the throne. 
The nerves of the state were relaxed by misgovern ment; 
and it displayed but little vigour during the days of Feroze. 
The governor of Bengal aspired to independence : and the 
emperor, after several efforts, being unable to reduce him 


1 Thw word is more correctly, Gungoo.— W. 

- A cii’cumst.Hntial history of ilie Bahincnec sovereigns was composed by Fe- 
rishta ; and to Joimtliaii Scott we are indebted for Wi instructive translation of 
it. The above sketch of the origin of the Balmicnee dynasty is drawn partly 
from Ferishta’b I^cccan, translated by Scott; partly from his history of belhi, 
translated hy Dow. The facts arc verj' shortly mentioned, or rather alluded 
to, by Licut.-Col. Mark Wilks (Historical Sketches of the South of India, 
ch. i.) ; where the reader will also find all that re.scarch has been able to pro- 
cure of Hindu materials, and all that sagacu)iis conjecture has hceu able to 
build upon a few imperfect fragments of the history of the aiieieiit Hindu go- 
vernments in the south of India.— M. 

It is not correct to say that Col. Wilks’s work, however ably and industriously 
wrought out of imi^rfect materials, lias exhausted those mate»‘ials : big chief 
sources of information were the MS. collections of the late Col. Mackenzie, but 
a small part only of tho.se MSS. were then accessible, nor was their extent or 
value understood. They are now in a much more serviceable condition, partly 
owing to the catalogue of the Mackenzie colleetioii published by myself, and 
partly to a still more careful and competent examination of them hy the Rev. 
aMr. Taylfir, of Madras, now in progress. Ile.sidcs^thcse materials, valuable 
translations of inscriptions in tlie Deccan, and other documents relating to that 
part of India, have been published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, in the Madras Journal, and the Transactions of the Royal Asiatj<' 
Society ; so that means exist of carrying on a more connected and comprehen- 
sive view of the political and religious history of the Peninsula, from an early 
date of the Christian era to modern times, than were those employed by Col. 
WUks.-W. 
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to obedience, was forced to content himself with a nominal BOOK III. 
subjection.* Feroze, however, employed himself with laud- chap, iil 

able solicitude, in promoting agriculture, and the internal 

prosperity of liis dominions. He lived till the age of ninety 
years; twenty-eight of which he spent upen the throne. 

He is celebrated in history for having constructed fifty great 
acqueducts or reservoirs of water ; forty mosques ; thirty 
schools; twenty caravanseras ; an hundred palaces; five 
hospitals ; one hundred tombs ; ten baths ; ten spires ; one 
hundred and fifty wells ; one hundred bridges ; and pleasure- 
gardeniS without number. 

Mohammed, a son of Feroze, had received the reins of go- 
vernment from his father, when the weight of them began 
to press heavily upon his aged hands. A conspiracy, how- 
ever, of the Orarahs, had, after a time, obliged him to fly from 
the throne; and Feroze made Toghluk,“his grandson, suc- 
cessor. Toghluk was a friend to pleasure, and slenderly 
provided with talents. He made an eflbrt to get into his 
j)Ower ^lohammed his uncle, who had been chased from 
the throne; but ^tohammed throw himself into the fort of 
Nagracote, which, for the present, it was deemed inexpe- 
dient to attack. The emperor, meanwhile, inspired so little 
respect, that Abu Beker, lus cousin, in danger from his jea- 
lousy, found himself able to hurry him to his grave. By 
means of some Omrahs, he corrupted the imperial slaves; 
who assassinated their master, after he had reigned but five 
months. 

Abu Beker was hardly more fortunate. Some of the* 

Mogul mercenaries in the imperial seiwice, conspired against 
him, and invited Mohammed from Nagracote, to place him- 
self at their head. Mohammed succeeded ; and Abu Beker 
resigned his life and his throne one year and six months 
after the death of Toghluk. 

In the reign of Mohammed, the Mahrattors (Mahrattas) 
again appear in the field, ^fhey were soon brought to sub- 
mission; and Narsing, their prince, waited upon theempe- 

• Such is the account of Ferishta. Mr. Stewart (Hist, of Bengal, sect, iv.) 
follows other authorities, who represent Bengal as now erected into a Moham- 
medan kingdom, perfectly independent.— M. 

Stewart’s account is confirmed by coins stmek by Sultan Sokander and his 
successors. J. Aslatlque.— W. 

« It should he Qheias-ud-dln. Toghluk was the name of the family home by 
all of the members.— W. 
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BOOK III, ror at Delhi. The six years of this emperor were chiefly 
CHAP. in. employed in subduing or anticipating the insurrections of 

the principal Omrahs or governors, from whom he enjoyed 

1396. scarce an interval of repose. His son Humayoon, who suc- 
ceeded him, was seized with a fatal disorder, and survived 
his father not many days. 

The Omrahs, after high dispute, at last raised Mahmood, 
an infant son of the late Mohammed, to the throne. The 
distractions in the empire increased, 

Tliree of the moat powerful Omrahs of the court, Moo- 
kurrib, Ekbal, and Sadut, fell into deadly feuds. Tlie em- 
peror, having left the capital, with the army commanded 
by Sadut, Mookurrib, fearing the resentment of Sadut, shut 
the gates of the city. The emperor was constrained to 
abandon Sadut, before he was allowed to re-enter his capital 
and palace. Joined by his sovereign, Mookurrib, the next 
day, marched out and gave battle to Sadut, but was worated 
and forced back into the city. As the rains had commenced, 
Sadut was obliged to lead his army into quarters. He 
immediately sent for Noosrut, a prince of the blood, and set 
him up in opposition to Mahmood, by the name of Noosrut 
Shah. A conspiracy soon threw Sadut into the hands of 
Mokurrib, who jjut him to death. But a strong party ad- 
hered to Noosrut; and a most destructive contest ensued 
between the partisans of the rival kings. The balance 
continued nearly even for the space of three years, during 
which every species of calamity oppressed the wretched 
inhabitants. Some of the distant Subahdars looked on with 
satisfaction, contemplating their own elevation in the de- 
pression of the imperial power. But in the year 1396, Mo- 
hammed Jehangir, the grandson of Timur or Tamerlane, 
having constructed a bridge over the Indus, invaded Mul- 
tan. The governor, who already regarded the province as 
his own, opposed him with no contemptible force; but was 
overcome, and resigned Multan to the conqueror. In the 
mean time the Omrah Ekbal obtained and betrayed the 
confidence of Noosrut, whom he obliged to fly to Paniput. 
He opened a deceitful negotiation with tne Emperor, under 
cover of which he surprised and slew Mookurrib, All pow^ 
now centred in Ekbal; and the emperor was converted into 
a cipher. In this situation were affairs at Delhi, when 
intelligence arrived that Timur himself had. crossed the 
Indus. 
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The birth of Timur, or Tamerlane, was cast at one of BOOK III. 
those recurring periods, in the history of Asiatic sovereign- chap. m. 

ties, when the enjoyment of power for several generations, 

having extinguished all manly virtues in the degenerate 
descendants of some active usurper, prepares the governors 
of the provinces for revolt, dissolves the power of the state, 
and opens the way for the elevation of some new and daring 
adventurer. At no preceding period, perhaps, had these 
causes enervated the powers of government over so great 
a part of Asia at once, as at the time of Jamerlane. The 
descendants of Jangiz had formed their immense conquests 
into three great kingdoms ; of which Persia was one ; the 
intermediate regions of Transoxiana, Khorasan, Bactria, and ' 
Zabulistan or Kandahar, and Kabul, lying between Tartary 
and Persia, were the second; and Tartary itself, or rather 
Tartary and China in conjunction, the third. The dynas- 
ties of the race of Jangiz, in all these several kingdoms, had 
been in possession of power so long, as now to display the 
effects which possession of power in Asia invariably pro- 
duces. The reigning sovereigns had everywhere given 
themselves up to the vices which are the natural growth of 
the throne ; the viceroys of the provinces despised their 
authority ; and weakness and distraction pervaded the em- 
pire. About thirty years before the birth of Timur, the 
kingdom of Persia had undergone a species of dissolution ; 
almost every province, under a rebel governor, had been 
erected into an independency, and the whole divided into 
a number of petty states. From nearly the same period, 
the kingdom of Zagatai, (this was the intermediate sove- 
reignty, so called from that son of Jangiz whose inheritance 
it became,) had been contended for by a succession of 
usurpers. The Mogul throne of Tartary and China had 
been less violently agitated,but was greatly reduced in power. 

Into what confusion and weakness the Afghan empire of 
.Delhi had fallen, we liave seen in sufficient detail. 

Timur was bom forty miles to the south of Samarcand, 
in the village of Sebzar, where his fathers, enjoying the 
rank or commancTof a toman of horse, had possessed a local 
authority for some generations. Timur had, from a tender 
age, been involved in the warfare of a distracted period; 
and by his courage, activity, and address, had, at five-and- 
twenty fixed, upon himself the liopes and esteem of a large 
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BOOK II. proportion of his countrymen. Amid the other calamities 
CHAP, in, which had fallen upon the kingdom of Zagatai or Samar- 

cand, upon the breaking up of the government of the de- 

■ scendants of Jangiz, the Tartars of Kashgar had been in- 

cited, by the apparent weakness of the state, to invade the 
country, where they now oppressed and massacred the 
wretched inhabitants. Timur stood forward as the deli- 
verer of his country ; but when the day for action arrived, 
the chiefs who had promised to support him betrayed their 
engagements, anj he was constrained to fly to the desert 
with only sixty horsemen. Timur ran every sort of danger, 
and endured every sort of hardship for several months, 

* during which he led the life of a fugitive or outlaw. By 
degrees, however, he collected a party of well-tried adherents. 
The soldiers of fortune, the most adventurous of the youth, 
gathered round him. He hanissed the Tartars by daring, 
yet cautious onsets ; whence he increased his reputation, 
and multiplied his followers. After a series of struggles, 
the invaders were finally driven from Transoxiana. But it 
was not till the ago of thirty-four, and after a course of stre- 
nuous and fortunate activity, that ho was raised by the 
general voice to the undivided sovereignty of his native 
country, 

Placed on the throne of Samarcand, the eye of Timur per- 
ceived the situation of the neighbouring eountries. The 
provinces or kingdoms which had become detached from 
the house of Zagatai; Kharism, and* Khorasan, first 
tempted his restless ambition, and some years were spent 
in adding those important conquests to his dominion. The 
contiguous provinces of Persia ; Mazenderan and Segistan, 
to which was added Zabulistan, the grand southern or In- 
dian district of the kingdom of Zagatai, next employed his 
conquering arms. These enterprisessuccessfully terminated, 
he passed into Pars, the Persia propqr; into Persian Irak, 
and Azerbijian, the conquest of which he completed in two 
years. The princes or usurj^ers of the provinces, Shirvan 
and Gilan, sent to make their submissions, and to promise 
obedience. At Shiraz, in the year 1386, he received intel- 
ligence, that Toktamish Khan, a Tartar chief, whose autho* 
rity waa acknowledged throughout the region known to the 
Persians under the title of Desht Kipchak, north of the 
Caspian, had made incursion into Transoxiana. He flew to 
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repel the invader: and the desire of chastising Toktamish BOOK III. 
was the primary cause of the conquests of Timur in Tur- chap. hi. 

kestan. He followed the enemy into regions, void of houses, — 

where the men fled before him. When far driven to tho ‘ 
north, they were at last constrained to fight; and the army 
of Timur, after severe suffering, repaid itself by a complete 
victory, which compelled Toktamish, with his remaining 
followers, to take shelter in the mountains on the western 
side of the Caspian Sea. From this enterprise, the victor 
returned to complete tho conquest of Pei*sia. He drove from 
the city of Ikgdad, the last prince in Persia of the house of 
Jangiz; he conquered the whole of Mesopotamia; pushed 
his way into Tartary through Mount Caucasus, to chastise 
anew the insolence of Toktamish, who had passed Derbend 
and made an inroad in Shirvan ; and, having settled these 
extensive ac(iuisitions, was, in 1396, prepared to carry his 
army across the Indus. 

Timur proceeded from Samarcaud, by the city of Termed, 
and passing a little to the eastward of Balk, arrived at An- 
derob, a city on the borders of that stupendous ridge of 
mountains which separates Hindustan from the regions of 
the north. The difficulties of the passage were not easily 
surmounted ; but everything yielded to the power and per- 
severance of Timur. He descended to the city of Cabul : 
whence he marched towards Attock, the celebrated passage 
of the Indus: and in the year 1397, commenced his opera- 
tions against Mubarik, who governed the frontier provinces 
of the empire of Delhi . Mubarilc betook himself to a place 
of strength, and resisted the detacliment sent to subdue 
him: but, on the approach of tho conqueror with his whole 
army, he fled, with his family and treasure. The attention of 
Timur was now called to the situation of his grandson, who 
had invaded Hindustan the preceding year. The solstitial 
rains had forced him. to draw his army into Multan, after 
it had suffered much from the season: and no sooner was 
he enclosed within the city, than the people of the country 
invested it, preventing supplies. Mohammed was reduced 
to tho greatest distress, when his grandfather detached a 
body of horse to support him, and soon after followed with 
his whole army. He ravaged Multan and Lahore, putting 
the inhabitants of such of the cities as presumed to offer 
any resistance indiscriminately to the sword. Without 
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BOOK HI. further delay, ho directed his march towards Delhi, and 

CHAP. in. encamped before the citadel. 

— — On the seventh day, though unlucky, Ekbal, and his os- 

tensible sovereign marched out to engage him. But the 
enervated troops of Delhi scarcely bore to commence the 
action with the fierce soldiers of the north ; and Timur pur- 
sued them with great slaughter to the walls of Delhi. 
Ekbal and Mahmood fled from the city in the night,, thd 
sovereign towards Quzerat, the minister towards Birren; 
upon which the magistrates and omrahs of the city ten- 
dered their submissions, and opened the gates. In lenying 
the heavy contributions imposed upon the city, disputes 
arose between the Moguls of Timur and the inhabitants, 
when blood began to flow. One act of violence led to ano- 
ther, till the city was involved in one atrocious scene of 
sack and massacre, which Timur was either (authorities 
differ) careless to prevent, or pleased to behold. 

Timur remained at Delhi fifteen days, and arrested the 
progress of conquest in Hindustan. Having received tlie 
submissions of several omrahs, the governors or subahdsife 
of provinces, and confinned them in their commands, he 
marched in a northern direction, overrunning the country 
on both sides of the Ganges, till he reached the celebraiked 
spot where it issues from the mountains. He then advanced 
along the bottom of the hiUs to Kabul, and thence proceeded 
to Samarcaiid. 

Delhi remained in a state of anarchy fonfcwo months after 
the departure of the Moguls. It was then entered by the 
pretended emperor Noosrut, with a small body of horse. 
Ekbal, however, by means of some Zemindars, was still able 
to dislodge him, and recovered the Doab, or country between 
the rivers, which, with a small district round the city, was 
all that now acknowledged the sovereign of Delhi. The 
governors or subahdars of the provinces all assumed inde- 
pendence, and adopted royal titles. Lahore, Dibalpore 
[Punjab,] and Multan, were seized by Khizer ; Kanoj, Oude* 
Korah, and Jonpoor, by Khaja Jehan, then styled the king 
of the East; Guzerat, by Azim; Malwa, by Dilawur; and 
the other departments, by those who happened in each to 
have in their hands the reins of government. Ekbal made 
some eflbrts, but attended with little success, to extend hi9 
limits. He received Mahmood, who fled from the disre^ 
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spectful treatment bestowed on him by the governor or king BOOK III. 
of Guzerat ; but compelled him to live on a pension, without chap. ^iii. 
claiming any share in the government. At last he came to — — 
blows with Khizer, the powerflil usurper of Multan and 
Lahore ; when he was defeated, and lost his life in the action. 

Mahmood then recovered a small remainder of the power 
which once belonged to the Shahs of Delhi ; but knew not 
how to employ it either for his own or the public advantage. 

Nothing but the struggles and contests which prevailed 
among the usurpers of the provinces prevented some one of 
them from seizing his throne, and extinguishing his impo- 
tent reign in his blood ; when dying of a fever, in the year 
1413, ^^the empire fell,** says Ferishta, "from the race of the 
Turks [or Tartars] who were adopted slaves of the emperor 
Mohammed Gauri, the second of the race of the sovereigns of 
India, called the dynasty of Gaur.”* An Omrah, who hap- 
pened to be in command at Delhi, presumed to mount the 
vacant throne ; but Khizer, with the troops and resources 
of Multan and Lahore, found little difficulty in throwing him 
down from his rash elevation. 

Within a short period subsequent to the departure of 
Timur from Delhi, that conqueror had settled the affairs 
of Persia; reduced Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor; defeated 
Bajazet the Turkish emperor on the plains of Galatia ; and 
prepared a vast expedition against China, which he was 
conducting through the plains and across the mountains of 
Tartary, when he fell sick, and died, in the year 1 405, leaving 
his vast empire to his son Sharokh. 

Khizer, it seems, was of tho race of the prophet. His 
father had boon adopted as the son of a great Omrah, who 
was governor of Multan, in the reign of Feroze. Upon the 
death of this Omrah and his son, the father of Khizer suc- 
ceeded as Subahdar of Multan, and from him the govern- 
ment descended to his son. At the time when Timur arrived 
in India, he was involved in difficulties, through the power 
of a neighbouring chief ; and had the prudence, or good luck, 
to solicit the protection of the conqueror, who confirmed 

* The two dynasties of Qaur are spoken of occasionally hy the Oriental his- 
torians under the title of the Afghan an(^ Patan government of India; Afghan 
and Patan, as also Ahdaly, and several others, being names applied to tho 

Whole or a part of the people who Inhabit the cliain of mountains h:om Herat 
to the mouths of the Indus. 
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BOOK III. him in the government of Multan, and added to it several 

CHAP. III. other important provinces. 

~ I^hizer affected to decline the title of sovereign ; pretend- 

ing that he held the government of India only as deputy of 
the house of Timur, in whose name he ordered the coin to 
be struck, and the instruments of government to be expe- 
dited. By this expedient, we are told, he obviated the jea- 
lousies and competition of the Omrahs, many of whom would 
have regarded their claim to the throne as preferable to his 
own. Khizer governed with considerable abilities ; and the 
people again tasted the fruits of peace and protection under 
his reign. He made but little progress ill re-annexing the 
revolted provinces to the empire of Delhi. He reigned, 
however, from the farthest branch of the Indus to the ex- 
tr.emity of the Doab: and from the Kashmere and Himalaya 
mountains to the latitude of Gualior. 

After a reign of seven years and some months, his death 
transferred the government to Mubarik his son. Mubarik 
was early involved in a contest with the Gickers, who, under 
a leader of the name of Jisscrit, continued to molest the 
Punjab and Lahore during the whole of his reign. The Hindu 
tribes in the hill-country of Mewat, to the south of Delhi ; 
those also in the hill-country to the north of Biidaoon or Ro- 
hilcund, gave him at various periods no little disturbance. 
A war wa^s at one time kindled between him and the gover- 
nor who had usurped the provinces lying eastward from 
Delhi, and was then known by the title (rf the King of the 
East. Coming however to a drawn battle, the two sovereigns 
were contented ever after to leave each other in peace. A 
rebellious slave, in the northern provinces, drew him into a 
contest with the Moguls of the empire of Samarcand ; the 
rebel having invited the viceroy of Shahrokh, who resided at 
Kabul, to come to his assistance. Tlie Moguls were defeated 
in battle and repelled. Mubarik, however, in consequence 
of a conspiracy, headed by the Vizir, was shortly after as- 
sassinated in the fourteenth year of a reign, during which 
he had displayed considerable talents for government, arid 
more than usual attention to justice and humanity. 

The Vizir placed Mohammed, a grandson of Mubarikupon 
the throne, expecting to govern the kingdom in his name, 
or in time to appropriate the shadow as well as the substance 
of command. But the Omrahs were disgusted with his 
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poretensions, and levied war; which enabled or com- BOOK III. 
pelled the king to rid himself by assassination of his chap. hi. 

domineering minister. The Omrahs returned to obedience ; 

and the king, after making a parade of his power in a 
progress through several of the provinces, returned to 
Delhi, and resigned himself to pleasure. The temper of the 
times was not such as to permit a negligent hand to hold the 
reins of government with impunity. The Omrahs in the 
distant governments began immediately to prepare for 
independence. Beloli Lodi,^ the governor of Sirhind, a town 
on the Sutlej, or eastern branch of the Indus, made himself 
master of Lahore, of the greater part of the l^unjab, and 
the country eastwards as far as Paniput, within a few leagues 
of Delhi. Beloli retired before the imperial army, but pre- 
served his own entire ; and re-occupied the country as soon 
as the troops of Mohammed returned. Another Viceroy, 
who had become independent in Malwa, and assumed the 
title of its king, marched against the feeble sovereign of 
Delhi, who saw no hopes of safety, but in calling the rebel 
Beloli to his aid, An indecisive action was fought: and the 
monarchs of Delhi and !Malwa, both suttering from their 
fears, made haste to quiet their minds by fuddling up an 
adjustment ; but Beloli attacked in its retreat the army of 
Malwa, which he plundered and deprived of its baggage. 

He was despatched by Mohammed against Jisserit, the 
Gicker chief, who still harassed the northern provinces. But 
Beloli made his own terms with the pluiKlercr ; aiul returned 
to besiege Delhi. It held out, however, so long, that for the 
present he abandoned the enterprise. Mohammed shortly 
after died, his power reduced to a shadow, after a reign of 
twelve years and some months. 

In the same year, viz. 1446, died Shahrokh, son of Timur, 
and emperor of the' Moguls. Upon his death, the vast 
empire of Timur, which had yet remained entire, underwent 
division. The eldest son of Shahrokh, the famous Ulug 
Beg, inherited the imperial titles, and the dominion of 
Western Tartary or Transoxiana. The eldest son of Basun- 
ker, another of the sons of Timur, possessed himself of Kho- 
rasan, Kandahar, and Kabul. The second son of Basunker 
held possession of the Western Persia. And Abul Kasem, 


1 The name is Uheilole in Briggs.— W. 
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BOOK III. the third of Timur’s sons, became sovereign of Georgia, and 

CHAP. III. Mazenderan. 

Alla, the son of Mohammed, mounted the throne of Delhi, 

1446. honoured now with the obedience of little more than a few 
of the contiguous districts.* Alla showed no talents for 
government; and after a few years, being attacked by 
Beloli, resigned to him the throne, upon condition of 
receiving the government of Budaoon, where he lived and 
died in peace. 

Beloli was an Afghan, of the tribe of Lodi, which subsisted 
chiefly by carrying on the traflic between Hindustan and 
Persia. Ibrahim, the grandfather of Beloli, a wealthy trader, 
repaired to the court of Feroze at Delhi ; and acquired suffi- 
cient influence to be intrusted with the government of 
Multan. When Khizer succeeded to the same command, 
he made the son of Ibrahim master of his Afghan troops; 
and afterwards bestowed upon him the government of 
Sirhiud. Beloli was not the son of the governor of Sirhind, 
but of another of the sons of Ibrahim. Beloli, upon the 
death of his father, repaired to his uncle at Sirhind, and so 
eflectually cultivated his favour, that he received the hand 
of his daughter in marriage, and his recommendation to 
succeed him in his government. But Ibrahim left a bro- 
ther Feroze, and a son Koottub, who disputed the pretensions 
of the son-in-law of the governor of iSirhind . Beloli was the 
most powerful and adroit, and of course the successful 
competitor. The rest, however, excited mgainst him the 
Emperor of Delhi. His country was attacked and overrun. 
But Beloli kept his army together, and speedily recovered 
his territory, and the imperial troops were withdrawn. By 
activity, valour, and skill, something was daily added to the 
power of Beloli: by indolence, efieminacy, and folly, some- 
thing was daily detached from the power of the sovereign 

* Ferishta’s enumeration of the independent principalities now existing, 
shows accurately the limits to which the monarchy of Delhi was reduced. 

“ The Deccan, Guzerat, Malwa, Jonpoor, and Bengal, had each its independent 
king. The Punjab, Depalpoor, and Sirhind, as far south as Paniput, formed, 
the territory of Bheilole Khan Lody. Mehrowly and the country within 
seven cos (fourteen miles) of Deilii, was in the liands of Ahmud Khan Me- ’ 
wattf. Sumbluil, even to the suburbs of Delhi, -vfras occupied by Durra Khan 
Lody. Rote-jalesur, in the south, by Kesa Khan. Joorb, and Kubery and its 
dependencies, by Kowuch Khan Afghan. Kamplla and Pattiaiy, by Rajah 
Purtab Sinli, and Byana, by Dawood Khan Lody.” Briggs’ Translation, i. 
541 . We may be sure, that the Hindus, in all directions, took advantage of 
this dismemberment of the P.itan sovereignty, to assert their own indepen- 
dence, and to augment the anarchy tiiat must liave prevailed.— W. 
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ef Delhi : till Beloli was able to measure strength with him BOOK III, 
on more than equal terms, and finally to seat himself on chap. in. 
his throne. ■ * 

The Brother of Beloli was smothered, while pregnant, 
under the ruins of a falling house. Her husband, oi^ening 
her body, saved the infant, afterwards emperor of Hindu- 
stan. It is related that when Beloli was yet a youth, in the 
service of his uncle, a famous Durvesh, whom he came to 
visit, suddenly cried out with enthusiasm, “Who will give 
two thousand rupees for the empire of Delhi ]” Beloli had 
but one thou^sand six hundred rupees in the world. But 
he sent his servant immediately to bring them. The Dur- 
vesh, receiving the money, laid his hand upon the head of 
Beloli, and gave him salutation and blessing as the king of 
Delhi. Ridiculed by his companions as a dupe, Beloli 
replied, that if he obtained the crown it was cheaply 
purchased ; if not, still the benediction of a holy man y^as 
not without its use. 

Those Oinrahs who regarded their own pretensions to the 
throne as not inferior to those of Beloli, were disaffected. A 
party of them joined Mahmood, who held the usurped so- 
vereignty of Bahar, and the country towards Orissa;' and 
was called king of Jonpoor, the city, at which he resided, on 
the banks of the Goomty, about forty miles from Benares. 

The victory which Beloli gained over their united forces esta- 
blished hin> firmly on his throne. 

Beloli made a progress through his unsettled provinces 
confirming or removing the several governors, as he supposed 
them affected to his interests. He was not long suffered to 
remain ih' peace. Between him and the rival sovereign of 
Jonpooi^ or the East, an undecisive war was carried on 
during the whole of his reign. The advantage, partly 
through force and partly through treachery, was, upon the 
whole, on the aide of Beloli, who at last drove the king of 
the East from Jonpoor, and severed from his dominions the 
district to which it belonged. In his declining years Beloli 
divided the provinces of his empire among his sons, rela- 
tions, and favourites ; and died at an advanced age, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign. He was a modest sovereign ; 

* Whence this Is derived does not appear: it is not In Ferishta. The pre- 
decessor of Mahmood invaded Bengal, but It was only a predatory incursion. 

The kings of the East never had possession of any part of Orissa. -W. 
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^ and when reproved by his friends for showing so little of 
CHAP. Ill, prince, “It was enough for him,” he replied, “that the 
world know he was king, without his making a vain parade 
of royalty.” 

The partition which Beloli made of his dominions had no 
tendency to prevent those disputes about the succession 
which are so frequent in the east ; but neither, perhaps, did 
it augment them. A strong party of the Omrahs declared 
for Sekunder, one of the younger sons of Beloli ; and after 
some struggle of no great importance, ho was seated firmly 
on the throne. The usual measures were pursued for 
placing the provinces in a state of obedience: and Sekunder 
was stimulated to endeavour the restoration of some of the 
districts which for several reigns had affected independence 
on the throne of Delhi. The tranquillity, however, of an 
emi)ire, which had been so long distracted, was not so 
easily preserved ; and Sekunder was j^rpetiially recalled from 
the frontiers of his kingdom, to anticipate or to quell insur- 
rections within. He waged, notwithstanding, a successful 
war with the king of the East, who had been driven from 
Jonpoor by the father, and was now driven from Bahar by 
the son. But ho found himself unequal to a war for the 
recovery of Bengal, to the confines of which he had once 
more extended the empire of Delhi ; and that important 
province still remained in the hands of the usurper. Sekunder 
reigned, with the reputation of abilities, and of no inconsi- 
derable virtue, for twenty-eight years aiii five months, and 
was succeeded by his son Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim had personal courage, and was not altogether 
destitute of talents ; but he was a violent, capricious, un- 
thinking prince ; and quickly lost the affections and respect 
of his subjects. One of his maxims was, “that kings had 
no relations ; for that all men equally wete the slaves of the 
monarch.” This, though perfectly constitutional doctrine 
in the East, was a language which had now become unusual 
to the proud Omrahs of the falling throne of Delhi. Ibrahim 
was involved in an uninterrupted struggle with rebellion ; 
against which, however, he maintained himself, during a 
space of twenty yeara. His empire was then invaded by 
Baber, a descendant of the great Timur, who in 1525, de- 
prived him at once of his throne and of his life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

From the Commencement to the Close of the Mogul Dynasty, 

U PON the death of Shahrokh, the son of Timur, and the BOOK III. 
division of the dominions of thatconquoror among his chap. iv. 

descendants, quarrels and war ensued ; the weakness and 

vice, which are the usual attendants upon long-inherited 1525. 
sovereignty, weakened the unsteady powers of Asiatic 
government ; and in a few years the great empire of Timur 
was in a state of dissolution. The Turks, who had pene- 
trated into western Asia, and who, under Bajazeb, received 
a dreadful overthrow by the arms of Timlir, no sooner 
felt the weakness of government in the hands of his suc- 
cessors, than they pressed upon the nearest provinces, and 
at an early period were masters of Mesopotamia. Ismael 
was a disgraced servant of Jacob Beg, the eighth in the 
Turkish dynasty of the white sheep. Pursuing the ca- 
reer of a military adventurer, he collected around him a 
number of those daring characters, so numerous in the 
turbulent and unsettled countries of the East, whose busi- 
ness it is to seek a livchhood by their sword ; and after a 
period, spent in subordinate plunder, he conceived himself 
sufficiently strong to attack, in the year 1500, the governor 
or king (for ho now affected independence) of the province 
of Shirvan. After the conqtujst of Shirvan, Ismael suc- 
cessively made himself master of Tauris, Media, Chaldea, 

Persia, and became the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sophis, who held the sceptre of Persia for a number of 
generations. 

On the eastern side of the Caspian, Shaibek Khan, a 
chief of the Usbeks, or Tartars of Desht Kipchak, entered 
Transoxiana, at the head of his horde, in the year 1494. 

In the course of four years, he rendered himself master of 
all Transoxiana and Khorasan; the last of which was, 
however, wrested from tlie Usbeks, by the arms of Ismael 
Sophi, in the year 1510. 

Baber was the grandson of Abu Seid, the king of Zaga- 
taij and Abu Seid was the son of Mohammed, the grand- 
son of Timur, through Miran Shah. The dominions of 
Abu Seid were at his deatli divided among his sons. Ali 

VOL. II. Q 
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BOOK III. became king of Kabul ; Ahmed, king of Samaroand ; Ah- 
CHAP, IV. mer, king of Indijan and Fergana and Mahmood, king of 
— ^ — Kunduz and Budukshan. Baber was the son of Ahmer, 
1525. Qf Indijan and Fergana; a district surrounded by 

mountains, lying between Samarcand and Kashgar. He 
succeeded his father, while yet very young, in the ^ear 
1493 and was immediately involved in a war with his 
uncles, desirous to profit by his youth and inexperience. 
Baber maintained himself against them with varying for- 
tune, sometimes reduced to the lowest ebb, at other times 
borne on a flowing tide ; till the arrival of Shaibek,’ the^ 
Tartar. Shaibek, after a struggle which was strenuously 
supported by Baber, swept the posterity of Timur from' 
Transoxiana and Khorasan. Baber was compelled to re- 
tire towards Kabul ; where the son of his uncle Ali had 
been dethroned by his Omrahs, and the greatest anarchy 
prevailed. The weak resistance opposed to Baber, in Kar 
bul, he had mcansto overcome, and became master of that 
province in the year 1504. After spending some years in 
contending with the enemies who .disputed with him the 
possession of Kabul, and resisted his eflbrts for obtaining 
Kandahar, he was fired with the hopes of recovering his 
paternal dominions, Ismael Sophi having defeated and 
slain his enemy, Shaibek. In the year 1511, ho marched 
towards Bokhara, of which, after some resistance, ho made 
himself master. His next object was Samarcand, which 
surrendered upon his arrival. His ambition was to make 
this celebrated capital of the great founder of his house 
the place of his residence ; and he appointed Nasir, his 
brother, governor of Kabul. But he had not enjoyed, 
above nine months, this coveted throne, when the Usbeks^ 
under the successor of Shaibek, < returned from the desert ; 
and Baber, after an unavailing struggle, was forced back to 
Kabul. 

Baber had not spent one year in re-establishing his au- 

* A more accuriite nomenclature, ns well as a more precise account, is to 
be found in the introduction to the Memoirs of Baber, Ivii. Ahmed was kiu}; 
of Samarkand ; Mahmud, of Hisar, Kunduz and Badakhshan ; Ulugh Beg, 
of Kabul and Ghizni; and Omar Sheikh Mlrza, father of Baber, king of 
Ferghana.— W. 

2 It should be 1494. Mem. of Baber.— W. 

By Ferishta, as translated by Dow, he is called Shaibani, ii. 100.— M* 
"v And in Baber’s Memoirs, ShaibSk or Shaibani.— W. 

< His son, Mobammed Taimur Sultan.— W. 
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thority, in KabuV when information received of the weak- BOOK III 
ness at Delhi inspired him with the hopes of indemnifying chap. ly. 

himself in the south for the possessions which he had been — 

constrained to relinquish in the north. In the year 1519 
he took possession of all the countries on the further side 
of the Blue lliver, one of the branches of the Indus. He 
overran a part of the Punjab, levying contributions ; and 
after chastising the Gickers, who had molested him in his 
progress, he returned to Kabul. Before the end of the 
same year, he renewed his march into Hindustan, and 
intended to reduce Lahore ; but was interrupted, by news 
from the northern side of the mountains which separate 
Bokhara from Kabul, that a district there, of which he still 
retained possession, had been invaded by the Tartars of 
Kashgar. The following year, the conqueror was recalled, 
after he had made some progress in the invasion of Hin- 
dustan, by intelligence that Kabul itself was assailed by 
the people of Kandahar. Baber resolved to complete the 
conquest of this neighbouring country, before he again led 
out his armies to regions more remote. The vigour (5f the 
king of Kandahar, who held out for three years, procured, 
thus long, a respite to the kings and omrahs of Hindus- 
tan ; or rather afforded three additional years - for the ex- 
ercise of their mutual hostilities, and the oppression of 
the wretched inhabitants. But in the year 1523, Kanda- 
har being at last reduced, Baber rendered himself master 
of Lahore and the Punjab. The next year, beginning to 
feel the seducenients of luxury and ease, he contented 
himself with directing his troops in Hindustan to march 
against Dellii. But they were attacked and overthrown.® 

1 All inteiTal of three years elapsed, during which Bnher was endeavouring 
to re-establish his authority in Kandahar. Mem. of Baher, 24b.~\V. 

2 This is a mistake, tlie i)eriod iKjing confounded with that previous to Ba- 
ber’s first invasion of India. It was in his third invasion, in 1520, that Sliah 
Beg of Kandahar laid siege to Kabul, and Baber returned to its succour. 

During the following year, he completed his preparations for retaliation, 
and finally reduced Kandahar to his authority in 1522. Mein, of Baber, 

286.-W. 

This is not a correct represenlation of the events. Baber led his army 
into India in 1524, afid was joined by several of the nobles of Delhi, witli 
Alft-ad-din, the brother of Ibrahim. Amongst others were Doulet Klian 
and his son, but they sliorlly deserted Balier, and raised an opposition in the 
Punjab, which rendered it advisable for him to fall back on Lahore, after 
liaviiig advanced to Sirhind. From Lahore he returned to Kabul, leaving 
Ald-ad-din and several of his chiefs as his go . eniors m the conquered pro- 
vinces. They were almost immediately dislodged by Donlet Khan, and obliged 
to join Baber at Kabul. It was then that lie sent a force into India, under 
the command of his officers and A'u-jul-din, that the latter might be assisted 
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BOOK III. In 1525 Baber resolved to repair this misfortune by his 
CHAP. IV. presence. Ibrahim marched out to defend his capital with 

an army as much inferior in bravery, as it was superior in 

1530. numbers. It was speedily routed, Ibrahim was slain in 
battle, Baber entered Delhi, and mounting the throne of 
the Afghans, or Patans, began the Mogul dynasty in Hin- 
dustan. 

Great efforts were still demanded for the reduction of 
the provinces, the Omrahs of which being Afghans, and 
expecting little favour under a Mogul monarch, held out 
and even formed themselves into an extensive and formid- 
able confederacy, .setting a son of the late Sekunder, as 
sovereign, at their head. Baber’s principal officers, alarmed 
by the resistance which it seemed necessary to overcome, 
combined in ofi'eriiig him advice to return. The king, de- 
claring that lie would relinquish such a conquest only with 
his life, displayed so formidable a spirit of resolution and 
perseverance, that in a short time tho confederacy began 
to dissolve. Many of the Omrahs, who were the weakest, 
or whose territories were the most exposed, came over to 
Baber, and entered into his service. At last a great battle 
was fought, which Baber with difficulty won, but which 
gave him so decided a superiority, that his enemies were 
no longer able to meet him in the field. Having reduced 
the provinces which latterly paid obedience to the throne 
of Delhi, he advanced aguinst the Omrahs of theEiist,who 
for a length of time had affected independence. Ho had 
scarcely, however, conquered Bahar, when he fell sick and 
died, in the year 1530. 

Humayoon succeeded to the throne of his father, but 
was not long suffered to enjoy it in peace. His brother 
Kamraii, in the government of Kabul, formed a resolution 
of seizing upon the Punjab ; and Humayoon was fain to 
confer upon him the government of all the country from 
the Indus to Persia, on condition of his holding it as a de- 
pendency. llilahmood, too, the son of the Emperor Se- 
kimder, whom the confederated Omrahs had placed at their 


to ascend the throne of Delhi ; and his reason for not leading the army in 
person was, his being obliged to march to the ivlief of Balkh, which was 
besieged by tho Uzbeks. Alft-ad-diii was defeated, and again tuol; reftige, 
though ratlK^r reluctantly, with Balier, as he advanced on his fifth and final 
in vasion of Hindustan, in the cold scjison of 1 525 . Mem. of Haber, 295.— W. 
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head, was again joined by some chiefs, and kindled the BOOK III. 
flames of war in the eastern provinces. A victory gained c’nAP. iv. 

by the Emperor extinguished all immediate danger in that 

quarter. But Shir Khan, the regent of Bahar, refused to 
give up the fortress of Chunar. A conspiracy was formed 
in favour of Mohammed, a prince of the race of Timur; 
and Bahadur, king of Guzorat, was excited to hostilities 
by the protection Humayoon afforded to the Kana of Chi- 
tore. Bahadur was unequal to his enterprise; the war 
against him was pushed with activity and vigour, and he 
lost entirely the kingdom of Guzorat. Humayoon was 
now in favour with fortune ; from Guzerat he marched to 
the eastern provinces, and rcdrtced Chunar. Having gained 
the passes he then entered Bengal ; the government of which 
had recently been usurped, and its sovereign expelled by the 
enterprising Shir. He took possession of Gour, then the 
capital of the province; and there resided for several 
months ; but, his troops suffering from the humidity of 
the climate, aiul his two brothers now aspiring openly to 
his throne, he was compelled to proceed towards Agra, 
which he and his father had made the seat of government. 

Ill the meantime. Shir, though he had been defeated, was 
not subdued. He made himself master of the strong for- 
tress of Rotas, after he bad been obliged to retire from 
Gour; and ho now threw himself in the way of Humayoon, 
whose presence was urgently required in another part of 
his empire. Humayoon, threatened with detention, if 
nothing worse, desired accommodation. After a negotia- 
tion, it was agreed that the government of Bahar and Ben- 
gal should be conferred iqm Shir, on his paying a slight 
tribute in acknowledgment of dependence. The chance of 
finding the camp of the Emperor unguarded, under the 
negligence inspired by the prospect of peace, was one 
among the motives which led Shir to open the negociation. 

The perfidy succeeded; and Humayoon, having lost his 
array, was constrained to fly. 

He repaired to Agra, and was joined by his brothers 
whose united strength was no more than sufficient to de- 
fend them against Shfr the Afghan. But their conflicting 
interests and passions defeated every scheme of co-op6ra- 
tion. The army with which Humayoon marched out to 
meet the assailant was overthrown ; the capital no longer 
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BOOK III. afforded him a place of refuge ; he fled from one place to 
CHAP. IV. another, subject at times to the greatest hardships ; and 

was at last obliged to quit the kingdom, and seek an asylum 

1536-54. jQ Persia, where he was hospitably and honourably enter- 
tained. 

The grandfather of Shir, the new sovereign of Hindus- 
tan, came from the district of Roh * in the mountains of 
Afghanistan, in quest of military employment, in the 
reign of Beloli, and entered into the service of an Omrah 
of the court. His son Hussun followed the Subahdar, who 
acquired the title of King of the East ; and rose to con- 
siderable rank in his service. Ferid, the son of Hussun, 
received the name of Shir, Vhich signifies lion, from kil- 
ling with his own hand, in the presence of the King or 
Governor of Bahar, an enormous tiger which rushed from 
a thicket. When this monarch died, and his son, a minor, 
succeeded him, the government of Bahar rested chiefly in 
the hand of Shir ; and a short time elapsed, when the 
young prince, having made his escape, left the name as 
well as the power of sovereign to the usurper. He had 
just accomplished the conquest of Bengal, when Humayoon, 
returning from Guzerat, invaded his dominions.- * 
Immediately after his victory,^ Shir assumed the impe- 
rial title of Shah, and exerted himself with great activity 
in reducing the provinces to his obedience. His mandates 


^ This ilistrict whicli gave its name to tiie Hohillas|a peoj)lc considerable 
in the history of Hritish India, is said by Major Stewart, on his Persian au- 
thorities, to have been the original scat of the Afghans, whose mountainous 
country (Roh signifies a mountainous country ; and Rohillas, mountaineers or 
liighlunders) extended, according to the same authorities, in length, from 
Sewad and Bjjore to the town of Siii, in Bukhurest, and in breadth, from 
Hnssin to Kabul. Stewart’s Bengal, p. 127.— -.M. TJiere is some curious blun- 
dering, cither by Stewart, or the autJiorities lie has followed in these state- 
raents ; and if tlie latter, it is extraordinary that he should have cited them 
without correction. What contiguity could Bukharcst possibly have to any 
part of the Afghan country, and where arc Ilussin and Kabul ? Ferishta fur- 
nishes a more accurate version. Koli extends in length, he says, from Swad 
andBajour, to Sui, in the district of Bhukkur, and in breadth, from Huaun 
Abdul to Kabul. According to iiiin, Koh means mountain in the Afghan 
language, but no such term occurs in the list of Pushtu words collected by Air. 
Klphinstone, nor in a Ihishtu vocabulary, compiled by Mohabbet Khan, of 
whicli a Ms. is in the library of the K. I. 0. ; Koh is there c.xplained to be the 
name of an extensive country, intermediate between Iran and Turan ; bounded 
on the north by Kashkar, on the south by Baluchistan, on tiie west by Herat, and 
Kashmir on the east; being, In fact, the counti'y of the Afghans. It may be 
doubted if tliis description is very accurate. Koh seems to olt'cr traces of the 
older appellation of a district of more limited extent, or Arachosia. A town 
called Koh-kaj is noticed by Ibn Hakil, not far from Ghisni.— W. 

Wiiat relates to Bengal, in these transactions, is extracted minutely by Mr, 
Stewart, (Hist, of Bengal, sect. S.) 
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nraii from the farthest branch of the Indus, to the Bay of BOOK IIL 
Bengal ; a more extensive dominion than for some ages chap. iv. 

had belonged to any sovereign of Hindustan. Besieging 

one of the strongly situated forts, which abound in India> 1536 - 54 . 
ho was killed by an accidental explosion of gunpowder, 
when he had reigned five years in Hindustan. What can 
be said of few sovereigns, even in still more enlightened 
ages, he left various monuments of public beneficence to 
prolong the memory, and the love, of his short administra- 
tion. He built caravanseras at every stage, from the Nilab, 
or farthest branch of the Indus, to the shores of Bengal ; 
he dug a well for the refreshment of the traveller at every 
two miles ; ho ordered that all travellers, without distinc- 
tion of country or religion, should at every stage be enter- 
tained, according to their quality, at the public expense ; 
ho had trees planted along the roads to shelter the tra- 
vellers against the violence of the sun; he established 
post-horses, the first in India, for the more rapid convey- 
ing of intelligence to government,' and for the accommo- 
dation of trade and correspondence ; even the religious 
comfort of the traveller was not neglected ; a number of 
magnificent mosques were erected along the road, and 
priests appointed for the performance of devotional ser- 
vices. 

Shir left two sons, of whom the youngest, being with 
the army, was proclaimed king. A struggle, as usual, en- 
sued, for the possession of the throne ; a feigned accom- 
modation was made up between the brothers ; war again 
quickly broke out; the eldest lost a battle, from which he 
fled, and disappearing, was never heard of more. The 
youngest remained emperor, by the name of Selim. The 
Omrahs, however, or Subahdars of the provinces, who 
never neglected an opportunity that promised a chance of 
independence, rebelled in several quarters. In some in- 
stances they were not without difficulty subdued. After 
several years spent in reducing his dominions to order and 
obedience, Selim was roused from his dreams of future 
tranquillity, by intelligence that the exiled emperor flu- 
mayoon was on his way from Persia with an army for the 

• This is a stage of civilisation to whidi tue Hindus had not arrived.— M. It 
is one to which British India has not attained. There are obstacles to this ar- 
rangement which it is difficult to surinouut.-*W, 
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BOOK HI. recovery of Hintlustan. Selim prepared for action with 
CHAP. IV. vigour. But Humayoon, instead of advancing, retired. 

Selim, shortly after, was sei?:ed with a violent distemper ; 

1536-54. and died suddenly, in the tenth year of his reign. 

He left a son to succeed him, but only twelve years of 
age. There was a nephew to the late Emperor Shir, by 
name Mubarik, whose sister was mother of the young 
prince. Mubarik assassinated the boy in the arms of 
his mother, three days after he had been proclaimed as 
king. 

Mohammed was the name which Mubarik thought 
proper to use upon the throne. Vice, profusion, and 
folly, the attributes of his character and administration,* 
lost him speedily the respect of his people, and the obe- 
dience of his Omrahs. His brother Ibrahim raised an 
army, from which Mohammed fled to the eastern pro- 
vinces, leaving Ibrahim to assume the style of royalty at 
Delhi. This was not all. Ahmed, another nephew of the 
Emperor Shir, laid claim to the severe’ gnty in the Punjab, 
assumed the name of Sekunder Shah, and marched to- 
wards Agra. Ibrahim met him, and Tvas defeated. Ibra- 
him was attacked on the other side, by the vizir of Mo- 
hammed, and after several turns of fortune, fled to Orissa. 
Sekunder took possession of Agra and Delhi, while Mo- 
hammed Wiis engaged in a war with the governor of 
Bengal ; in which at first he was prosperous, but finally 
stript of his dominions and life. 

In the meantime, Sekunder was summoned to oppose 
the exiled emperor Humayoon, who had now a second 
time returned for the recovery of his throne. 

When Humayoon made his escape into Persia, Tamasp, 
the son of Ismael, second of the Sophis, ruled from be- 
yond the Euphrates, to the farthest boundary of Traiis- 
oxiana. The governor of the province, which first 
afforded shelter to Humayoon, received him with distinc- 
tion ; and he was conveyed, with the respect which seemed 
due to his rank and misfortunes, to the Presence at 
Ispahan. He was treated by Tamasp as a sovereign ; and 
his misfortunes excited the compassion of a favourite 
sister of the king, and of several of his councillors. At 
their instigation an army of ten thousand horse was in- 
trusted to Humayoon ; with which he advanced towards 
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Kandahar, still governed, together with Kabul, by one of BOOK III. 
his rebellious brothers. After an obstinate resjstance, the iv- 

city of Kandahar fell into his hands, and the rest of the 

province submitted. Jealousy and dissatisfaction soon 
sprung up between him and the Persian commanders. 

But various Omralis of the country now joined him with 
their troops ; and, marching to Kabul, he was joined by 
the second of his rebellious brothers, and several other 
chiefs. Kabul was in no situation to resist ; and his hos- 
tile brother fled to Bukker, a wild and desert province 
towards the mouth of the Indus, governed by a relation. 

When Kabul was subdued, Humayoon crossed the moun- 
tains to the north, for the puri)ose of reducing Budukshan, 
that district of the Mogul kingdom of Transoxiana which 
had remained united to the dominions of Baber. ‘ In the 
meantime his brother returned from Eukkor, and in the 
absence of Humayoon and his army, obtained possession 
of Kabul. Humayoon hastened from Budukshan, gave 
battle to his brother’s army, routed it, and laid siege to 
Kabul. His brother seeing no hopes of success, fled from 
the city by night, and made his way to Baikh, where he 
received assistance from the governor, marched against 
Humayoon’s new conquest of Budukshan, and expelled his 
governor. Iluniayoon left him not to enjoy his acquisi- 
tion in peace : he marched against him, and forcing him to 
submit, treated him with lenity and respect. Humayoon 
next involved himself in hostilities with the Usbeks of 
Ihalkh, over whom at first he gained advantages, but at 
last was routed, and obliged to retreat to Kabul. In this 
retreat he was deserted by his perfidious brother, whom 
he had recently spared. Some of the chiefs of his army 
wrote to that deserter, that if he could attack the army 
of Humayoon, they would bet^y him in the action. 
Humayoon was accordingly defeated ; and obliged to fly 
towards Budukshan, leaving Kabul a third time to his foe. 

Being joined, however, by the second of his brothers, who 
now repaid, by great services, his former demerits ; and 
by several other chiefs ; he was speedily in a condition to 
march again to Kabul with a force which his brother was 
by no means able to with stand. After some resistance, 
the brother was obliged to fly ; and though he continued 
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BOOK III. for several years to raise disturbance, he was no longer 
CHAP. IV. able to endanger the sovereignty of Humayoon. 

That prince, though now in possession of part of his 

1555. ancient dominions, though aware of the distraction which 
prevailed in the rest, and invited by the inhabitants of 
Agra and Delhi, paused at the thought of invading Hin- 
dustan. At first he was able to raise an army of only 
fifteen thousand horse. With that he began to advance 
towards the Indus, where he was joined by his veterans 
from Kandahar. The governors of the Punjab and Lahore 
fled before him ; and those countries were regained with- 
out a contest. Sekunder detached an army, which ad- 
vanced towards the Sutlej. But the general of the 
advanced division of the army of Humayoon surprised 
the camp of Sekunder in the night, and entirely dispersed 
the troops. This disaster made Sekunder hasten with his 
main army to meet the enemy ; a great battle was fought 
under the walls of Sirhind, in which the young Akbar, 
son of Humayoon, showed remarkable spirit and reso- 
lution. Sekunder, being routed, fled to the mountains of 
Sewalik. 

Humayoon re-entered Delhi in the year 1554 ; but was 
not destined to a long enjoyment of the power which he 
had regained. As he was supporting himself by his staff 
on the marble stairs of his palace, the staff slipped, and 
the emperor fell from the top to the bottom. He was 
taken up insensible, and expired in a fe# days, in the year 
1555, the fifty-first of his age. 

Tamasp still reigned in Persia. But the Usbeks had 
now possessed themselves of Bokhara, and of the greater 
part of Transoxiana. 

Akbar, the son of Humayoon, though not quite fourteen 
years of age, was placed on his father’s throne. He had 
been nursed in difficulty and misfortune , and, young as 
he was, those powerful teachers had done much in forming 
his mind. 

When Humayoon, with the few friends who adhered to 
him first fled from India, they nearly perished in the 
sandy desert which lies between Ajmero and the Indus. 
With the utmost difficulty, and after the loss of many 
lives, they arrived at Amercot, the seat of a Hindu Raja, 
about two hundred miles from Tatta. It was here that 
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Akbar was bora. Humayoon, proceeding to Kandahar, BOOK III. 
where he still hoped for support, was attacked by the go- chap, iv. 

vornor of Kandahar, and obliged to fly, leaving his infant 

son and his mother behind him. Akbar was kept at Kan- 
dahar by the governor, till Humayoon was on his march 
from Persia, when he sent liim to his uncle at Kabul. 
Humayoon, after Kabul was taken, again beheld his son 
and his wife, he took the child in his arms, then four years 
of age, and exclaimed ; Joseph, by his envious brethren, 
was cast into a well ; but he was exalted by Providence to 
the summit of glory.” Akbar once more fell into the 
hands of his uncle, when that rebellious prince regained 
possession of Kabul. When Humayoon returned to be- 
siege him, Akbar was bound to a stake, and exposed upon 
the battlements. Humayoon made proclamation, that if 
injury happened to Akbar, every human being in Kabul 
should be put to the sword. The wretched uncle was 
deterred, or forcibly restrained, from exposing it to such 
a disaster. 

Byram, the chief of the Omrahs in the service of Hu- 
mayoon, a man of talents, but of a severe, or rather of a 
cruel disposition, was appointed regent during the mi- 
nority ; which, in so unsettled and turbulent an empire, 
was not likely to be attended with general submission and 
peace. 

The first object of the new government was to exter- 
minate the party of the late protended emperor, Sekunder ; 
and for this purpose an army, with the young sovereign at 
its head, marched towards the mountains. Sekunder fled ; 
the JRaja of Nagracote made his submission ; and the rainy 
season coming on, the army retired into (piarters. 

In the meantime the governor, who had been left by 
Humayoon in the command of Budukshan, assumed inde- 
pendence ; and presumed so far upon the weakness of the 
new government, as to march against Kabul. The city 
stood a siege of four months ; but at last submitted, and 
acknowledged the authority of the invader. 

This calamity arrived not alone. Himu, the vizir of 
Mohammed, the usurper, who retained a part of the east- 
ern provinces, marched to the centre of the empire with a 
formidable army. He took Agra. He took Delhi. The 
young Shah still remained in his quarters. A council of 
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]>OOK III. war was held, in which Byram advised to march against 
CHAP. IV. the enemy. The principal part of the Ornrahs, as the 
-7^; — hostile army amounted to 100,000 horse, that of the king 
l.)57-G0. scarcely 20,000, held it advisable to retreat. But the 
young Shah supported the opinion of By ram Avith so much 
ardour, that he kindled the enthusiasm of the Ornrahs, 
who declared their resolution to devote their lives and 
fortunes to his service. 

While the army was on its march, the governor of 
Delhi, he by Avhom the city had just been surrendered, 
joined the king. Waiting for a time when the presence of 
the prince offered no interruption, Byram called this go- 
vernor into liis tent, and beheaded him. It was to antici- 
pate, he told the king, the clemency of the royal mind, 
that be had taken upon him, without consultation, to 
make this example; necessary to let the neglectful Ornrahs 
know, that want of vigour was hardly less criminal than 
Avant of loyalty ; and that, as meritorious services would be 
amply rcAvardcd, so no failure in duty should pass with 
impunity. The prince, whatever Avere hia thoughts, 
thanked the regent for the care he bestowed upon his 
person and government. 

The bravo Himu made the necessary dispositions for 
encountering the imperial army. The contending parties 
arrived in presence of one anotlier in the neighbourhood 
of Paniput. The Moguls, Avho had bee|i reinforced on tho 
march, fought Avith great constancy, and the enemy Avere 
thrown into disorder. Himu advanced, conspicuous on a 
towering elephant, and endeavoured by his example to re- 
animate his troops. He Avas shot Avith an arrow through 
the eye ; and his followers, believing him killed, endea- 
voured to save themselves by retreat. Himu drcAV the 
eye out of the socket with the arrow ; and continued the 
fight wirh unabated constancy. But the driA^er of his 
elephant seeing a mortal bloAV aimed at himself, offered to 
direct the animal wherever he should bo desired.’ Upon 
this, Himu was surrounded and taken. 

When tho battle ended, he was brought into the pre- 

1 This is indistinct; Ferishta’s account is, Shah KoollylChan, (one of Akbar’s 
officers,) levelled his lance at the driver, who, in order to save his own life, 
pointed to his master, and promised Shah Koolly Khan, to guide the ele])hant 
wherever he directed : he accordingly, it would seem, drove the animal amongst 
a body of Akbar’s horsc.—AV. 
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sence of Akbar, almost expiring with his wounds. Byram, BOOK HI. 
addressing the king, told him it would bo a meritorious chap. iv. 

action to kill that dangerous infidel with his own hands. 

Akbar, in compliance with the advice of his minister, 
drew his sword, but only touching with it gently the head 
of his gallant captive, burst into tears. This movement 
of generous compassion was answered by the minister 
with a look of stern disapprobation ; and with one blow 
of his sabre he struck the head of the prisoner to the 
ground. 

This important victory restored tranquillity to the prin- 
cipal part of Akbar’s dominions. It is true, that in the 
same year the invasion of a Persian army, under the 
nephew of Tamasp, rendered that prince for a time master 
of Kandahar. And the late pretended emperor Sekunder 
advanced into the western provinces, and made the go- 
vernor fly to Lahore. But the imperial standards were 
carried with expedition towards the Indus ; Sekunder was 
cooped up in a fort ; when, oflering to surrender the place 
and all his pretensions, he was permitted to retire into 
Bengal, and Akbar returned iS Lahore. 

The overbearing pretensions of an imperious, though 
useful servant, and the spirit of a high-minded, though 
generous sovereign, could not long be reconciled. Mutual 
jealousies and discontents arose ; the minister used his 
power with cruelty to deliver himself from those who 
stood in his way ; he increased, by that means, the disgust 
of his master ; yet he contrived for a time to preserve 
himself in power, by occupying the mind of the king with 
military preparation and action. An expedition, which 
ended successfully, was planned against Gualior, at that 
time a place of the highest importance. In the same 
year, one of Akbar’s generals subdued all the country 
about Jonpoor and Benares, hitherto retained by the 
Omrahs who had derived their power from the gift or the 
weakness of the late princes of tho Afghan or Patan 
dynasty. Operations wore commenced against Malwa, 
possessed by another of* those Omrahs. But all this busi- 
ness and succe.ss served only to retard, not prevent, the 
fall of the minister. When the royal ear was found open 
to accusations against the harsh and domineering Byram, 
courtiers were not wanting to fill it. Ho was secretly 
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BOOK HI. charged with designs hostile to the person and govern- 

CHAP. IV. ment of the Shah ; and the mind of Akbar, though firm, 

""T — was not unmoved by imputations against the man he dis- 
1560. liked, however destitute of facts to support them. After 
some irresolution and apprehension, a proclamation was 
issued to announce that Akbar had taken upon himself 
the government ; and that henceforth no mandates but his 
were to be obeyed. Byram, who had shown so much re- 
solution when serving his master, was full of indecision 
when called upon to act for himself. The sovereign ad- 
vised him to make a voyage to Mecca. At one time By- 
ram proceeded to obey ; at another time ho resolved to 
render himself independent in some of the provinces 
which Akbar had not yet subdued ; and at another time 
conceived the design of seizing and governing the Punjab 
itself. He attempted arms, but met with no support ; 
and, driven to his last resource, implored the clemency of 
his master. Akbar hastened to assure him of forgiveness, 
and invited him to his presence. When the unfortunate 
Byrarn presented himself with all the marks of humilia- 
tion, and bursting into tears, threw himself on his face at 
the foot of the throne, Akbar lifted him up with his own 
hand, and sotting him in his former place at the head of 
the Onirahs, “ If the noble Byram,” said he, “ loves a mili- 
tary life, he shall obtain the government of a province in 
which his glory may apj)ear ; if he chooses rather to re- 
main at court, the benefactor of our family shall be dis- 
tinguished by our favours ; but should devotion engage 
the soul of Byram to make a voyage to the holy city, he 
shall be provided and escorted in a manner suitable to his 
dignity.” Byram, desiring leave to repair to Mecca, re- 
ceived a splendid retinue and allowance ; but in his pas- 
sage through Guzerat, an Afghan chief, whose father he 
had formerly slain in battle, pretending salutation, stabbed 
him with a dagger, and killed him on the spot. 

In the year 1560, a son of the late Shah Mohammed, 
who had found means to raise 40,000 horse, advanced with 
a design to recover the province of Jonpoor, The generals 
of Akbar, who had the province in charge, vanquished 
him with the forces under their command. Presuming, 
however, on their services or strength, they delayed re- 
mitting the plunder. Akbar went towards them without 
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a moment’s delay ; upon which they made haste to meet BOOK IIL 
him with the spoils. Ho accepted their obedience; praised 

their valour ; 'and bestowed on them magnificent gifts. 

This is a specimen of the behaviour of Akbar to his 
Omrahs. Their proneness to seize every opportunity of 
disobedience ho restrained by prompt and vigorous inter- 
ference ; seldom punished their backwardness ; but always 
bestowed on their services honour and renown. 

Hussun, the governor of Ajmere, made some progress in 
subduing several forts in that hilly country, yet held by 
Hindu Eajas. The general, sent to reduce Malwa, had 
carried on the war in that province with so rnucli success 
as to drive the pretended king out of his dominions. He 
fled, however, to the sovereigns of Kandesh and Berar ; 
from whom he received such effectual support as to be 
able to defeat the army of the imperial general, which ho 
pursued to the vicinity of Agra. Akbar gave commission 
to Abdallah, the llsbek, governor of Kalpy, a city and 
province on the Jumna, to prosecute the war ; and by him 
was Malwa annexed to the Mogul dominions. About the 
same time the Gickers, those restless tribes of Hindus, who 
so often from their mountains disturbed the obedience of 
the upper provinces, were united under a warlike chief, and 
assumed the appearance of a formidable enemy. They 
were attacked with the usual vigour of Akbar’s govern- 
ment ; and compelled to receive, though of their own 
nation, a sovereign named for them by the Moguls. 

Notwithstanding the virtues of Akbar’s administration, 
the spirit of rebellion, inherent in the principles of Indian 
despotism, left him hardly a moment’s tranquillity, during 
the whole course of a long and prosperous reign. Hussun 
revolted in Ajmere, and gained a victory over the imperial 
troops who were sent to oppose him. Hakim, brother of 
Akbar, a weak man, the governor of Kabul, l^egan to act as 
an independent prince. A slave of his, approaching the 
king while marching with his troops, let fly an arrow which 
wounded him in the shoulder. Abdalla, the Usb6k, master 
of Malwa, believed himself so strong, and the king, pressed 
by rebellion in various quarters, so weak, that he might 
erect ‘a throne for himself. He contrived artfully to spread 
a rumour, that the Shah had contracted a general hatred of 
the'Usbeks in his service, Hiid meditated their destruction. 
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BOOK III. This gained over Sekunder and Ibrahim, the governors of 
CHAP. IV. two of the eastern provinces. Asaph, who held the govern- 

— ; ment of Korah, had obtained great wealth by subduing 

1500-80. plundering a rajaship or Hindu kingdom, between 
Berar and Bengal, which till this time had escaped the 
ravage of a Mohammedan conqueror.^ Not wishing to part 
with any of this wealth and influence, he joined with the 
rebels, in hopes of being able to defy the imperial power. 
Even Zemaun, the captain-general of the empire, and his 
brother Bahadur, two chiefs of great power and renown, 
joined the enemies of Akbar, and hoped to raise themselves 
on the ruins of the king. 

Akbar, whom neither exertion nor danger dismayed, op- 
posed himself to his enemies with an activity, which often 
repaired the dcflciencics of prudence. It would be tedious 
to follow minutely a series of expeditions, so much the 
same, to subdue one rebellious chieftain after another. 
Akbar had made considerable progress in reducing the 
eastern provinces to obedience, when he learned that 
Hakim, governor of Kabul,’ in hopes of advantage from his 
absence, had advanced towards Lahore. The tranquillity 
of the northern provinces, whose inhabitants w6re hardy 
and warlike, was always regarded by Akbar as worthy of 
more watchful solicitude than that of the east, where the 
people were effeminate and more easily subdued. Leaving 
therefore the reduction of the Hsbek rebels still incom- 
plete, he hasted towards Lahore ; alid surprising his 
brother by the celerity of his appearance, he rendered op- 
position hopeless, and crushed the rebellion in its bud. 
In the mean time, the LJsbeks increased their army, and 
extended their conquests. The expeditious movements of 
Akbar left them little time to enjoy their advantages. 


* Tliis is a very uiigallant inode of passiiiif over an instance of female heroism 
highly celebrated in tlic Hindu annals. The district in question was Gurra, or 
Gurrali .Miindela, then under tin; regency of a quccn.mother,Durgauti,or Dur- 
gavati. U]Vjn the hieursloii of the Mohaimncduns, she led her iorces in per.s<ju 
against the invaders ; a sanguinary conflict ensued, the event of which was 
long doubtful, until the queen, who was mounted on au elephant, was disabled 
by a wound from an arrow In her eye. Her ti’oops then gave way, and fearing 
to fall into the hands of the victors, JDurgavati snatched a dagger from the girdle 
of the elephant-driver, and stabbed herself. The story is told by Ferislita, and 
is coiitinned by an inscription found at (iurra Mundala, and translated by Cap- 
tain Fell. As. Res. xv. 427.— W. 

- It was Akbar's brother MohuinmcdlIukeemMirza,whohad been driven out 
of Kabul by Soliman Mirza, and who endeavoured to obtain unauthorised, pos- 
se.ssioii of Lahore, as an equivalent.— W. 
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Having returned with a recruited army, he came to an BOOK III. 
action with the combined forces of the insurgents, and chap. iv. 

gained a great victory, which effectually quashed the re- ^ 

hellion in the east. l560-8(). 

The unsettled state of the province of Malwa soon re- 
quired the royal presence. Among other measures for 
the secure possession of that important district, he ad- 
vanced to the attack of Chitore,^ a fort of great natural 
strength, situated in a mountainous and difficult part of 
the province, inhabited by Hindus, who had been frequently 
subdued, by the more powerful of the Mohammedan princes, 
but had as often revolted when the reins of government 
were held by a fbeble hand. After an obstinate resistance, 

Chitore was taken. Hantampore, in the Arrabarree hills, 
in the province of Ajmcre, was also a hill-fort, of great 
strength, which had often been taken from the Hindus, 
and as often recovered. Having reduced llantampore, as 
well as Callinger, another stronghold of similar description 
and importance, in the same range of mountains,*^ he di- 
rected his attention to Guzerat. 

This was one of the provinces the governor of which, 
during the decline of the Patan or Afghan dynasty, had as- 
sumed independence ; and it had been governed as a sepa- 
rate kingdom for a number of years. After a time it had 
fallen into the same confusion, which seems the common 
fate of Asiatic sovereignties whether great or small. The 
Omrahs became too powerful for the sovereign ; the dif- 
ferent districts or governments assumed independence; 
and the royal power was reduced to a shadow. In this 
situation the province offered but little resistance to Akbar ; 
the different leaders, who felt their inferiority, courted 
favour by hastening submission. Hussun, in Ajmere, was 
able to take the field witli an army ; but as the king was 
now at leisure to push the war against him, he was driven 
from the province, and, with the remains of his army, fled 
to the Punjab. Attacked by a warlike tribe of the inhabi- 
tants, he was there taken prisoner, delivered up to the 
governor of Multan, and by him put to death. No sooner 

1 The particulars of this capture are narrated by Tod, Annals of Mewan, i, 

325.-W. 

* There is no range of mountains in this part of India. Calinjer, and some 
other elevations of a like character, are detached hills springing abruptly from 
a plain.— W. 
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BOOK III* had the ting turned his back on Quzerat, than some of the 
CHAP. IV. turbulent chiefs began to assemble armies, and prepare the 

means of resistance. The rainy season was now commenced, 

1580. -v^rhen the great army was unable to move ; but Akbar, se- 
lecting a small body of cavalry, pursued his way with the 
utmost expedition to Guzerat, surprised the rebels in the 
midst of their preparations ; offered them battle notwith- 
standing the inferiority of his force, and, contrary to all 
pmdential calculation, gained a victory, which established 
his authority in Guzerat. 

The province of Bengal paid a nominal submission to 
the throne of Delhi, but during several reigns had been 
virtually independent. After the other provinces of the 
empire were reduced to more substantial obedience, it was 
not likely that grounds of quarrel would long fail to be 
laid between Akbar and the King of Bengal. The governor 
or Subahdar of Oude being ordered, as contiguous, to begin 
operations against him, had gained some important advan- 
tages, and was besieging Patna, when ho was joined by the 
Shah, The Bengal chief, seeing no chance of success, 
offered terms of accommodation. Akbar consented to en- 
gage for his life, but demanded that every thing else should 
bo left to his clemency ; to spare, however, the blood of 
their subjects, he offered to decide their disputes by per- 
sonal combat. In the following night the Bengal chief 
went secretly down the river in a boatj^^and his troops im- 
mediately evacuated the city. Akbar returned to Agra ; 
and the governor of Oude, to whose jurisdiction Patna was 
annexed, was ordered to complete the reduction of Bengal. 
The vanquished sovereign was allowed to retain Orissa. 
But, unfortunately for him, the Zemindars of Bengal still 
adhered to his interests, and speedily assembled a con- 
siderable army for his restoration. Having put himself at 
the head of this armament, ho was taken prisoner, and, in 
the absence of Akbar, put to death in cold blood, upon the 
field. 

For a short space, Akbar now enjoyed tranquillity and 
obedience throughout his extensive empire; and wisely 
made use of the interval to visit and inspect its several 
provinces. Soon was he recalled to his former troubles 
and exertions. The recently subdued Bengal furnished a 
variety of discontented spirits, who again appeared in 
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arms ; and his brother, in Kabul, marched against Lahore. BOOK III. 
Akbar never allowed disobedience in the upper provinces chap. iv. 

to gain strength by duration. He hastened to Lahore, 

overcame his brother, followed him close to Kabul, and re- 
ceived a message from the vanquished prince, imploring 
forgiveness. Akbar, with his usual generosity, which was 
often inconsiderate, and cost him dear, replaced him in his 
government. 

The peace of Bengal was in the mean time restored ; 
but a formidable rebellion broke out in Guzerat, which the 
son of Byram, the late regent, was sent to subdue. He 
was opposed with great obstinacy ; and some power. 

But being a man of talents, he restored the province in 
a little time to obedience, and was rewarded with its go- 
vernment. 

The governor of Kabul, the king’s brother, died. The 
state of the upper provinces seemed upon that occasion to 
require the presence of Akbar, and he marched towards 
the Punjab. Here ho projected the conquest of Kashmere, 
and despatched an army for that purpose. The season 
being ill-chosen and provisions failing, that army found 
itself unequal to the enterprise. Akbar, however, was not 
willing to be foiled : he despatched a second army ; and 
the conquest was made with little opposition. Soon after 
this, the Governor of Kandahar, a province which hitherto 
had paid but a nominal submission to the Mogul throne, 
unable to defend himself against his rebellious brothers, 
and the Usbeks, who had now rendered themselves masters 
of Tmneoxiaua and Bactria, and were formidable neigh- 
bours to the northern provinces of Hindustan, offered to 
deliver up his government to Akbar ; and received that of 
Multan in exchange. 

Akbar, who now beheld himself master, from the moun- 
tains of Persia, and Tartary, to the confines of the Deccan, 
began to cast the eyes of ambition on that contiguous land. 

He gave directions to his governors, in the provinces near- 
est the Deccan, to prepare as numerous armies as possible ; 
and to omit no opportunity of extending the empire. He 
despatched ambassadors to the kingdoms of the Deccan, 
more with a design to collect information, than to settle 
disputes. And at last a great army, under Mirza,' the son 

^ Mirza was his title ; his name was Abdool Bnheem, but he was commonly 
called Mirza Khan : he was also eiuitled Khan*khanan.— W. 
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BOOK HI. of Byram, who had reduced Guzerat, marched in execution 
CHAP. IV. of this project of unprovoked aggression, and unprincipled 
ambition. 

1593. ^Ircady observed the circumstances which 

attended the first establishment of a Mohammedan empire 
in the Deccan, and it will now be necessary to recount 
shortly the events which intervened from the death of Alla 
Bhamanee, in the year 1357, to the invasion of Akbar in 
1593.^ Alla was succeeded by his son Mohammed, who 
reigned seventeen years, and carried on successful wars 
against the Rajas of Tclingana and Bcejanuggur,''* a city on 
the Turnmedra or Toombuddra, the most southern branch 
of the Kistna or Krishna, and at that time the capital of a 
considerable kingdom.^* Ho stript those sovereigns of part 
of their dominions, and rendered them tributary for the 
rest. A circumstance is recorded by the historian, which 
indicates but a thin population in that part of India. The 
number of lives which were destroyed by his wars was 
computed at near 500,000, among whom was the natural 
proportion of both sexes, and of all ages ; for Indian wars 
spare neither sex nor age : And by this loss, the regions of 
the Carnatic, says the historian, were so laid waste, that 
they did not recover their natural population for several 
kerruns, or revolutions of ten years : yet they had never 
before been more than slightly overrun by a foreign in^ 
vader ; and the virtues or vices of Hiu^u policy were here 
to be traced in their natural effects.* Mujahid, the son of 


1 For the succeeding sketch of the history of the Moliammedan sovereignties in 
the Deccan, Ferishta’s History of tlie Deccan, translated hy Captain Jonathan 
Scott, and Wilks’s Historical Sketches of the South of India, have been the 
principal guides. 

2 Called Bisnagar, in the common maps, and Vijeyanuggur by Col. Wilks. 
Bijanuggur was but a modern power, in the South of India, and had risen upon 
the ruins of the Rajaship of Warunkul, Historical Sketches, by Ool. Wilks, 
ch. i. 

3 Col. Wilks thinks that the whole of the South of India, (i. e. India to the 
south of the Kistna,) had for a considerate space of time been comprised in the 
empire of Vijeyanuggur. Ibid, p, 20. After the ruin of the Rajaship of Wa- 
runkiil, when was the time for such an aggrandisement? 

* The premises are not of a character to warrant this conclusion. It is 
not true of ‘ Indian’ wars, whetlier Mohammedan or Hindu, that they “ spare 
neither age nor sex;” and, if the numl)er be correctly stated, it consists for 
the most part of adult males, killed in battle, or in the sack of cities. It is not 
very likely, however, that the number is statistically precise, nor can the 
facta be admitted without further scrutiny ; for, either the dates or names 
are irreconcileable with the authentic records of the Bijnagar kings as pre- 
served in inscriptions, Cat. Mackenzie Collection, Introd. 139, and As. Res- 
vol. XX. p. 1. If at all correct, the injury to the country, liowever, and 
consequent depopulation, was not the result only of the numbers slain, but 
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Mohammed, was assassinated by his uncle after reigning BOOK HI. 
three years. The murderer, Daood, placed himself on the chap. iv. 

throne, but lost his own life by assassination, after a month ■ - 

and five days. Of Alla, the first of the Bahmance sovereigns, 
the youngest son was still alive, and had passed his life in 
confinement during the intermediate reigns. By the in- 
trigues of the Haram, he was now acknowledged as King, 
and spent a mild and prudent reign of nineteen years, i n 
almost uninterrupted tranquillity. His eldest son Gheause 
succeeded him ; but, having affronted one of his Turkish 
Omrahs, who disguised his resentment the more effectually 
to secure his revenge, he lost his throne and his eyes, after 
a reign of little more than a month ; and his brother Shums 
was made to possess it in his stead. 

Shums was but fifteen years of age : and was a passive 
instrument in the hands of the Turk. Of Daood, however, 
the usurper, who had enjoyed royalty^ month, several sons 
remained, who, under the odium attending the present 
state of the government, conceived hopes of profiting by 
the usurpatiiui of their father. By an alternation of force 
and artifice, they secured the persons of the king and his 
minister, after a reign of only live months and seven days, 
and one of the brothers, by name Firoze, took possession 
of the throne. He reigned upwards of five and twenty years ; 
and is the most celebrated of all the sovereigns of the Dec- 
can. He was engaged in a variety of wars with the Hindu 
Rajas ; but his acquisitions in point of territory wore in- 


of the ravages ooininitted ; the effects of which might possibly have been for 
some time visible ; or, rather, similar eifects might have been perpetuated 
by similar causes ; as, up to the time the historian wrote, about 15%, the whole 
interval had been one of continual struggle with the Moliammedan kings. The 
desolate condition whicli Ferishta notices, may, however, have been the work of 
much more recent occurrences ; Bijnagarhad irrecoverably fallen about twenty 
years before, by the combined arms of the Mohammedans, and the capital 
had been destroyed and the country laid waste. The eviu'ence of Ferishta 
applies to this season, if to any, and there is probf that it is not applicable to 
the whole intermediate time ; we have evidence of the flourishing state of 
Bijnagar, ninety years before his time ; so that the state must have recovered 
then from whatever blows It had previously sustained. It was well known to 
early European travellers, as the kingdom of Narsinha ; several visited it in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, Ilarbessa, for instance, in 1516, and he 
describes it as a city of considerable extent, and the scat of a still powerful, 
though declining monarchy. The king maintained 40,000 cavalry, and a very 
numerous body of foot. Hamusio, Collezlone dei Viaggi, vol. i. As. Res. vol. 
XX. p. 8. There is no reason, therefore, to attach much weight to the vague 
assertions of the Mohammedan writer, and still less can the inference of scanty 
population, as the consequence of Hindu misrule, be derived from his state- 
ment.— W. 
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BOOK III, considerable. His endeavours to secure the succession to 
foiiAP. IV. his son, by the destruction of a brother of his own, whose 

* power and talents excited his fears, involved the last months 

1693. of ]iig roign jn trouble. But finding his efforts ineffectual 
he submitted to necessity, and appointing his brother suc- 
cessor, died in a few days. 

The new sovereign, Ahmed, was a man of talents ; go- 
verned with moderation and prudence ; and enjoyed a 
prosperous reign of twelve years and two months. He 
overthrew the Raja of Warunkul, and added the city of 
Telingana to his dominions. The governors who, during 
the decline of the Afghan or Patan dynasty of Delhi, had 
assumed independence in the provinces of Malwa, Kandesh, 
and Guzerat, were now sovereigns, whose contiguity failed 
not to produce occasions of discord. At different times 
Ahmed was engaged in war with all those princes, but 
without any memorable result. He enlarged and beautified 
the city of Bedor, which he called Ahmedabad, and re- 
moved to it the seat of government from Kalburga. 
Toward the conclusion of his reign he projected a partition 
of his kingdom among his sons. His acquisitions in Berar, 
with some contiguous districts, he assigned to Mahmood ; 
ho gave Telingana to Daood ; and sent these princes to 
take possession of their shares. His two remaining sons 
Alla and Mohammed were destined to succeed him as col- 
leagues on the throne of Koolburga. 

They ascended the throne without opposition ; but Mo- 
hammed, dissatisfied with the share of power which his 
brother allowed him, was soon excited to rebel. He was 
defeated, and treated with generosity by Alla,. Their bro- 
ther Daood having just died in Telingana, Mohammed was 
appointed governor of that kingdom, where he devoted 
himself to his pleasures, and lived in peace. Alla was at 
various times attacked, by the Raja of Beejanuggur in the 
south, and the kings of Guzerat, Kandesh, and Malwa^ in 
the north ; but defended himself with success. He sent 
an army to invade Malabar, which at first gained advan- 
tages, but being artfully drawn into a difficult recess of 
that mountainous and woody country, was almost totally 
destroyed. After a reign of nearly twenty-four years, he 
was succeeded by his son Humayoon, who meeting with 
oj^position and rebellion, gave reins to the ferocity of a 
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violent mind ; but died, or was assassinated, it is uncertain BOOK III. 
which, after a reign of a little more than three years. His chap. iv. 

eldest son, Nizam, was only eight years of age at his ac- 

cession ; but the reias of government were directed by the 
queen-mother, a woman of talents, and though the sur- 
rounding sovereigns endeavoured to avail themselves of 
the weakness of a minority, and the king of Malwa pene- 
trated to tho very capital, he was repulsed, and the Bah- 
manee empire remained entire. Nizam died in little more 
than two years after his father, when tho crown devolved 
upon his second brother Mohammed, who was then in his, 
ninth year. The abilities of the queen-mother, and of a 
faithful minister, conducted tho state in safety through 
the difficulties and dangers of a second minority; and 
Mohammed, displaying, when he grew up, considerable 
talents for government, enjoyed prosperity for a number 
of years ; took part of Orissa, and the island of Goa ; and 
thus extended his dominion from sea to sea. At last, 
however, the jealous rivals of the minister forged an accu- 
sation, which they presented to tho king at an artful 
moment, and surprised him into a sudden order for his 
destruction. Mohammed soon discovered, and soon re- 
pented, his fatal mistake. The ambitious Omrahs, whom 
the vigilance and talents of the minister had restrained 
began immediately to encroach on the royal authority. 
Mohammed died within a year of the execution of his mi- 
nister, having languished both in mind and body, from the 
day of that unfortunate and criminal act. 

His son Mahmood ascended the throne of the Deccan 
in the twelfth year of his age. The contentions of the 
Omrahs now filled the state with disorder. The sovereign 
himself displayed no talents for government, and was a 
slave to his indolence and pleasures. After plotting and 
struggling for several years, four of the great Omrahs de- 
clared themselves independent of their several govern- 
ments ; and a fifth, who remained at the court, reduced the 
power of the sovereign to a shadow, and ruled in his 
name. Mahmood’s nominal sovereignty lasted for thirty- 
seven years; during which theDeccanee empire was di- 
vided into five several kingdoms ; that of Beejapore or 
Visiapore, founded by Esuff Adil iKhan ; that of Ahmed- 
nugger, founded by Ahmed Nizam Beheree; that of Berar 
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BOOK III. founded by Ummad al Mulk; that of Golconda, founded 
CHAP. IV. by Koottub al Mulk ; their respective governors ; and that 
—— of Ahmedabad Beder, founded by Ameer Bereed, who 
1693. rendered himself master of the person and throne of his 
master, and retained the provinces which had not been 
grasped by the other usurpers. This revolution, after being 
several years in progress, was consummated about the year 
1526. These sovereigns were engaged in almost perpetual 
wars with one another, with the Raja of Beejanuggur, and 
with the Sultan of Guzerat, who was so powerful as to hold 
in a species of subjection the Sultans of both Malwa and 
Kandesh. A temporary union of the Shahs of Beejapore, 
Golconda, and Ahmednuggur, in 1564, enabled them to 
subvert the empire of Beejanuggur, and reduce the power 
of its chief to that of a potty Raja. The kingdom of Be- 
der, which had fallen to the share of Ameer Bereed, was 
conquered during the reign of his grandson ; and its tem- 
torios, which were not large, were divided among the other 
usurpers of the Bahmenee dominions. A similar fate 
awaited the portion of Ummad, which consisted of the 
southern part of Berar; it^ subsisted as a kingdom only 
four generations ; and was annexed to his dominions by 
the King of Ahmednugger in the year 1574. The D ocean 
was, therefore, at the time when its invasion was pro- 
jected by the Moguls, divided among the sovereigns of 
Beejapore, Ahmednuggur, and Golcon(|a. At the time 
when the Bahmenee empire of the Deccan was first divid- 
ed into separate kingdoms, the Portuguese began their 
conquests on the coast of Malabar, and took possession of 
the island of Goa. 

In addition to the army which Akbar had despatched 
under Mirza Khan towards the Deccan, he sent orders to 
his son Morad, towhom he hatl committed the government 
of Guzerat, to join him with all his forces : Mirza had al- 
ready been reinforced with the troops of Malwa, governed 
by another son of the Emperor, and by six thousand horse 
belonging to the king of Kandesh, who had endeavoured, 
by submission, to avert the ruin which resistance would 
ensure. The combined army marched upon Ahmednug- 
gur, to which they laid siege. The place was defended 
with great bravery, till provisions began to fail iii the Mo- 
gul army, when the generals opened a negotiation, and 
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agreed, upon condition of receiving Berar, to raise the BOOK HI. 
siege of Admednuggur, ^nd evacuate the kingdom. The chap. iv. 

pain felt by the king at the loss of Berar soon prompted 

him to an effort for its recovery. His army fought a drawn 
battle with the Moguls. The resolution and ardour of 
Mirza led him to renew the engagement on the Mowing 
day, when he defeated indeed the enemy, but was so weak- 
ened by his loss, as to be unable to pursue the fugitives, 
or to improve his victory, Mirza was soon after recalled, 

In his absence the Ahmednuggur arms gained some advan- 
tages ; and the Mogul interests declined. But in 1598 
Mirza was restored to the army in the Deccan, to which 
the Emperor proceeded in person. Ahmednuggur was 
again besieged ; and at last compelled to open its gates. 

The territory of Ahmednuggur was formed into a province 
of the Mogul empire ; and its government conferred upon 
Danial, one of the sons of Akbar. The Emperor did not 
long survive tlieso new acquisitions. Ho returned to Agra, 
and died in the fifty-second year of his reign. 

At the time of the death of this successful prince, his 
great empire was divided into fifteen vice-royalties, called 
Subahs ; each governed immediately by its own viceroy 
called Subahdar. The names of the Subahs were Allaha- 
bad, Agra, Oude, Ajmere, Guzerat, Bahar, Bengal, Delhi, 

Kabul, Lahore, Multan, Malwa, Berar, Kandesh, andAh- 
mednugger.^ 

Shah Tamasp, the second in the line of the Sophis, held 
the sceptre of Persia till the twentieth year of the reign 
of Akbar ; when there was a rapid succession of several 
princes, most of whom were cut off by violence. During 
these disorderly reigns, the Usbeks made dangerous in- 
roads upon the eastern provinces of Persia, and even 
threatened the security of the northern provinces of In- 
dia. At the time of the death of Akbar, Shah Abbas the 
Great was upon the throne, a prince who made both his 
neighbours and his subjects tremble at his name. 

Selim was the only surviving son of Akbar; but even 
this fortunate circumstance did not save him from a rival. 

Selim^s own son Khosroo was destined to supersede his 
father, by Azim Khan, whooe daughter was the wife, and 
by Baja Man Sing, whose sister was the mother of Khos* 

J Ayeen \kbery, ii. 2, 
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BOOK III, roo. Azim Khan was vizir ; Man Sing had a powerful go- 
CHAP. IV. veiTiment as an Omrah of the empire, and an army of 
— — twenty thousand Rajpoots, his countrymen, in his service. 

1605. The schemes of these powerful chiefs were rendered abor- 
tive, by a decisive resolution of the commander of ^the city 
guards :%who ordered the gates to be shut, and delivered 
the keys to Selim on his knees. Selim assumed the title 
of Mohammed Jehangir, or conqueror of the world, and 
dated his reign from October 21, 1605, being then in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. Jehangir, for whom it 
would have been difficult, in the commencement of his 
reign, to contend with the power of Azim Khan, and Raja 
Man Sing, contented himself with sending thorn to their 
respective governments; the vizir to his Subah of Malwa ; 
the Raja to that of Bengal ; and Khosroo was received in- 
to favour. A short time elapsed, when Khosroo again re- 
belled, but, rejecting the advice of Azim Khan, and Raja 
Man Sing, to assassinate his father, he taught those artful 
chiefs to despair of his cause, and they abstained from 
lending him any open support. So many followers crowd- 
ed to his standards, as enabled him to seize and ravage 
some extensive districts. Unable to contend with the 
army which pressed him, he retired towards the Ijl^us, 
when his followers dispersed, llis principal friends were 
punished with all the ferocity of Oriental despotism, and 
he himself was placed in confinement. 

One of the circumstances which had* the greatest influ- 
ence on the events and character of the reign of Jehangir 
was his marriage with the wife of one of the Omrahs of his 
empire, whose assassination, like that of Uriah, cleared the 
way for the gratification of the monarch. The history of 
this female is dressed in romantic colours by the writers 
of the East. Khaja Aiass her father, was a Tartar, who 
left poverty and his native country, to seek the gifts of 
fortune in Hindustan. The inadequate, provision he could 
make for so great a journey failed him before its conclu- 
sion. To add to his trials, his wife, advanced in preg- 
nancy, was seized with the pains of labour in the desert, 
and delivered of a daughter. All hope of conducting the 
child alive to any place of relief forsook the exhausted 
parents ; and they agreed to leave her. So long as the 
tree, at the fCot of which the infant had been deposited, 
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remained in view, the mother supported her resolution ; 
but when the tree vanished from sight, she sunk upon the 
ground, and refused to proceed without Iier. The father 
returned ; but what he beheld was a huge black snake, 
convolved about the body of his child, and extending his 
dreadful jaws to devour her. A shriek of anguish burst 
from the father’s breast, and the snake, being alarmed, 
hastily unwound himself from the body of the infant, and 
glided away to his retreat. The miracle animated the 
parents to maintain the struggle ; and before their strength 
entirely failed, they were joined by other travellers, who 
relieved their necessities. 

Aiass, having arrived in Hindustan, was taken into the 
service of an Omrah of the court ; attracted after a time 
the notice of Akbar himself ; and by his abilities and pru- 
dence rose to be treasurer of the empire. The infant 
who had been so nearly lost in the. desert was now grown 
a woman of exquisite beauty ; and, by the attention of 
Aiass to her education, was accomplished beyond the mea- 
sure of female attainments in the East. She was seen by 
♦Sultan Selim, and kindled in his bosom the fire of love. 
But she was betrothed to a Turkman Omrah ; and Akbar 
forbad the contract to be infringed. When Selim mounted 
the throne, justice and shame were a slight protection to 
the man whoso life was a .bar to the enjoyments of the 
King. By some caprice, however, not unnatural to minds 
pampered, and trained up as his ; he abstained from seeing 
her, for some years, after she was placed in his seraglio ; 
and even refused an adequate appointment for her main- 
tenance. She turned her faculties to account ; employed 
herself in the exquisite works of the needle and painting, 
in which she excelled ; had her productions disposed of in 
the shops and markets, and thence procured the means of 
adorning her apartments with all the elegairoies which 
suited her condition and taste. The fame of her produc- 
tions reached the ear, and excited Ihe curiosity of tho 
emperor. A visit was all that was wanting to rekindle tho 
flame in his heart ; and Noor Mahal (such was the name 
she assumed) exercised from that moment an unbounded 
sway over the Prince and his empire. 

Through the influence of the favourite Sultana, the 
vizirat was bestowed upon her father; her two brothers 
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were raised to the first rank of Omrahs, by the titles of 
Aetik§<d Khan, and Asoph Jah ; but their modesty and 
virtues reconciled all men to their sudden elevation ; and 
though the emperor, naturally voluptuous, was now with- 
drawn from business by the charms of his wife, the affairs 
of the empire were conducted with vigilance, prudence, 
and success ; and the administration of Khaja Aiass was 
long remembered in India, as a period of justice and 
prosperity. 

The Afghans broke from their mountains into the pro- 
vince of Kabul, in the sixth year of the reign of Jehangir ; 
but an army was collected with expedition, and drove 
them back to their fastnesses with great slaughter. About 
the same time, one insurrection was raised in the province 
of Bengal, and another in that of Bahar. But the springs 
of the government were strong ; and both were speedily 
suppressed. 

More serious hostility began in Odiporc, a mountainous 
district lying between Ajmere and Malwa, the prince of 
which, though he had acknowledged subjection to the 
Mohammedans, yet, protected by his mountains, had never 
been actually subdued. Amar Singh, the present Rana or 
prince of Odipore, attacked and defeated the imperial 
troops in Kandesh. Purvez, the second son of the Em- 
peror, at the head of 30,000 horse, was sent to take the 
command of all the troops on the bor(]prs of the Deccan, 
and to oppose him. But Amar Singh was no contemptible 
foe, possessing great authority among his countrymen, and 
the obedience of a great proportion of the people called 
Mahrattas, who inhabited the mountains on the south- 
west, adjoining those of Odipore. Dissensions prevailed 
among the Omrahs of the imperial army, which the youth 
and easy cl^racter of Purvez made him unable to repress. 
Encompassed with difficulties, and Tain to retreat, he was 
pursued with loss to Ajmere. Purvez was recalled ; a tem- 
porary general was sent to take charge of the army ; the 
Emperor himself j^epared to march to Ajmere, whence he 
despatched his third son Khurrum, to prosecute the war. 
Khurrum entered the mountains with a force which 
alarmed the Hindus, and induced the Rana after a few 
losses to offer terms of accommodation. It suited the 
views of Khurrum to show liberality on this occasion, and 
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to conclude the war with despatch. Peace was effected ; BOOK III. 
and Sultan Khurrum returned to his father, with a vast chap. iv. 

increase of reputation and favour at the expense of Pur- 

vez, who was left, notwithstanding, governor of Kandesh, 1611-15. 
and lived in royal state at his capital Biirrahanpore.^ 

It was at the time of which we are now speaking, that 
Sir Thomas Eoe arrived at Surat, ambassador to the Great 
Mogul. In his way to the imperial presence, he repaired 
to Burrahanpore, to pay his respects to the Prince, and 
solicit permission for his countrymen to establish a factory 
in his province. Purvez, whoso good-nature, affability, 
and taste, were better fitted for display, than his facility, 
indolence, and diffidence, for the duties of government, re- 
ceived the European messenger with magnificence and 
distinction. From Burrahanpore, Sir Thomas repaired to 
Ajraere, where the Emperor still remained. Jehangir was 
flattered by the compliments and solicitations of a distant 
monarch. But the rude court of India was not a place 
where the p('Wcrs of an ambassador could be exerted with 
much effect. 

In the year 1615, disturbances arose both in Guzerat 
and Kabul. In the most inaccessible parts of Guzerat 
lived a race of men, known by the name of Koolies, who 
exercised perpetual depredations and cruelties upon the 
inhabitants of the open and cultivated districts. The 
enormities of this people had lately risen to an extraordi- 
nary height, when Jehangir issued a sanguinary order for 
the utter extirpation of the race. Many were slaughtered ; 
the rest hunted to their mountains and deserts. Kabul 
was again overrun by the Afghans, who issued from the 
mountains adjoining that province on the north. But the 
Subahdar, collecting an army, overcame them in battle, 
and drove them back to their own country. • 

The provinces of the south were still unejuiet. Purvez 
was engaged in a war with the princes of the Deccan, 
which, from the dissensions and treachery of his Omrahs, 
w’^as not successful, and encouraged the^ana of Odipore 
“ to draw his neck from the yoke of obedience .” The hopes 
of the Emperor were again cast upon his younger son ; and 
though his counsellors set before him the danger of send- 
ing the younger to supersede the elder, he made light of 

1 Written also Bramnore, and Boorhanpore. 
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BOOK III. the menaced evil ; bestowed upon Khurrum the title of 
CHAP. IV, Shah Jehan or King of the World, and vested him with 
— ; — the conduct of the war. The easy and unambitious Pur- 
1615-28. contested not the royal appointment ; fortune, rather 
than any merit of Shah Jehan, induced the opposing 
princes to offer terms of accommodation without trying 
the fortune of the sword : and the prudent desire of Shah 
Jehan to obtain the credit of terminating the war, without 
running any of its dangers, made him eagerly remove every 
obstacle to the conclusion of the peace. In the meantime 
the Emperor, accompanied by the English ambassador, de- 
parted from Ajmere to Mando, the capital of Malwa, where 
he presided at the settlement of the affairs of the south ; 
and having spent at Mando seventeen months in business 
and pleasure, he conveyed the royal camp, which was a 
prodigious moving city, into the kingdom of Guzerat, and 
thence to Agra, where he arrived after an absence of little 
less than five years. 

It was shortly after this arrival, that Khaja Aiass, the 
Vizir, now dear to the nation for the blessings conferred 
upon it, ended a life which had been chequered by so great 
a diversity of fortune. The sympathies of the Sultana 
with such a father appear to have been strong, in spite of 
that loss of heart which flows almost inevitably from the 
enjoyment of boundless power. She was inconsolable for 
his loss ; and her inconsiderate miiicP and gaudy taste, 
made her conceive the design of raising a monument of 
silver to his memory, till reminded, by her architect, that 
one of less covetable materials stood a fairer chance for 
duration. Her brother Asaph Jah sustained the weight of 
administration, in the room of Khaja Aiass, and inherited 
the virtues and capacity of his father. But he dared not 
contend with the haughty and uncontrollable disposition 
of his sister. And from the death of her father, the 
caprices and passions of the Sultana exercised a calamitous 
influence over the fate of the empire. 

As the other |lrts of his dominions were now at peace, 
Jehangir marched toward Sewalik, or that part of the 
mountains, separating Tartary from Hindustan, which lies 
near the spot where the Ganges descends upon the plain. 
In the recesses and valleys of these mountains, lived tribes 
of Hindus, which, protected by the strength of their coun- 
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try, had escaped subjection to a foreign yoke,' and exercised BOOK HI. 
the depredations, common to the mountaineers of Hin- cuap. iv. 

dustan, upon the fertile provinces below. The Emperor 

wished to subdue them ; his army penetrated into the 1615-28. 
mountains ; and after enduring a variety of hardships, for 
nearly two years (so long the war continued), brought 
twenty-two petty princes to promise obedience and tri- 
bute, and to send hostages to Agra. During this expedi- 
tion, the Emperor paid a visit to the delightful valley of 
Kashmir, where he spent several months. His partiality 
produced on^ good effect. A command was issued to im- 
prove the road, for the future visits of the Emperor ; and 
this grand improvement, once begun, was extended to 
various parts of the empire. 

In the meantime, the south engendered new disturbances, 
which led to important events. The princes of the Dec- 
can withheld their tribute, and raised an army to make 
good their disobedience. Intelligence arrived ihat they 
had crossed the Nerbudda in great force, and were laying 
waste the adjacent provinces. A great army was placed 
under the command of Shah Jehan, with which he was 
despatched to repel and chastise the enemy. As the 
greatness of the force with which he advanced took from 
the confederates all hopes of successful resistance, they 
hastened to make their peace, paid arrears, and promised 
punctuality and obedience. The success and powesr of 
; Shah Jehan encouraged him now to commence the execu- 
tk>n of designs which had long existed in his mind. His 
eldest brother Ehosroo, confined in a fortress at Malwa, 
from the time of his last rebellion, he prevailed on>his 
father, before departing, to permit him to relieve from his 
confinement, and carry along with him. That prince was 
taken off by assassination ; and all men ascribed the mur- 
der to Shah Jehan. The emperor loudly expressed his 
.suspicions and resentment. Shah Jehan conceived the 
time for revolt to be now arrived ; assumed the royal 
titles, and marched to attack his fathlr. They came to 
action not far from Delhi, and the empire was staked on 
the turn of a die. After an obstinate struggle, the troops of 
the father prevailed ; and the son, who in his rage and 
grief had with difficulty been restrained from laying hands 
on himself, fled in great coiisiemation toward the moun- 
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BOOK HI. tains of Mewat. He was pursued to the Deccan ; one pro- 
CHAP. IV. vince was wrested from him after another ; and he lost a 

battle on the banks of the Nerbudda, which broke up his 

1615-28. oxiny^ and obliged him to fly to Orissa. Here fortune 
seemed to dawn upon him anew. The governor of Orissa 
retired at his approach. He made himself master of 
Burdwan. He next entered Bengal, and defeated its 
Subahdar. ‘He then marched to Bahar, which also yielded 
to his arms ; and the impregnable fortress of Rotas, of 
which the governor came to deliver the keys into his 
hands, presented to him tlie inestimable advantage of a 
» place of security for his family. In the meantime, the 

imperial army advanced. That of Shah Johan was routed, 
in spite of all his exertions ; and he again fled towards the 
Deccan. All men now deserted him. After some time 
spent in eluding his pursuei-s, his spirits sunk, and he 
wote a contrite letter to his father. Pardon was obtained, 
but witban order to deliver up the forts which were held 
in his name, and to repair with his family to Agra. That 
part alone of the command which regarded his own person, 
he endeavoured to elude, alleging the shame he should feel 
to behold the face of an injured sovereign and father ; and 
occupied himself under the guise of pleasure in travelling 
with a few attendants through different parts of the em- 
pire. During this rebellion, Abbas, the Persian Shah, 
attacked and conquered Kandahar. THe Usbeks also pene- 
trated to G-hizni, but were successfully resisted, and com- 
pelled to retreat, 

The general, to whose valour and conduct, on the late 
extraordinary and critical occasions, the Emperor owed his 
success, was Mohabet, from whom, also, on many former 
emergencies, he had reaped the most important services. 
The first movement in the breast of Jehangir was grati- 
tude to his benefactor. But Moh&,bet possessed a danger- 
ous enemy in Noor Mahal. The slave, she said, who had 
power to keep the crown upon the head of the Emperor, 
had power to take it off. Fear is nearly allied to hatred 
in the breast of an emperor. The power of Moh^tbet was 
curtailed ; offensive mandates were addressed to him ,* a 
strong fort, which he held, was transferred to a creature of 
the Sultana. He was commanded to court. His friends 
represented the danger ; but an angry and more peremp- 
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iory order following his apology, MohM)et resolved to obey. BOOK III. 
Five thousand Rajputs, who had served with him in the chap. iv. 

imperial army, offered themselves for his escort. When 

Moh^bet approached the imperial camp, he was ordered lt>I5-28. 
to stop,’ till ho should account for the revenues of Bengal, 
and the plunder acquired in the recent battle. Moh^tbet, 
deeply affected with this injurious treatment, sent his own 
son-in-law to the Emperor to represent his loyalty, and ex- 
pose the injustice of his enemies. His son-in -law was seized 
in the royal square, stript of his clothes, bastinadoed, 
covered with rags, placed backwards on a horse of the most 
miserable description, and sent out of the camp amid the 
shouts and insults of the rabble. Moh^bet separated his 
retinue from the camp, and resolved to watch his oppor- 
tunity. Next morning, the royal army began to cross the 
bridge which lay upon the river Jelum, or Behut, on the 
road between Lahore and Kabul The greater part of the 
army had now passed, and the royal tents we|e yet un- 
striick ; when Mohabet, with two thousand of his Rajputs, 
galloped to the bridge, and sot it on fire. Hastening 
thence, with a few followers, to the royal quarters, he 
secured the person of the Emperor, and conveyed him 
without opposition to his camp. Noor Mahal, in the mean- 
time, contrived to make her escape. Next day Asoph Jah, « 

the vizir, made an obstinate attempt to ford the river and 
rescue the Emperor ; but was repulsed with gi’eat slaughter. 

Unable after this to keep the army from disxiersing, he fled 
to the castle of New Rotas on the Attock, where he was 
besieged and soon obliged to surrender at discretion, while 
his sister the Sultana fled to Lahore. The Emperor was 
treated by Mohfi,bet with profound respect, assured that 
no infringement of his authority was designed ; that tlie 
necessity alone under which the enemies of Mohabet had 
criminally placed him, was the lamented cause of the 
restraint which his imperial master endured. The gener- 
ous MoliJlbet, who really meant as he spoke, was well aware 
that for him there was no security under Jehangir, while 
influenced and directed by Noor Mahal She was repairing 
to the Emperor upon his own request, when met by an 
escort of Moh^i»bet, who, under pretence of guarding, kept 
her a prisoner. He apeused her immediately of treason 
and other high crimes ; a:»d the Emperor, on whose feeble 
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BOOK III. mind absence had already effaced in some degree the im- 
CHAP. iv pression of her charms, signed without much reluctance 
the order for her execution. She only begged, that she 
1015>28. have leave, before her death, to kiss the hand of her 

lord. She was admitted, but in tlie presence of Mohabet, 
She stood in silence. The Emperor burst into tears. 

Will you not spare this woman, Mohabet ? See how she 
weeps.” “ It is not for the Emperor of the Moguls,” cried 
MohSibet, “to ask in vain.” At a wave of his hand, the 
guards retired, and she was that instant restored to her 
former attendants. In a few months Mohabet restored to 
the Emperor the full exercise of his authority, and, to show 
the sincerity of his obedience, dismissed the greater part 
of his attendants and guards. No sooner did the Sultana 
conceive him in her power, than she importuned the Em- 
peror for his death. The Emperor had virtue to reject her 
proposal ; but the consequence only was, that she resolved 
to emplov assassination. Jehangir himself discovered to 
MohSibct his danger, and he tied without attendants from 
the camp. The man who had saved the Emperor, and 
.spared both his life and authority, when both were in his 
hands, was now the object of a command to idl the gover- 
nors of provinces to suffer him no where to lurk in exist- 
ence ; and a price was set on his head. Mohabet seized a 
resolution which accorded with the boldness and gene- 
rosity of his nature. In a mean habit, Jic secretly entered 
the camp of Asoph Jah when it was dark, and placed him- 
self in the passage which led from the apartments of the 
vizir to the haram. He was questioned by the eunuch on 
guard, who recognised his voice, and carried to Asoph his 
request to see him on affairs of the utmost imi)ortance. 
Asoph was not ignorant of the baneful effects of his sis- 
ter’s passions, nor unmoved by the generosity with which 
Moh^het had lately treated both her and himself. Ho 
took him in his arms, and conveyed him in silence to a 
secret apartment : Moliilbet opened his mind with freedom 
on the misconduct of the Eultaiia ; the weakness of Jehan- 
gir ; and the necessity of another sovereign to cure the 
evils of an afflicted state. “ The elder of the ’princes,” said 
he, “ is a virtuous man, and my friend, but we must not 
exchange one feeble sovereign for another. I know the 
merit of Shah Jehan, for I have fought against him ; and 
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though his ambition knows no restraint either of nature BOOK HI. 
or justice, his vigour will prevent intestine disorders, and chap. iv. 

give power to the laws.” The views of Asoph, whose 

daughter was the favourite wife of Shah Jehan, corre- 1628. 
sponded, it seems, with those of Molv^bet ; a plan of co- 
operation was concerted at that moment : and Mohabet, 
with letters from the vizir, retired to the court of the 
Rana of Odipore, to wait for events. 

The death of the prince Purvez, which happened soon 
after, of an apoplexy : and the death of Jehangir, which 
followed at a short interval, saved the conspirators from 
many difficulties, and probably crimes. It was found, 
when the will of the Emperor was opened, that he had 
named Shahriar, his youngest son, successor ; at the insti- 
gation of the Sultana, whose daughter, by her first hus- 
band, that prince had espoused. As a temporary expe- 
dient, the vizir placed Dawur Buksh, the sou of the late 
prince Khosroo, upon the throne ; but at the same time 
despatched to Mohabet the concerted signal for commenc- 
ing operations in behalf of Shah Jehan. Asoph conquered 
the troops of Shahriar, and put out his eyes. Shah Jehan 
proceeded towards Agra ; and every obstacle was removed 
by the death of Dawur Buksh. Shah Jehan was pro- 
claimed Emperor of the Moguls in the beginning of the 
year 1628. 

He began his reign by removing all danger of competi- 
tion. The whole of the male posterity of the house of 
Timur, with the exception of himself and his sons, were 
despatched by the dagger or the bow-string. Ills sons 
were four in number ; Dara surnamed Sh6ko, Shuja, Au- 
rungzeb, and Morad ; the eldest, at this time, thirteen ; 
the youngest, four years of age. Even the daughters of 
Shah Jehan were important actors in the scenes of his 
eventful reign. They were three in number, women of 
talents and accomplishments, as well as beauty. The 
eldest, JehiLnara, was her father’s favourite, with a bound- 
less influence over his mind ; lively, generous, open ; and 
attached to her brother Dara, whose disposition corre- 
sponded with her own. The second, Roshenrai Begum, 
was acute, artful, intriguing, and from conformity of char- 
acter, favoured Aurungzeb. The gentleness of Suria Ba,nu, 
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BOOK III. the youngest, kept her aloof from the turbulence of poli- 
ciiAP. IV. tical intrigue and contention. 

The two chiefs, Asoph and Nohtibet, who had conducted 
1632. Jehan to the throne, and were the most able and 

popular men of the empire, were appointed, tlie first, 
vizir; the latter, commander-in-chief of the forces. 
Through the wide dominions of the Shah, Khan Jehan 
Lodi, who commanded the army in the Deccan, was the 
only disobedient chief. Even he submitted, as soon as an 
army approached. 

The dissensions and weakness usually attending a change 
of sovereign in the disjointed governments of the East, 
persuaded the leader of the Usbeks, that conquests might 
be achieved in Hindustan. Though Abbas still reigned in 
Persia, and the Usbeks had lately shed their blood in tor- 
rents, in disputes about the succession to their throne, 
they still possessed the regions of the Oxus, of which 
Abbas had in vain attempted to deprive them. Ten thou- 
sand horse, with a train of artillery, penetrated through 
the mountains in Kabul. They first laid siege to the foi’- 
tress of Zoh^c ; but, finding it strong and well defended, 
proceeded to Kabul. The city made a vigorous resist- 
ance, but was at last reduced to extremity. The defen- 
ders, resolving however upon one desperate struggle, sallied 
forth and repulsed the enemy, who evacuated the province, 
before Moh5.bet, on his march from the Deccan, whither 
he had been sent for the subjugation of Lodi, could reach 
the scene of action. 

The disobedience of the Raja of Bundelcund, who was 
60 imprudent as to take offence at an increase of tri- 
bute, was chastised by an overwhelming force. But the 
heart of the generous Moh^bet was gained by the 
bravery of his enemy ; and he obtained for him pardon 
and restoration. 

All the merit of MohS-bet, and all his services, only 
inflamed the dark suspicions which usually haunt the 
mind of an Oriental despot. Shah Jehan regarded him 
with terror; and by such steps as it appeared safe tto ven- 
ture upon, proceeded to deprive him of his power. 

The jealous and revengeful passions of the Emperor in- 
volved him in difficulties thi'ough another channel. When 
Lodi submitted upon terms, he was appointed to the go- 
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vernmenfc of a province, but not forgiven. He was now BOOK III, 
ordered to court, and received with so much studied insult, chap, iv. 

that both his pride and. his prudence taught him to look 

for safety in his independence alone. He escaped with 
much difficulty ; was reduced to the deepest distress ; but, 
having talents and perseverance, he baffled the imperial 
pursuers, and reached the Deccan. The resources which 
such a man as Lodi might find in the south made the Em- 
peror tremble on his throne. He raised a largo army ; 
placed himself at its head ; hastened to the scene of action ; 
and engaged in those struggles for the subjugation of the 
Deccan, which formed so large a portion of the business of 
this,, and of the following reign. 

Since the fall of Ahmeduuggur, at the close of the reign 
of Akbar, .the following are the principal events which had 
taken place in the Deccan. The territories of the Nizam 
Shahee or Ahmednuggur sovereignty were divided between 
Mallek Umber, who possessed the country from the Telin- 
gana frontier to within eight miles of Ahmednuggur, and 
four of Dowlatabad ; and Rajoo Minnaun,' who ruled from 
Dowlatabad northward to the borders of Guzerat, and 
southward to within twelve miles of Ahmednuggur ; while 
Mortiza II. a prince of the royal house of Ahmednuggur, 
with the empty name of sovereign, was allowed to hold 
the fortress of Ouseh, with a few villages to yield him sub- 
sistence. Perpetual contests subsisted between the usur- 
pers ; and Umber succeeded at last in taking Rajoo pri- 
soner, and seizing his dondnions. Umber was now a 
sovereign of high rank among the princes of the Deccan, 
governed his dominions wi^ wisdom, and, exacting some- 
thing more than respect from the kings of Beejapore and 
Golconda, held in check the arms of Jeh^ngir himself. He 
built the city of Gurkeh, now called Aurungabad, five coss 
from Dowlatabad, and died two years before the present 
expedition of Shah Jehan, at eighty years of age, leaving 
his dominions the beat cultivated, and the happiest region 
in India. Futteh Khan, the son of Umber, succeeded him. 

Mortiza IL, still alive, got him by treachery into his power ; 
and recovered once more to the house of Nizam Beheree 
the remaining part of the Ahmeunuggur territories. He 
did not retain them long ; Futteh Khan regained hia 
* The name is Mian Rajoo with the epithet Dekhani.— W. 
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BOOK HI. liberty and ascendancy ; and, with the concurrence of 
CHAP. IV. Shah Jehan, whom he consulted, put Mortiza to death ; 

and placed his son, only ten years of age, upon a nominal 

throne.^ 

The Beejapore and Golconda sovereignties remained 
nearly in the same situation in which they had been found 
and left by Akbar. Mohammed Adil Shah was now on 
the throne of the fonner ; Abdoolla Koottub Shah, on that 
of the latter kingdom.^ 

The Emperor arrived at Burrahanpore, the capital of 
Kandesh, and sent his mandates to the princes of the 
Deccan, to discard their forces, deliver up Lodi, and make 
their submissions in person, on pain of destruction. The 
celerity of the Emperor had allowed to Lotlr too little 
time to make the preparations which resistance to so for- 
midable an enemy required. But he had already engaged 
the three sovereigns of the Deccan in a confederacy for 
his support, and had influence to make them reject or 
evade the commands of the Emperor. He was intrusted 
with a body of troops, and, seizing the passes of the 
mountains, opposed the entrance of the Mogul army into 
Golconda. The Emperor, impatient of delay, removed his 
general, and commanded the vizir to take upon himself 
the charge of destroying Lodi, and chastising the inso- 
lence of the princes of the Deccan. The princes were 
already tired of the war, and alarmed bytts dangers. The 
reputation and power of the vizir augmented their ap- 
prehensions. Lodi was deserted by all on the day of 
battle, except by a few chiefs, his friends, who adhered 
to him with their retinues, \yith these he posted himself 
on an advantageous ground, and long arrested victoiy 
against the whole might of the imperial arms. A neigh- 
bouring Raja, to gain the favour of the Emperor, ^et upon 
him unexpectedly, as he was pursuing his way to some 
place of safety, and he lost his brave son with the greater 
part of his followers, A jmrty of those who were sent 
in all directions to scour the country at last came upon 
him in a place from which there was no retreat ; and he 
fell defending himself to the last extremity. Shah Jehan 

• Ferishttt’s History of the Deccan, by Scott, i. 400—403. Umber was one of 
the adventurers from Abyssinia, of whom so many sought, and obtained, their 
fortunes in the Deccan, during the existence of tlie Afghan dynasties. 
i Ibid. p. 339, 340; and 409, 410. 
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exhibited the most indecent joy when assured of his de- BOOK HI. 
struction ; the measure of his terrors, while this brave chap. iv. 
man was alive. After the conquest of Lodi, the war in 
the Deccan was little else than a series of ravages. The 
princes were able to make little resistance. A dreadful 
famine, from several years of excessive drought, which 
prevailed throughout India and a great part of Asia, added 
its horrid evils to the calamities which overwhelmed the 
inhabitants of the Deccan. The princes sued for peace, 
and the Emperor agreed to withdraw his army, which he • 

now found it difficult to subsist, retaining, as a security for 
good behaviour, the forts which had fallen into his hands. 

During the famine, religion had made the Hindus desert 
cultivation, and betake themselves to the suj^plications, 
penances, and ceremonies; pleasing to their gods. The 
calamities which sprung from this -act of devotion raised 
the indignation of Shah Jehan. Though no fanatic in his 
own religion, he pronounced that ‘‘ an army of divinities 
who, so far from benefiting their votaries, led them to 
inflict upon themselves worse evils than the wrath of an 
enemy, were unfit to be endured in his dominions.” The 
Hindus, however, took arms in defence of their gods ; and, 
after some unavailing and unhappy efforts, he desisted, 
declaring, “ that a prince ■ who wishes to have subjects 
must take them with all the trumpery and baubles of 
their religion.” 

The Portuguese, who had established themselves at 
Hoogley, in Bengal, and whose presumption rose with 
their success, gave displeasure to the Subahdar. He trans- 
mitted a complaint to the Emperor, Expel those idola- 
ters from my dominions,” was the laconic answer. The 
Portuguese defended themselves bravely. When com- 
pelled to lay down their arms, the principal evil which 
they were doomed to suffer, was to see their religious 
images broken and destroyed. To this affair succeeded a 
second revolt of the Raja of Bundclcund, who warded oft’ 
the destruction new decreed for him with obstinate bra- 
very for two years. The third sou of the Emperor, 
Auruugzeb, with an experienced general for his guide, had 
the nominal command of the army, though only thirteen 
years of age ; and showed, that ardour in the work of de- 
struction which distinguished his riper years. 
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BOOK III. ‘When the Emperor marched from the borders of the 
CHAP. IV. Deccan, he offered the government of Kandesh and of 

the frontier army, for which he saw that great talents 

1G4U-55, required, to the vizir, who, fearing the consequences 
of absence from the coiii*t, recommended successfully the 
virtues and capacity of Moh^bet. Adil Shah, the King of 
Beejapore, threatened to wrest Dowlatabad from the Fut- 
teh Khan, who governed in the name of the young Shah 
of Ahmodniiggur. To prevent the annexation of this 
important foHress to the dominions of his rival, Futtoh 
Khan offered it to Shah Jehan, and MohM)et marched to 
receive possession. Futteh Khan repented of his offer ; 
and ^lohabet laid siege to the fortress. Dowlatabad is 
a place of great natural strength, standing upon a de- 
tached and precipitous rock, and had been fortified with 
the highest eflfbrts of Oriental skill ; but famine at last 
made Futteh submit. The young prince, his n) aster, was 
carried a prisoner to Gualior. Futteh Khan was allowed 
to retain his private property, and was destined to become 
one of the high Omrahs of the empire : but being seized 
with insanity, the consequence of a wound formerly re- 
ceived in his head, he was carried to Lahore, where he 
lived many years on a liberal pension. The fall of Dow- 
latabad put a period to the dynasty of Nizam Shah, which 
had swayed the sceptre of Ahmednuggor for 150 years.* 
Mohi\bet, resolving to pursue the reduction of the Deccan, 
marched towards Telingana, and laid si^ge to a fortress ; 
but falling sick, and finding himself unable to superintend 
the operations of the array, he withdrew the troops to 
Burrahanpore, where ho died at an julvanced age. 

The tranquillity of the empire permitted the ambition 
of Shah Jehan to attach itself to the subjugation of the 
. Deccan. He began to march from Agra. That time 
might be afforded to the governors of the provinces for 
joining him with their troops, his progress was purpoeely 
slow. In rather less than a year he arrived at Dowlatabad 
with an accumulated army. This great host was divided 
into twelve bodies, and poured upon the kingdoms of 
Golconda and Beejapore, with orders not to spare the 

* The fall of Dowlatabail is somewhat diiferently related by Dow in his hlstoir 
of Nizam SIwih, p. 161 . Wo have hero followed the account of Ferishta. Scotrs 
Deccan, i. 402. 
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severities of war : because war (such was the reflection BOOK III, 
of Shah Jehan) was the scourge of humanity, and com- chap. iv. 

passion served only to prolong its evils.” One hundred 

and fifteen towns and fortresses were taken in the course 
of a year. The unfortunate sovereigns were overwhelmed 
with calamity, and solicited peace on any terms. It was 
granted ; but on condition that they should resign their 
dominions, and be contented to hold them as tributaries 
of the Mogul. The province of Kandesh, with the army 
in the Deccan, was left under the command of the son of 
the late Moh5,bct, an accomplished chief. But he died in 
a little time, and Aurungzeb, the Emperor’s aspiring son, 
was appointed to succeed him. 

About this time, a refactory Raja, of Berar, drew upon 
himself the imperial arms. That largo district of Hin- 
dustan was regularly subdued; and bestowed as a Subah 
upon the successful general. Another event yielded high 
satisfaction to the Emperor, Tlie province of Kandahar, 
which had been wrested from the Moguls by the power of 
Abbas, Shah of Persia, was now recovered by the treachery 
of its governor, disgusted with the cruel and capricious sway 
of Sefi, the successor of Abbas on the Persian throne. 

Of the operations next in order, it is to be lamented 
that our information is very imperfect. The province of 
Bengal, we are told, was invaded from the kingdom of 
Assam, the enemy descending the Brahmapootra in boats, 
till its junction with the Ganges below Dacca. The Su- 
bahdar of Bengal experienced little difliculty in repelling 
the invaders ; and, not contented with an easy triumph, 
pursued them into their own country, took possession of 
several forts, and reduced some provinces ; but he was 
obliged to return for want of subsistence, and suffered 
extremely in his retreat by the commencement of the 
rains and the badness of the roads. It is related also, 
that the kingdom of Tibet was reduced about this time 
by another of the generals of Shah Jehan, who was de- 
lighted to conquer in regions which the arms of his pre- 
decessor had never reached. But to these conquests no 
effects are ascribed ; and of that which is said to have 
been accomplished in Tibet, we ore told neither the place, 
nor the extent, nor ‘the circumstances, neither the road 
by which the army was led to it, nor that by which it was 
conducted back. 
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BOOK HI. Tho numerous subjects of Shah Jehan now enjoyed a 
CHAP. IV. tranquillity and happiness, such as had seldom, if ever, 
been experienced in that portion of the globe. The go- 
10^0-55. vernors and officers, in every part of his dominions, were 
strictly watched ; aud not only their obedience to himself, 
but their duty to his subjects, was vigorously enforced. 
His reign is celebrated for the exact execution of the 
laws. And tho collection of the revenue, which affects so 
deeply the condition of the people, and had, in the time 
of Akbar, been very much improved, was advanced to 
greater perfection under the diligent administration of 
Shah Jehan. ‘ 

This tranquillity was scarcely affected by an incursion 
of the Usbeks into Kabul, the governor of which not only 
repulsed them, but, following tho invaders, he ravaged 
their country as far as Balkh, and returned with con- 
siderable booty. This success of the governor of Kabul 
encouraged him to make an incursion into tho territory 
of the Usbeks the following year. But he was on the 
point of paying dear for his temerity, his communications 
being intercepted, and his retreat rendered, in the highest 
degree, dangerous and difficult. The Emperor himself 
was, at last, infected with the ambition of conquering the 
Usbeks. His youngest son, Morad, was sent with an army, 
and overran the country without much difficulty; but 
offended liis father, by returning fr»m his command, not 
only without, but contrary to, orders. The Usbek sove- 
reign had fled into Peraia, but one of his sons solicited 
aud obtained the co-operation of the kindred tribes be- 
yond the Oxus. Auruiigzeb was sent to cope with the 
new adversary ; and his talents, and persevering courage, 
were not more than necessary. In a desperate battle, 
victory hung suspended, and fortune was more than once 
on the point of declaring against the Moguls. After much 
difficulty and much loss, the country was indeed subdued j 
but its ancient sovereign, writing a most submissive letter 

1 We meet with boasts, in the Oriental historians, of kings, whose administra- 
tion of justice was so perfect, that a purse of gold might be exposed on the high- 
ways, and no man would touch it. Never was justice better administered in 
India than under the reign of Shah Jehan ; yet, knowing more of the circum- 
stances of his reign, we know better what the general eulogies of the Oriental 
liistoriuns mean, llcniier, describing his situatioaat the time of his arrival at 
the court of Shah Jehan, speaks of “ le peu d’argent qui me restolt de di verses 
rencontres de voleurs.” Hist, des Estats du Grand Mogol, p. 5. 
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to the Emperor, was, on promise of a slight tribute, rein- BOOK HI. 
stated ill his dominions. chap. iv. 

It was mortifying to the Emperor, in so high a tide of 

his power, that Kandahar, regarded as the key of his do- 1^40-55. 
minions on the side of Persia, was wrested from his hands. 

Shah Abbas the Second had succeeded the wretched Sefi 
on the throne of Persia : and taking the advantage of the 
removal of the Mogul troops from the northern provinces, 
and of the subjugation of the Usbeks, which seemed to 
deliver those provinces from danger, he marched towards 
Kandahar with a great force, and obtained the city by 
capitulation, before the Mogul army was able to arrive. 

The strongest efforts were made for its recovery. Au- 
rungzeb besieged it two several times ; and Dara, the 
eldest son of the Emperor, once. It baffled the opera- 
tions of both. 

The most memorable transactions in the reign of Shah 
J ehan was the renewal of the war in the Deccan. The 
frontier provinces and the army appointed to hold in 
check the sovereigns of the south, had been intrusted to 
the command of Aurungzeb : but the suspicions and jea- 
lousy of his father and brothers had made them seek 
occasions to remove him, at one time to Guzerat, at 
another, in the war against the Usbeks ; he had still, how- 
ever, found means to regain that important government, 
and was at Dowlatabad when an occasion offered which a 
mind like his was not apt to despise. A chief, in the 
servio^ of the king of Golgonda, who had carried the arms 
of that sovereign against the Kajas of the Carnatic, and 
added extensive districts to his dominions, fell at last, 
from apprehension of his power, under the hatred of his 
master ; and perceived that his life was no longer safe. 

He transmitted private intelligence to Aurungzeb of his 
readiness to co-oporato with him in surprising the city of 
Hyderabad, not far from Golconda, where the sovereign 
resided, and where his treasures were deposited. Aurung- 
zeb, covering his designs under the pretence of an em- 
bassy, was admitted into the city ; but the king discovered 
the treachery in sufficient time to make his escape ’to / 
Golconda ; and as Hyderabad was set on fire in the con- 
fusion of the attack, the greater part of the riches which 
had tempted Aurungzeb was consumed in the flames. 
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Siege was laid to Golconda; but orders arrived from court, 
suggested by the jealousies which there prevailed, that 
the king of Golconda should be offered terms of peace. 
The troops were withdrawn, after the beautiful daughter 
of the king had been given in marriage to the eldest son 
of Aunuigzeb. 

The chief, at whose instigation Aurungzeb had under- 
taken the expedition, was the famous Emir Jumla, bom 
in a village near Ispahan, in Persia, and of parents so 
extremely poor that they had scarcely the means of pro- 
curing him instruction to read. A diamond merchant, 
who travelled to Golconda, carried him to that city as a 
servant or clerk ; at this place he left his master, and 
began to trade on his own account. With the first of his 
gains he purchased a place in the service of the king. 
His talents and address attracted favour ; and he ascended 
by rapid gradations to the summit of command. During 
his public services he forgot not the arts of private ac- 
quisition ; he had vessels trading to various places, and 
farmed under borrowed names the whole of the diamond 
mines. Ho greatly added to those riches by his success- 
ful wars in Carnatic ; and was supposed to possess enor- 
mous treasures at the time when he connected himself 
with Aurungzeb. That prince immediately received him 
into his inmost friendship ; and sought the benefit of his 
counsels and co-operation in his most important affairs. 
As it appeared that his talents might be employed ad- 
vantageously for Aumngzeb at the court of his fatter, he 
was sent with such recommendations as helped him 
quickly to the highest rank. When the office of vizir 
became vacant, the remonstrances of Dara could not pre- 
vent the Emperor from bestowing it upon Jumla, in the 
sordid hope of receiving, upon his appointment, a mag- 
nificent present, suited to the riches he was supposed to 


Meanwhile, a new event demanded the presence of Emir 
Jumla in the Deccan. The king of Beejapore died : and 
his Omrahs, without consulting the Emperor, placed his 
son upon the throne. The Emperor, who now affected to 
reckon the sovereigns of the Deccan among his depend- 
ants, construed this neglect into a crime, which his new 
vizir was sent with an army to chastise. He joined Au- 
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rungzeb at Burrahanporo ; and -that ambitious, but artful BOOK 111. 
prince, affected to act with profound submission under chap. iv. 
the orders of his father’s vizir. These two leaders under- ^ 
stood one another. The war was conducted with concert 
and ability. The city of Beder was taken. The Beejapore 
army was defeated in the field. Kalburga, the ancient 
capital of the Deccanee empire, submitted ; and the king 
threw himself at the feet of the conqueror. After settling 
the terms of submission, which were severe, Aurungzeb 
returned to Burrahanpore, and the vizir was recalled 
to Agra.* 

After these events, the health of the Emperor excited 
alarm ; ’ when the flames, which had for some tihie been 
with difficulty compressed, broke out with irresistible fury. 

To every brother under an Oriental despotism the sons of 
the I’eigning monarch look as either a victim, or a butcher; 
and see but one choice between the Musnud and the grave. 

The usual policy of Oriental fear is to educate the royal 
youths to effeminacy and imbecility in the hararn ; but the 
sons of Shah Johan had been led into action, and indulged 
witli the possession of power. They were not all men of 
capacity ; but they were all ardent, bravo, and aspiring ; 
and each thought himself worthy of empire. Dara, the 
eldest, gallant, open, sincere, but impetuous, thoughtless, 
and rash, was destined to the sovereignty by his father, and 
generally kept near himself ; Shujah, the second, was now 
Subahdar of Bengal, with more prudence and discretion 
than ^is elder brother, but far inferior in those qualities 
to the deep and dissembling Aurungzeb, who had from an 
early age affected a character of piety, pretending to hate 
the business and vanities of the world, and to desire only 
a retreat where he might practise the austerities and de- 
votions pleasing to God. Mor^d, the youngest of the sons 
of Shah Jehan, was conspicuous chiefly for his courage; 
popular, from his affability and generosity ; but credulous 
and weak. When his father’s illness gave fire to the com- 

* For these transactions of Aurnngzehand Emir Jumla,seo Bernier, ut supra, 
p. 22—32, and the reign of Sliah Jehan, chap. v. in Dow. 

2 Dow, who follows his Tersian authority, says, the malady was paralysis and 
strangury, hi oiight on by excesses in the har?iu ; Bernier the physician speaks 
of it in the following terms ; “ Je ne parleral, point ici do sa maladie, et je n’en 
rapporteray pas les particularitez. Je diray seuleuient qu'elle estoit peu conve- 
nable h un vieillard de soixaiite-di> ans etpius, qui devoit pldtot songer h cou- 
seiwer ses forces qu’h les miner uumme il fit.” Ut supra, p. 83. 
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BOOK III. bustibles which filled the imperial house, this Prince was 
CHAP. IV. serving as Subahdar in Guzerat. 

As the illness of the Emperor was from the first regarded 

Pjo5-58. mortal, Dara took into his hands, without hesitation, 
the reins of government ; and with his usual precipitation 
and violence began to sliow what he apprehended from 
his brothers, and what his brothers had to expect from 
him. All communication with them was interdicted on 
pain of death. Their agents, papers, and effects at the 
capital wore .seized. Jumla, and such of the other high 
officers of the state as were suspected of attachment to any 
of the younger ]n‘inces, were removed from their situations. 
And orders were issued to place the imperial forces in a 
state of preparation for the field. 

Shujah, who wa.s nearest the scene of action, was the first 
to appear in hostile array. From the government of the 
richest province of the empire, which he had .severely pil- 
laged, he was master of a largo treasure, the best sinew of 
war ; and he had collected an army with a view to that 
very contest which was now impending. Solimkn, the 
eldest son of Dara, was de.spatched without loss of time to 
oppose him ; found means to cross the Ganges unexpect- 
edly ; surpri.sed the camp of Shuja, and forced him to retreat 
precipitately to Mongeer ; where he was immediately be- 
sieged. 

In the mean time, Aurungzeb waS employing the re- 
sources of his fertile mind for strengthening his hands, 
and making sure his blow. He persuaded Mor&d, that 
with regard to himself his views were directed to heaven, 
not to a throne ; but as his brothers Dara and Shujah, com- 
pared with MorA-d, were unworthy to reign, ho was desirous 
from friendship of aiding him with all his resources ; after 
which the only boon he should crave would be to retire 
into obscurity, and devote his days and his nights to the 
service of his Maker. 

Though Emir Jumla had been dismissed from the vizirat, 
he was sent, through some influence which Dara could 
not resist, to the command of an army in the Deccan, 
whore it was the business of Aurungzeb to obtain the 
benefit of his talents and resources. But the family of 
Jumla, detained at Delhi, still retained that chieftain in 
bonds. The expedient which presented itself to the mind 
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of Aurungzeb, fertile in contrivances, was, to seize the BOOK III. 
person of Emir Jumla. The appearance of constraint chap, iv 

would deprive Dara of a pretext for taking revenge on his 

family. The sudden resentment of his army could be ap- 1655-58. 
poased by promises and bribes. The stratagem succeeded, 
and the talents and army of Jumla were both added to the 
resources of Aurungzeb. 

Having concerted with his brother, from Guzerat,tojoin 
him at Oojein, he took the route from Burrahanporc, and 
arrived at the Nerbudda, where he learned that Jesswunt 
Sing, who had married the daughter of the Rana of Odipore, 
and through her succeeded to most of the dominions of 
her father, was in possession of the city of Oojein, and pre- 
pared to dispute the passage of the army. The Raja lost 
the favourable opportunity of attacking the troops of 
Aurungzeb, when, spent with heat and fatigue, they first 
arrived on the banks of the Nerbudda. The wily Mogul 
delayed some days, till joined by Morad : when the bro- 
thers crossed the river, and, after a well-contested action, 
put the Raja to flight. Aurungzeb, who never trusted to 
force what he could effect by deceit, had previously de- 
bauched the Mohammedans in the army of the Raja, by 
disseminating among them the idea that help to the in- 
fidels was treason to the faithful. 

In the mean time, the Emperor Shah Jehan had re- 
covered from the violent effects of his disorder : and 
resumed the exercise of his authority. Dara, who during 
the royal illness had behaved with tenderness and fidelity 
truly filial, and delayed not a moment to restore the reins 
of government when his father was aipable to receive 
them, was exalted to a still higher place in the affections 
of the Emperor ; who despatched his commands to the 
Princes Aurungzeb and Morad to return to their respective 
governments. Aurungzeb was little inclined to intermit 
the efforts he had so happily begun; but to make war 
upon his father, beloved both by the soldiers and people, 
was to ruin his cause, and make even his own army desert 
him. Under colour of refreshing his troops, he waited 
several days at Oojein ; and the impetuosity of Dara, which 
the counsels of Shah Jehan were unable to restrain, speedily 
afforded him a pretext to cover his designs. The news of 
the passage of the Nerbudda, and of the defeat of the Raja, 
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BOOK HI. kindled Dara into a flamo. He marched out of Agra at the 
CHAP. IV. head of the imperial forces ; and enabled Aurungzeb to 

give out that he fought by necessity ; against his brother 

1655-58. merely^ not his father ; and in self-defence. Dara sent to 
his son Soliman, who was besieging Shujah in Mongeer, to 
make what terms he could with that Sultan, and march 
with all expedition to join him against Aurungzeb. Shujah 
was allowed to resume the government of Bengal : Soliman 
hastened toward the new scene of action ; and, could the 
impatience of Dara have waited, till joined by his son, who 
was beloved by the soldiers, and at once prudent and 
brave, the career of Aurungzeb might perhaps have been 
closed. The emperor trembled at the prospect of a battle ; 
he threatened to take the field in person, which would have 
been effectual ; because no authority would have been obeyed 
in opposition to his. But the infatuated Dara found means 
to prevent the execution of this design* ; and marched to 
occupy the banks of the river Chumbul, and the passes of 
the mountains which extend from Guzerat to the Jumna. 
Aurungzeb found the passes so strongly guarded, and the 
enemy so advantageously posted, that he durst not attack 
them ; and fearing the approach of Soliman, he was thrown 
into the greatest perplexity. In this situation ho received, 
from a treacherous Omrah in the aimy of Dara, infoimation 
of a by-road among the hills, which would conduct him to 
an unguarded part of the river. He^ieft his camp standing 
to amuse the eyes of Dara ; whose first intelligence was, 
that Aurungzeb was in his rear, and in full march towards 
the capital. By great exertion Dara throw himself before 
the enemy, and prepared for action. Dara appeared to most 
advantage in the field of battle. His bravery animated his 
troops. Tlie impetuous gallantry of Moiid, and the cool 
and inventive intrepidity of Aurungzeb, were balanced by 
the spirit of the imperial army and its leader. The elephant 
of Dara was wounded; and in an evil hour he was per- 
suaded to dismount. The troops, missing the imperial 
houda, suspected treachery, and the death of their general ; 
and every man began to provide for himself. Aurungzeb 
found himself master of the field of battle, at the moment 
when he despaired of any longer being able to make his 
soldiers maintain the contest. 

Dara fled to Agra, and, after a short interview with his 
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father, departed with his family and a few attendants to BOOK III. 
Delhi, where some imperial troops and treasures were chap. iv. 

placed at his disi)()sal, and whence he proposed to effect a 

junction with Soliman. All the cunning and diligence of 
Aurungzel) were now exerted to the utmost, to improve 
his victory. He affected to treat Morad as Emperor ; and 
began to make preparations for himself, as intending im- 
mediately to set out on a religious pilgrimage to Mecca. 

In the mean time he wrote letters, and exhc,usted the arts* 
of seduction, to detach the Omrahs from the cause of Dara. 

Ilis principal solicitude was to debauch the army of Soli- 
man ; which he accomplished so effectually, that the un- 
fortunate Prince found at last he could place no dependence 
on its obedience, and was not even safe in its power. He 
fled from his danger ; and took shelter with the Raja of 
Serinagur, an uncoiKpiered kingdom of Hindus, among the 
northern mountains. The victorious army advanced to- 
wards Agra ; but the Emperor ordered the gates of the 
citadel to bo shut, and Aurungzcb was still afraid to offer 
violence to his father. Ho wrote a letter, replete with the 
strongest professions of loyalty, and of the most profound 
submission ,to his parent and sovereign, The Emperor, 
with the hope of drawing him into his power, affected to 
be satisfied, and invited him to his presence. Aurimgzeb 
every day pretended that he was just about to comply ; 
but every day found an excuse for delay. After a series of 
intrigues, he pretended that to set his mind at ease, in 
appearing under humiliation and abasement before his 
father, it was necessary that his son should previously he 
admitted into the citadel with a guard for his person. The 
Emperor, who was blinded by his desire to have Aurungzcb 
in his hands, assented to a condition which seemed indis- 
pensable. When he found himself a prisoner in the hands 
of his grandson, his rage and vexation exceeded bounds ; 
and he offered to resign to him the crown, if he would set 
h^m at liberty, and join him in defeating the schemes of 
Aurungzcb. But the youth, though not averse to the 
prospect of reigning, and not much restrained by the sense 
of filial duty, refused to comply ; and after some hesitation 
and delay, Shah Jehan sent the keys of the citadel to 
Aurungzcb. The hypocrisy of Auruiigzeb was not yet 
renounced. By a letter, which was carefully made public, ’ 

VOL. II. T 
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BOOK III. fie declared ; that with the utmost grief he had been re- 
CHAP. IV. duced to these extremities ; and that as soon as Dara, to 

whose crime! every evil was owing, should be disabled from 

1658. future mischief, the happiest event of his life would be, to 
restore to his father the plenitude of his power. 

To deliver himself from Morbid was the next study of 
Aurungzeb. The friends of that thoughtless prince had at 
last brouglit him to look with suspicion upon his brother’s 
^designs ; and even to meditate an act which might deliver 
him finally from so dangerous a rival. The sagacity of 
Aurungzeb enabled him to discover the intended blow, 
which he contrived to elude at the very moment when it 
was aimed and ready to fall. In his turn he inveigled 
Morfid to an entertainment, and, having intoxicated him 
'with wine, withdrew his arms while he slept ; seized him 
without any commotion, and sent .him a prisoner to the 
castle of Agra.* 

It was now useless, if not hurtful to the cause of Auning- 
zeb, any longer to disavow his ultimate purpose. But he 
waited till ho was importuned by his nobles ; and then, on 
the second of August, 1658, in the garden of Azabad, near 
Delhi, pi etending to be overcome by their entreaties, ho 
submitted to receive the ensigns of royalty ; and assumed 
the pompous title of Aulum-gir, or Concpieror of the 
World. 

Aulum-gir allowed not what he hAd already achieved to 
slacken his efforts in finishing what remained to be done. 
Dara had taken the route towards Lahore ; and had the 
resources of the northern provinces, Lahore, Multan, and 
Kabul, at his command : Soliman was ready to descend 
from the mountains with the assistance of the Raja of 
Serinagur, and with a body of adherents who still ap- 
proached the size of an army : and Shujah was master of 
the rich province of Bengal. Aulum-gir saw, what every 
skilful leader has seen, that, in the coarse business of war, 
expedition is the grand instrument of success. He has- 
tened toward the Sutlej, from the banks of which Dara re- 
treated upon the news of his approach, Aurungzeb, 
pressing on, drove him first from the Beyah, then from 

1 Berniev had not heard of the attempt of Morad upon the life of Anrungzeb. 

• It is here stated upon the Persian authorities of Dow, Bernier, ut supra, p. 109 
—114. Dow’s Shah Jehan, eh. ill. Hist, of Hindustan, vol. ill. 
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Lahore, and next from Multan ; the unfortunate prince J500K III. 
who might have resisted with some chancQ of success, chaimv. 

having lost his resolution together with his fortune. From 

Multan, he tied across the Indus to the mountains of 1^58. 
Bicker, when Aurungzeb, declaring the war against him to 
be closed, left eight thousand horse to pursue him, and 
retunied with haste to Agra. 

He had no sooner arrived at Agra, than he learned, 
what he partly expected, that Sliujah was already in force, 
and in full march toward the capital. He sent to his son 
Mohammed, whom he had left at Multan, to join him 
with all his forces ; and in the mean time took the road 
to Bengal, but by alow marches, till Mohammed came up. 

Shujah intrenched himself near Allahabad ; and waited for 
the arrival of his enemy. Though Shujah did not avail 
himself of all his advalntages, he was able to join battle ■ 
with a fair prospect of success. Nor was this all. In the 
very heat of the action, the Eajah, Jesswunt Sing, who 
had made Ids peace with Aurungzeb, and joined him with 
his forces, turned his arms against him, and fell upon the 
rear of his army. The dismay and desertion which every 
unexpected incident scatters through an Indian army 
began to appear. But the firmness of the usurper reco- 
vered the blow. His elephant, which was wounded, and 
began to be ungovernable, he ordered to be chained im- 
moveable by the feet ; the soldiers, still beholding the 
imperial castle opposed to the enemy, were rallied by the 
generals ; Shujah committed the same fatal mistake which 
had ruined Dara ; he descended from his elephant, and 
his army dispersed. 

Emir Jumla, the ancient friend of Aurungzeb, who from 
his place of confinement, or pretended confinement in the 
Deccan, had joined him on the march, performed eminent 
service in this battle. It is even said, that Aurungzeb, 
when his elephant became ungovernable, had one foot out 
of the castle to alight, when Jumla, who was near him on 
horseback, cried out sternly, “You descend from the 
throne ! ” Aurungzeb smiled, had a moment for reflection, 
and replaced himself in the houda 

Shujah and his army fled during the night, while Aurung- 
zeb was in no condition to pursue them. Jesswunt Sing 
and his Rajpoots, who had plundered the camp, had the 
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BOOK III. audacity to wait the attack of Aurungzob the following 
CHAP, IV. day ; and wore routed, but without being obliged to 

abandon thoir spoil. Leaving Mohammed with a force to 

1658. 2 )ui-guo the vanqiiished Shujah, Aurungzob hurried back to 
Agra. 

The haste was not without a cause. Dara, after having 
arrived at Bicker, crossed the desert with his family, 
and arrived in Guzerat, wliere he gained tlie governor, 
^urungzeb, aware how small a spark might kindle into a 
flame among the disaffected rajas of the mountains, and 
the distant viceroys and princes of the Deccan, was eager 
to allow the danger no time to augment. He courted 
Jesswunt Sing, who had so recently betrayed him, to .pre- 
vent liis co-operation with Dara : and marched with all 
expedition to Ajmero. Dara had already seized an im- 
poi’tant pass, and intrenched himself. Aurungzeb was not 
a little startled when he first bidield the advantages of the 
position and strength of his works. He set in motion his 
usual engines of treachery and deceit ; and by their assist- 
ance gained a complete and final victory. Deserted by all, 
and robbed of Ids effects by a body of Mahrattas in his 
• service, Dara fled towards the Indus with his family, who, 
nearly destitute of attendants, were on the point of perish- 
ing in the desert. After many sufferings, he was seized 
by a treacherous chief, who ow^ed to him his life and for- 
tune ; and delivered into the hands* of Aurungzeb. His 
murder was only a few days deferred ; during which he 
was ignominiously exposed about the streets of Delhi. 

While the emperor was engaged in opposing Dara, his 
son Mohammed, and Jumla the Vizir, prosecuted the war 
against Shujah. That prince had Hcd from the battle to 
Patna, from Patna to Mongeer, from Mongeer toRajamahal, 
and from Rajamahal he was forced to retreat to Tanda. 
Shujah was still possessed of resources ; his courage and 
resolution failed not ; and an event occurred which pro- 
mised a turn in the tide of his affairs. Mohammed had 
been formerly enamoured of the daughter of Shujah ; and 
their union had been projected, before the distractions of 
the royal family had filled the empire with confusion and 
bloodshed. It is said that the princess wrote to Moham- 
med, reminding him of his former tenderness, and depre- 
cating the ruin of her father. The impatient and 
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presumptuous Mohammed was little pleased with the BOOK III. 
treatment he sustained at th^ hands of Aurungzeb ; his chap. iv. 

heart was touched with the tears of the princess ; and he ;; — 

resolved to desert the cause of his own father, and join 
that of hers. He expected that the army, in which he 
was popular, would follow his example. But the authority 
and address of Juinla preserved order and allegiance. The 
news of his son’s defection quickly reached Aulum-girj| 
who concluded for certain that he had carried the army 
along with him, and set out in the utmost expedition with 
a great force for Bengal. In the meantime Jimila attacked 
the army of Shujah, which he defeated ; and the conquered 
princes retreated to Dacca. Auningzeb, pursuing his 
usual policy, wrote a letter to Mohammed, which he took 
care that the agents of Shujah should intercept. It pur- 
ported to be an answer to one received ; offering to accept 
the returning duty of Mohammed, and to pardon his error, 
on the performance of a service which was nameless, but 
seemed to be understood. This letter smote the mind of 
Shujah with incurable disgust. After a time Mohammed 
was obliged to depart, and with a heavy heart to intrust 
himself to his unforgiving father. He was immediately 
immured in Gualior, where, after languishing for some 
years, he was intrusted with liberty, though not with 
power ; but ho died a short time after.* Shujah was speedily 
reduced to extremity in Dacca, and having no further 
means of resistance, fled from the province, and sought 
refuge in the kingdom of Arracan. But the wretched 
Raja, who at once coveted his wealth, and dreaded his 
pursuers, violated without scruple the laws of hospitality 
and mercy. Death, in some of the worst of its forms, 
soon overtook the fa'mily of Shujah. 

During these transactions, rewards, which were too 
poweiful for the virtue of a Hindu, had been offered to 
the Raja of Serinagur ; and shortly after the ruin of Shujah, 

Solimcln, the last object of the fears of Aulum-gir, was 
delivered into his hands, and added to the number of the 
prisoners of Gualior. 

* This account oftbe fate of Moham’^ied !s given by Mr. Stewart, (Hist. Kengal, 
p. 276) on tlie authority of the Muasir Aluingiry, and varies from the account of 
Ferishta, who says he died in Gualior.— M. 

Dow’s supplement to Ferishta is >iere Intended. Ferishtn’s history closes with 
the reign of Akhar, and there is reason to believe that he did not long survive 
A.D. 1611 - above 40 years before ih :se events.— W. 
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BOOK III. From the time when Aulum-gir, having subdued all 
CHAP. IV. competition for the throna found himself the undisputed 

lord of the Mogul empire, the vigilance and steadiness of 

l^Cl* his administration preserved so much tranquillity in the 
empire, and so much uniformity in its business, that the 
historians who describe only wars and revolutions, have 
found little to do. The most important series of transac- 
tions were those which occurred in the Deccan ; which 
ceased not during the whole of this protracted reign ; laid 
the foundation of some of the most remarkable of the 
subsequent events ; and had a principal share in deter- 
mining the form which the political condition of India 
thereafter assumed. That we may relate these transac- 
tions without interruption, we shall shortly premise such 
of the other transactions handed down to us (for we have 
no complete history of Aurung/eb) as fell near the begin- 
ning of his reign, and merit any regard. 

When Aurungzeb marched from the Deccan to contend 
for the crown, ho left Mohammed Mauzirn, his second son, 
to command in his name. When established upon the 
throne, it was not altogether without apprehension that he 
contemplated so vast a power in hands which possibly 
might turn it against him. Mauzirn, aware of the jealous 
disposition of his father, preserved the utmost humility of 
exterior ; avoided all display, either of wealth or power ; 
was vigilant in business ; exact in dbeying the commands 
of the Emperor, and in remitting the revenue and dues of 
his government. He was recalled, notwithstanding his 
prudence, and Shaista Khan made viceroy in the Deccan. 
At the same time, Aurungzeb, seeking security for the 
present, by directing hope to the future, declared Moham- 
med Mauzirn heir to the throne, and changed his name to 
Shah Aulum, or King of the World. 

The third year of his reign was visited with a great 
famine, a calamity which ravages India with more dreadful 
severity than almost any other part of the globe. It was 
occasioned by the recurrence of an extraordinary drought, 
which in India almost suspends vegetation, and, through- 
out the principal parts of the country, leaves both men 
and cattle destitute of food. The prudence of Aurungzeb, 
if his preceding actions will not permit us to call it his 
humanity, suggested to him the utmost activity of be- 
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neficence on this calamitous occasion. The rents of the BOOK 111. 
husbandman, and other taxes, were remitted. The trea- chap. iv. 
sury of the Emperor was ppened without limit. Corn was — 
bought in the provinces where the produce was Umt^ con- 
veyed to those in which it was ttmi defective ; and dis- 
tributed to the people at reduced prices. The great 
economy of Aurungzeb, who allowed no expense for the 
luxury and ostentation of a coui-t, and who managed with 
skill and vigilance the disbursements of the state, afforded 
him a resource for the wants of his people. 

It was before the commencement, perhaps, of this 
calamity, that the empire was agitated by the prospect 
of a fresli revolution from a dangerous sickness of the 
Emperor.^ The court was full of intrigues ; on one hand, 
for Mauzim, the declared successor; on the other, for 
Akbar, a young, and even infant son of Aurungzeb. Shah 
Jehan himself was still alive ; and the people in general 
expected that he would resume the reins of government. 

But the nation was relieved from its terrors, and from the 
calamities which too certainly would have fallen upon it. 

The usurper recovered. But the efforts of Sultan Mauzim, 
to secure the succession, expressed to the suspicious mind 
of Aulum-gir, more of the desire to obtain a throne than 
to preserve a father ; and his purpose i:: regal’d to the suc- 
cession, if his declaration in favour of Mauzim had ever 
been more than a lu'etence, was from this time miderstood 
to have suffered a radical change. 

To forward his designs in favour of Akbar, he applied 
to Shah Jehan, to obtain for that prince, in marriage, the 
daughter of Dara, who remained in the seraglio of her 
grandfather. Shah Jehan, though strictly contined in the 
palace at Agra, had been treated with gi’eat respect ; re- 
taining his women and servants, and furnished with every 
amusement wliich he was understood to delight. He 
had not, however, remitted his indignation against Au- 
rungzeb, and now sent a haughty and insulting refusal. 
Aurungzeb had prudence not to force his inclination ; and, 

* Dow, (Hist, of Anrungzebe, chap. Iv., places the Emperor’s illness after the 
fiamine. But Bernier, who was on the sp( t, and mentions tlie arrival of anihas- 
SBdors ftrom the Khan of the Csbeks first among tlie events succeeding the ter- 
mination of the civil war, says, that those ambassadors, who remained somewhat 
more than four months, had no’ departed from Delhi when the Emperor was 
taken ill. Bernier, Evdiiemeiis riirtieuUers dcs Etats du Mogul, p. 10. 
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BOOK TIL so far from showing any resentment, redoubled his efforts 

CHAP. IV. to soften his mind. 

■ The services of Emir Jiimla had been rewarded with 

16G'). the government of Bengal. But the mind of Aiirungzeb, 
and indeed the experience of Oriental government told 
him, that he was never safe while there was a man alive 
who had power to hurt him. He wished to withdraw the 
Vizir from his government, but without a rii])ture, which 
might raise distrust in the breasts of all his Omrahs. To 
afford him occupation which would detain his mind from 
planning defection, he recommended to him a war against 
the king of Assam, who had broken into Bengal during 
the distractions of the empire, and still remained un- 
chastised. Jumla, who promised himself both plunder 
and reputation from this expedition, and whose exploring 
eye beheld an illustrious path through the kingdom of 
Assam to the conquest of China, undertook the expedition 
with alacrity. He ascended the Brahmapootra in boats. 
The Assamese abandoned the country which lies on the 
side of the mountains facing Bengal ; but the fortress of 
Azo was garrisoned, and stood an attack. After the re- 
duction of Azo, Jumla crossed the mountains of Assam, 
vanquished the king, who took refuge in his capital, 
forced him to fly to the shelter of the mountains, and he 
became master of a great 2)art of the kingdom. But the 
rains came on, which in that kingdom are peculiarly 
violent, and lay the greater part of the level country 
under water, Jumla found it impossible to subsist his 
army ; and was under the necessity of returning to Ben- 
gal. Incredible were the difficulties with which he had to 
contend ; necessaries were wanting, the roads covered with 
water, and the enemy everywhere harassing his retreat. 
The capacity of Jumla triumphed over all obstructions ; 
he brought back the greater part of the army safe ; and 
wrote to the Emperor that he would next year carry his 
arms to the heart of China. But the army, on its return, 
was afflicted with a dysentery, the effect of the hardships 
it had endured. The general escaped not ; and, worn out 
as he was with years and fatigue, he fell a victim to 
the violence of the disease. “ You,” said the Emperor 
to the son of Jumla, whom he had recently made 
generalissimo of the horse, “ have lost a father ; and I 
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have lost the greatest and most dangerous of my BOOK III. 
friends ” ‘ chap. iv. 

The next event is ludicroiLs, perhaps, in itself, but of 

high importance, as an instance of the power of supersti- 
tion among the weak and credulous inhabitants of India. 

Of the professors of devotion and penance, going by the 
name of Fakirs, one class is distinguished hy wandering 
about the country in crowds, almost naked, protending to 
live by mendicity, but stealing, plundering, and even com- 
mitting murder, wherever prompted by the hope of ad- 
vantage. In the territory of Marwar, or Jodporc, an old 
woman, possessed of considerable property, began to en- 
large her liberalities towards the Fakirs The sturdy 
beggars crowded around her, to the number of some 
thousands, and not satisfied with the wealth of their pious 
patroness, made spoil of the neighbouring country, and 
rioted in devotion and sensuality at her abode. The people, 
exasperated by these oppressions, rose repeatedly upon 
the saints ; but were defeated with great slaughter. The 
idea of enchantment was generated. The people regarded 
the old woman as a sorceress ; and believed that she com- 
pounded for her followers a horrid mess which rendered 
them proof against human weapons, and invincible. What 
they were not rendered by enchantments, they were ren- 
dered by the belief of them. The Fakirs, finding them- 
selves, under the auspices of an old woman, too formichible 
for resistance, assembled in great numbers, and spread 
their devastations to a wide extent. The Raja of Marwar 
attacked them, but was defeated. The collectors of the 
imperial revenue marched against them with the troops 
under their command, but sustained a similar disaster. 

Becoming presumptuous from unexpected success, they 

I Bernier, ut supra, p. 87— M. A particular account of the invasion of Asam 
Is given from the lladiket-as-safU in the Calcutta Quarterly Mjigazine, .June 1825. 

The Mogul army suffered not only upon its retivat from disease, but from famine 
and sickness, during the rains whilst in the country. As an instance of their 
distress, it is stated that the battalion under Diler Khan was reduced from 1500 
to 400 men. No such fort as Azo is mentioned ; the principal towns of Asam 
were Gergaon and Gohatl, both which fell into the hands of the invaders, 
but were given up on their retreat, which was purchased l)y a present pay- 
ment of money and elei)hants, and a promise, which no doubt was never ful- 
mied, of more. Mir Jiimla was taken ill in Asam, and died at Khizerpore 
in Kooch Behar. According to the Asainese accounts of this occurrence, 
the Moguls were not only obliged to make a precipitate retreat, but were 
driven out of territories borderinf' on Asam, which had for some time been 
subject to the Emperor.— Acco inv of Asam; Annals of Oriental Litera- 
ture.— W. 
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BOOK. III. resolved on a march to the capital, to the number of 
CHAP. IV. twenty thousand plundering saints, with the sacred old 

j — woman at their head. About five days’ journey from Agra, 

1G65. opposed by a body of imperial troops, under the 

collector of the district. Him they overcame ; and now 
gi’asped in their imaginations the whole wealth and autho^ 
rity of the state. They set up their old woman as sove- 
reign. Aurungzeb felt the danger to be serious ; for the 
soldiers were infected with the superstition of the peoj)!^; 
and it was hazardous to the last degi’ce, from the terrors 
with which they might be disordered, to permit them to 
engage with the sainted banditti. What was first de- 
manded, an antidote to the religious contagion, was in- 
vented by Aurungzeb. His own sanctity was as famous 
as that of the old woman; he pretended that by means of 
incantation, he had discovered a counter-enchantment; 
he wrote with his own hand, certain mysterious words 
upon slips of paper, one of which, carried upon the point 
of a spear before each of the squadrons, he declared would 
render impotent the spells of the enchantress. The Em- 
peror was believed, and though the Fakirs fought with 
great desperation, they were all cut to pieces, except a few 
whom the humanity of the general led him to spare. “ I 
find,” said Aurungzeb, “that too much religion among the 
vulgar, is as dangerous as too little m the monarch.”^ 

I Th9 whole of this story is a specimen of misrepresentation, for which, how- 
ever, the author Is no further censurable tlian in having too easily given 
credence to a tale which hears evident marks of inaccuracy and exaggeration. 
The best Mohammedan ANTiters state the matter differently. They s<iy nothing^ 
of the patronage by a rich old woman, of a set of sturdy beggars, of their riot^ 
and sensuality, or of their conflicts with the i»cople, or of their setting up the 
old dame as sovereign. The story, Jis they tell it, wears every appearance of 
probability. The persons with wlmm the disturbance began were as unlike 
vagrant Fakirs as possible. 'J'hcy were a sect of quietiuts- Hindu quakers as 
they have been termed. Sddhs or Satndmis, who acknowledge one God only, 
offer worship to no idol or created thing ; who enjoin truth as the first of 
virtues, who prc.scribc self-denial, temperance and continence, prohibit the 
use of all stimulating drugs and liquors, and forbid the assumption of the 
mendicant marks and raiment, and the acceptance of alms. Trans. R. As. 
Society, vol. i. 251 ; and As. Res. vol. xvi. 209. They of course follow a 
secular life ; one of them was engaged in the cultivation of his land, when 
some dispute arose between him and the Tcon or revenue watcliman set to 
look after the government sliare of the crop ; the dispute ended in an affray 
in which the Peon was worsted; he returned to the charge with some of his 
companions ; the Satndmi was aided by his fellows, and the Revenue officers 
were put to the rout. This success inspirited tlie people of the country to 
make common cause with the Sadhs, and their strength became formidable ; 
troops were sent against tliem, but they ware defeated, and tlien a notion of 
their invincibility spread amongst the Mohammedans. It was they who reported 
that tiie insurgents were invuluerable, and amongst other stories asserted 
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In the seventh year of the reign of Aurungzeb, his BOOK 111. 
father died. The life of Shah Jehan had reached its chai*. iv. 

natural period ; but his death did not escape the suspicion 

of the pousta^ that detestable invention of despotic fears.* 1GG5. 

After the death of Jumla, the Raja of Arracan had in- 
vaded the contiguous quarter of Bengal^ and possessed 
himself of Chittagong, and all the country along the coast 
of the Ganges. He availed himself of the Portuguese 
settlers, who were numerous at Chittagong, and of their 
ships, which abounded in the bay of Bengal, and it is said 
infested the coast and every branch of the Ganges as 
plunderers and pirates. These evils it consisted not with 
the vigilance of Aurungzeb to leave without a cure. A 
new deputy was appointed for Bengal ; an army collected 
itself at Dacca; and descended the river. The enemy, 
though master of the forts and strong-holds of the 
country, without much resistance retired. The Portu- 
guese were invited to betray them, and made no hesita- 
tion by their obedience to purchase for themselves i)rivi- 
leges and settlements in Bengal.'-* 


that they were led by a female ujwii a horse of wood, to whlcli their magic 
had given animation. The Ikjpoot Zemindars, near Delhi, joining the insur- 
gents, Aurungzeb began to be alarmed, and scut a considerable force against 
them, directing the men to wear prayers and anmlets upon their persons as 
counter-charms against the conjuvatiou of the enemy. These were no myste- 
rious slips written by his hand, but passages from the Koran, which the Mo- 
haramedans very commonly wear. There is very little authority for In'; supposed 
observation, and it is not likely that he would have spokeiiof the fairliofintldels 
as “ too much religion.” The affair was clearly a sudden and aimle.ss rising of 
tho peasantry and iandlioldcrs, originating in an insignificant quarrel, hut ex- 
pressing the prevailing feelings of the country, provoked by the exaction and 
i tyranny of the imperial government. It owed neither its commencement nor 
its extent to “ the power of sujierstitlon.”— W. 

1 Tlie I’ousta is thus described by the physician, Bernier. Ce pousta n*est 
autre clmse que du pavot ^erasd qu’oii laisse la nuit tremper dans de I’ean ; e’est 
ce qu'on fait ordhiairement boire h Goualeor, k ces princt^s auxcpiels on ne vent 
pas faire couper la teste; e’est la preinlbre cho.‘.e qu’im leur porte le matin, et 
on ne leur donne point k manger qu ils n’en ayeiit bu uno grande tassc, on Ics 
laisseroit plutbt mourir de faim ; cela lesfaitdevenir maigresetmourir insen- 
slblement, perdant, peu k pen les forces et I’entendement, et devenns cornme tout 
endormis et dtourdis, et e’est par Ik qu’on dit qu’on s’estdefaitde Sepe-Chekouh, 
du petit tils de MorM, et de Soliinan mgme. Bernier, ilist. de la dernibre 
volut. des Kstats du Grand Mogul, p. 170. It is said, that when tho gallant 
Soliman was, by the treacliery.of the Rajaof Serinagur, delivered into tho cruel 
hands of Aurungzeb, and introduced into his presence, when every one was 
Struck with the noble appearance of tho graceful and manly youth, he entreated 
that he might be immediately beheaded ; and not reserved to the lingering 
destruction of the pousta ; when the hypocritical Aurungzeb forbade him to fear, 
adding, that he was cautious, but not cruel, Bernier, Ibid, p. 168 . Dow, Reign 
of Aurungzeb, ch. iv. 

* Bernier, (Ev6nemcns Particul. des Estats du Mogul, p. 88—101) s^aks of 
these Portuguese as Infamous bui aneers; and their own historian, Faria de 
Souza, coiiutenanfes the aHsertii.n. which miirht have been founded uuon the 
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BOOK III. The mistake of a secretary was near involving the em- 
CHAP. IV. pire, not only in hostilities with the whole force of Persia, 

but in all the horrors of a civil war. Aurungzeb, who had 

16G8. complimented upon ascending the throne by em- 

bassies from the Khan of the Dsbeks, and from Abbas 11. 
Shah of Persia, proposed, after settling the affairs of his 
government, to make the suitable return. Tlie secretary 
who composed the letters, addressed to the respective 
sovereigns, inadvertently designated the Shah by no higher 
title than belonged to the Khan of the Usbeks. This was 
interpreted as a meditated insult ; and resented by a de- 
claration of liostilities. Aurungzeb wished to explain the 
mistake ; but his ambassador was not admitted even to an 
audience. His own weapons were tried against him ; and 
he added an illustrious instance to prove, that he who is 
practised in the arts of deception, is not always the 
hardest to deceive. Of tlio Mohammedan army and 
officers of tlic Mogul empire, as some were Moguls, some 
Afghans, some Turks, and some Usbeks, so a large pro- 
portion were Persians, among whom was the Vizir himself, 
The fidelity of this part of his subjects, Aurungzeb was 
by no means willing to try, in a war with their native 
country. A letter was intercepted from Abbas, addressed 
to the Vizir himself, importing that a conspiracy existed 
among the Persian nobles to seize the Emperor when he 
should take the fieM. AurungzeB was transported with 
apprehension and rage. He issued a sudden order to the 
city guards to siirroimd the houses of the Persian Om- 
rahs, which they were forbidden to quit under pain of 
death. Aurungzeb found himself on the brink of a preci- 
pice. The Persian chiefs were numerous and powerful; 
a common danger united them ; the descendants of the 
Afghan nobility, who formed a considerable propoi-tion of 
the men in power, and hated the Moguls, by whom the 
Afghan dynasty had been driven from the throne, were 
very likely, to make common cause with the Persians. 
Even if guilty, he beheld appalling danger in attempting 
to punish them ; but ho now reflected that he might have 
been deceived, and wished only for the means of a decent 

reports of enemies. 'Hie Portuguese followed their merchandise as their chief 
occupation, but like the English and Dutch of the same period, had no objection 
to plunder, wlien it fell in their way. 
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retreat. lie sent for some of the principal Omrahs ; but BOOK HI. 
they excused themselves from attendance. All had as- chap. iv. 

sembled their friends and dependents; fortified their 

houses, and waited the appeal to arms. After a suspense 
of two days, the princess Jehanara arrived. She had been 
sent for, express, upon the first alarm. The favourite 
daughter of Shah Jehan, by whom the Persians had alwa*ys 
been distinguished and exalted, might render, by her me- 
diation, the most important assistance. After a short 
conference with the Emperor, she presented herself in 
her chair at the door of the Yizir. This was an act of 
supreme confidence and honour. The door of the man- 
sion flew open ; the Vizir hastened to the hall of audi- 
ence, and prostmted himself at the foot of the throne. 
Aurungzeb descended, and embraced him. Convinced 
that he had been deceived, he now sought only to ob- 
literate all memory of the offence ; and with some loss of 
reputation, and a remainder of disgust in the breasts of 
some of the Omrahs, ho recovered himself from the dan- 
gerous position in which a moment of rashness had placed 
him. Shah Abbas, in the meantime, with a large army, 
was upon his march towards the confines of India ; and 
Aurungzeb, who had sent forward his son Mauzim to 
harass the enemy, but not to fight, made rapid prepara- 
tions to meet him in person. Shah Abbas, however, died 
in the camp, before ho arrived at the scene of action. His 
successor wished to mount the throne, free from the em- 
barrassment of an arduous war ; and Aurungzeb was more 
intent upon gaining conquests in the Deccan, than in 
Persia. An accommodation, therefore, was easily made.^ 

These transactions were all contained within the first 
ten years of the reign of Arungzeb, during which several 
events had already occurred in the Deccan. A new enemy 
had arisen, whose transactions were not as yet alarming, 
but who had already paved the way to revolutions of the 
greatest importance. This was Sivajee, the founder of 
the Mahratta empire ; a power which began when the 
empire of the Moguls was m its utmost strength ; and 
rose 'to greatness upon its ruins. In the mountainous 
regions which extended from tne borders of Guzerat to 
Canara, beyond the island of Goa, lived a race of Hindus, 

* Duw, Rcii^u of Aurungzeb, cli. vi. 
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BOOK HI. who resembled the mountaineers in almost all the other 
’chap. IV. parts of Hindustan, that is, were a people still more rude 

and uncivilised than the inhabitants of the plains, and at 

the same time far more hardy and warlike. They con- 
consisted of various tribes or communities, to some of 
which (it appears not to how many) the name of Mahratta, 
afterwards extended to them all, was applied.^ Sivajee 
was the son of Shahjee, a Hindu in the service of Ibra- 
him Adil Shah, King of Beejapore, from whom he received 
a jaghir in the Carnatic, with a command of ten thousand 
horse.- Sivajee, when very young, was sent along with 
his mother to reside at Poonah, of which, as a zemindary, 
his father had obtained a grant, and of which he intrusted 
the management, together with the charge of his wife and 
son, to one of his officers, named Dadajee Punt. The 
mother of Sivajee was an object of aversion to her hus- 
band ; and the son shared in the neglect which was the 
lot of his mother. He grow up under Dadajee to vigour, 
both of body and mind ; and at seventeen years of age 
engaged a number of banditti, and ravaged the neigh- 
bouring districts. Dadajee, afraid of being made to an- 
swer for these enormities, and ‘unable to restrain them, 
swallowed poison, and died ; when Sivajee took possession 
of the Zemindary, increased the number of his troops, 


1 Mheerut, or Mharat,the name of a district, Vhichniidcr the Deccan ce so vc- 
rei^ms was part of the ])roviiicc of Dowlatubad, may in former a^es, says Mr. 
Jonathan Scott, have given mime to a larger division ofDckkan and tlicoriginai 
country of the Maiirattas. Scott’s Deccan, Introd. p. x. Ibid . i. 3‘2. The Mah- 
nitta language extends along the coast from the island of Bardez to the river 
Tapti. Orme, Hisbtr. Frag. p. 57. It is said by Col. Wilks, (Hist. Sketches, 
p. 0) that “from llcder the Mahratta language is spread over the whole country 
to the riortliwestward of the Canara, and of a line wliich, passing considerahly to 
the eastward of Dowlatabad, forms an irregular sweep until it touches the Tapti, 
and follows the course of that river to the western sea— but that in the geogra- 
phical tables of the Hindus, the name of Maharashtra, and by contraction Mali- 
ratta desuin (or countrj’) seems to have been more particularly appropriated to 
the eastern portion of tliis great region, Including Haglana, pan of Berar and 
Kandeish ; the western was known by its present name Coiiean.” 

This is an error. Sliahjee was never in the service oi Ibralilm Adil Shah': 
He was at first in tlie service of Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar, and held a prin- 
cipal command ; he afterwards joined the Moguls, then transferred his assistance 
to Mohammed Adil Shah for as^on, but returned to Ahmednagar, aspired to 
the regency, and set up a prince of the Nizam Shahl dynasty. In tills character 
he was in alliance with the Saltan of Beejapore, and equally the object of the 
hostility of Shah Jehan. The power of the Kmperor being more than he could 
oppose, he petitioned to be allowed to serve under the Mogul government, but 
lie was told that he might take service witli Beejapore. He accordingly passed 
the remainder of his life as a dependant upon the Beejapore prince, holding 
the districts of Poona and Sopa. Duff's History of the Mahrattas, vol. i. 
-W. 
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and raised contributions in all the neighbouring districts. BOOK III. 
Such was the commencement of the foi*tuuos of Sivajee.* chap. iv. 

Of his ancestry, the following is the account presented ■ 
to us. His father was the son of Malojee ; and Malojee 
was the son of Baiiga Bonsla, a son of the Rana of Odi- 
poor, by a woman of an inferior caste.- The degradation 
of Bauga Bonsla, from the impurity and baseness of his 
birth, drove him to seek, among strangers, that respect 
which ho was denied at home. He served, during a part 
of his life, a Raja, possessing a Zemindaree in the province 
of Kandesh ; and afterwards purchased for himself a Ze- 
mindaree in the neighbourhood of Poonah, where he 
resided till his death. His son Mabjee entered the ser- 
vice of a Mahratta chief, in which he acquired so much 
distinction as to obtain the daughter of his master in 
marriage for his son. This son was Shahjee, and Sivajee 
was the fruit of the marriage. But Shahjee, having 
quarrelled with his father-in-law, repaired to the king of 
Bejapore, and received an establishment in the Carnatic. 

He here joined the Polygar of Mudkul in a war upon the 
Raja of Tanjore ; and having defeated the Raja, the vic- 
tors quarrelled about the division of the territory. Shah- 
jee defeated the Polygar, took possession of both Mudkul 
and Tanjore ; and having married another wife, by whom 
he had a son, named Ekojee, he left him and his posterity 
Rajas of Tanjore, till they sunk into dependants of the 
East India Company.^* 


* Anrungzebe’s Operations in the Dekkan, translated by Scott, p. 6. 

* Mallojce was the son of Jiapjee, and married Deepa Bli} c, the sister of Bnnga 
or Bunj^o-Bhoiislay. No person ever thought of making the Ifttter the son of a 
Rana of Ondipore, althouKli a legend is known intimating the descent of the 
Bhonslay family from the Kaja of Atewar. Duirs Mahratta History, i. 89. S. e 
also Tod’s Kiijastliaii, i. 235.— W. 

* Aurungzebe’s Operations in the Deccan, a translation from a Persian manu- 
script, by Jonathan Scott, p.G;— Appendix A. to Lord Wellesley’s Notes on the 
Mahratta war ;-K.ist India Papers, printed by the House of Colnmons, lH04, p. 
255. Lord Wellesley seems to liaVe followed Scott. Kkogee,aa he is called by 
Mr. Orme and others, is written Angojeein Mr. Scott’s translation, p. 32. The 
history and origin of tlie family is ndnted with considerable variations, by Col. 
Wilks, on Alahratta authorities. (Hist. Sketches, chap, iii.) But if Hindu au- 
thority were better than Persian (and it is far h|fcrior), the facts arc not worth 
the trouble of a critical comi)arisun. It is of rome importance to state Avbat is 
related (ibid.) by Wilks, that Shahjee went second in command in the army of 
the King of Beejapiire which proceeded to the conquest of tlie Carnatic in 1G38 ; 
that he was left provincial governor '.f all the Beejapoie conquests in the Carna- 
tic, when the general in chief returned to the capital : that his first residence was 
at Bangalore, but that he afterwards aeems to have divided his time between 
Colar and Balapoor. Wilks infers by some grants of land by Siiawjcc, of which 
the writings still remain, tliat he atiected Independence of the declinhig govern- 
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BOOK III. When Sivajee, upon the death of Dadajee, seized the 
CHAP, IV. Zemindaree of Poonali, his father was too much occupied 

— in the East to he able to interfere. Auruiigzeb was at 

1CC8. moment hastening his preparations for the war 

with his brothers ; and invited Sivajee to join his stand- 
ards. The short-sighted Hindu insulted his messenger, 
and reproached Aurungzeb himself with his double trea- 
son against a king and a father. He improved the interval 
of distraction in the Mogul empire ; took the strong 
fortress of Rayree, or Rajegur. which he fixed upon as the 
scat of his government; and added to it Poriiiideh, Jegiieh, 
and several districts dependent on the king of Beejapore. 
The threats of that power, now little formidable, restrained 
not his career of plunder and usurpation. He put to 
death, by treachery, the Rajah of Jaowlec, and seized his 
territory and treasure ; plundered the rich and manufac- 
turing city of Kallean ; took Madury, Purdliaungur, Raja- 
pore, Sungarpore, and an island belonging to the Portu- 
guese. At length, the Beejapore government sent an army, 
to suppress him. He deceived the general with profes- 
sions of repentance and oilers of submission ; stabbed 
him to the heart at a conference ; cut to pieces his army 
deprived of its leader ; and rapidly took possession of the 
whole region of Kokun or Concan, the country lying be- 
tween the Ciliauts and the sea, from Goa to Daman. 

When Aurungzeb, upon the defeat of his rivals, sent 
Sliaista Khan, with the rank of Ameer al Omrah, or head 
of the Omrahs, to comniiuid in the Deccan, the Raja 
Jesswunt Sing, who had redeemed his treachery in the 
battle against Sliujali, by his subsequent dereliction of the 
cause of Dara, was invested about the same time with 
the government of Guzerat. As soon as Aurungzeb had 
leisure to attend to the progress of Sivajee, the viceroy of 
Guzerat was commanded to co-operate with the viceroy 
of the Deccan, in reducing and chastising the Mahratta 
adventurer. Sivajee could not resist the torrent wKich 


ineiit which he had served. The acquisitlou of Taiijorc was made, as the Colonel 
thinks, not hy Sliawjee, but after his death by Kkojee bis son ; and his accom- 
plice was not the K^a or Polygar of Mudkul, but the Naik of Madura, which 
however appears to have been called Mudkul by the Persian historians. Naik 
and Polyt^ur were Hindu names of (rovernors of districts, who, as often as tliey 
dared to assume independence, affected the title of Raja. Naik was a title of 
Inferior dignity to Polj gar. 
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now rolled against him. The strong fortress of Jegneh BOOK III. 
was taken. The Ameer al Omrah advanced to Poonah, chap. iv. 
where he took up his residence. Here a band of assassins 
made their way to his bed in the night. Ho himself was 
wounded in the hand, by which he warded ofi‘ a blow from 
his head, and his son was slain. The assassins escaped, 
and Sivajee himself was understood to have been among 
them. Circumstances indicated treachery ; and the sus- 
picions of Shaista Khan fell upon Jesswunt Sing. These 
two generals were recalled ; and after an interval of two 
years, during which the Prince Mohammed Maiizim, or 
8hah Aulum, held the government of the Deccan, two 
other generals, Jey Sing and Dillcer Khan, were sent to 
prosecute the war against the Mahratta chief. Jey Sing 
was the Ihija of Abuir,' and Dilleer was a Patan Omrah, 
and both had obtained high rank as generals in the ser- 
vice of Shah Jehan ; and being chosen for their merit as 
the fittest to guide and enlighten Soliman, when sent 
against Shujah, were the chiefs whom Aurungzcb had 
gained to betray their master, and debauch his army. 

Before the arrival of these generals, Sivajeo had, with 
great address, surprised and plundered Surat, a city of 
importance and renown ; the chief port of tho Mogul 
empire ; and that from which the holy pilgrims com- 
menced their voyage to the tomb of tlio prophet. The 


1 The inountuinous districts, ly lichvecn the provinces of Agra and Giuerat, 
and forming part of the provinces of Mnhva and Ajmere, were inhabited by a 
race of warlike Hindus, named lta}po(»ts, who, from pride of superior prowess, 
claimed to be of a higher caste tliau the mass of other Hindus. Tlicv had been 
divi<led into three principal Rajaships ; tlmt of Abnir or Ambeer, called after- 
jvards Jeypore and Jycnagur, on the borders of Agra ; that of Jodepore or Mar*' 
M'ur, south-west from Abnir, approaching the centre of Ajmere : and lastly that 
of Chitorc, called also Odeypore, from mother city, lying fiirtlier south. Of 
these Uajus the most powerlul had been the Kaja of Cliitore, whose distinctive 
title was liana. Jesswunt Sing, the Hnja of Jodporc, having married the daugh- 
ter of the last Rana, had merged those two kingdoms of Rajpoots into one . Mr. 
Urrae seems not to have been aware of the marriage of Jesswunt Sing, and of 
its effects : as he mentions with some surprise, that the name of the Raja of 
Chitore nowhere appears in the history' of the present transactions. Bernier, 
Revol. p. 52, 53; Dow, Reign of Shah Jehan, cli. v. p. 212; Scott, ut supra, iv 
10 ; Memoirs of Eradut Khan, p. IH ; Reimel’s Memoir, Introd. p. cxxxii. To 
the above nations of Rajpoots should also beaded those of Bondcla, or Bunded 
cund, a district between the provinces of Agra wid Malwa, extending from Jey- 
pore, by Gualior and Callinger, as for as Benares. Memoirs of Kradut Khan,, 
p. 17 ; Rennel, ut supra, p. cxxxii.— M. 

For further and more accurate inf irmatlon ’•egarding the states and tribes of 
Central and Western India, see Malcolm's Central India and Tod’s Ilajas- 
tlian. There Is no such name as Abnir in 1 od, and it is probably a misreading 
of Amber. The three princlpalitlci> are more correctly termed Amber, Marwar 
and Mewar.— VV. 

VOL. IL U 
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BOOK HI. operations of the new commanders turned the tide in 
CHAP. IV. Mahratta affairs. Tho armies of Sivajee were driven from 

tho field ; his country was plundered ; and Poorundeh, a 

strong fortress, in which he had placed his women and 
treasures, was besieged. It was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, when Sivajec, unarmed, presented himself at one 
of tho outposts of tho imperial camp, and demanded to 
be led to the general. Professing conviction of his folly, 
in attempting to contend with the Mogul power, he craved 
the pardon of his disobedience, and offered to the Em- 
peror his services, along with twenty forts, which he 
would immediately resign. Jey Sing embraced the pro- 
posal ; and Sivajee obeyed the imperial order, to wait 
upon the Emperor at Delhi. Sivajec had offered to con- 
duct the war in Ivandahar against tho Persians. Had he 
been received with the honour to wdiich he looked, ]\e 
might have been gained to tho Mogul service, and the 
empire of the Mahrattas would not have begun to exist. 
But Aurungzel), who might easily have despatched, re- 
solved to humble the adventurer. AVlien presented in 
the hall of audience, he was placed among the infeiior 
Ornrahs ; which affected him to such a degree, that he 
wei)t and fainted away. He now meditated, and with 
great address, contrived the means of escape. Leaving 
his son, a boy, with a ih’ahmcn, whom lie knew at Muttra, 
and who afterwards conducted him safe to his father, he 
travelled as a pilgrim to Juggernaut, and thence by the 
way of Hyderabad to his own country.^ 

The Prince Shah Aulum, and the Rajah Jeeswunt Sing, 
were sent to supersede tlie Raja Jey Sing, who was sus- 
pected of an understanding with Sivajee, and died on liis 
way to the imperial presence.® Tho change was favour- 
able to Sivajee ; because Josswuiit Sing, who had but 


• Scott, ut supra, p. 1 1 - 1 7. Mr. Oniie, from scattered reports, has stated the 
circumstances differently. Historical Kraf?. p. 17, &c. 

^Not without suspicion of poison. Mr. Scott’s author, who probably wished 
to spare AurunRzeb, says, by his moonshee, or secretary (p. 17). Mr. Ormc 
says, by order of Aurungzel) (p. 27). But the Ilaja was worn out with age and 
laborious services ; and the only poison, perhaps, was the anguish of disgrace. 
He is praised by the Mohammedan historians as the most eminent, in personal 
qualities, of all the Hindus tliey had yet known ; accomplislied In Persian and 
Arabian learning. His successor, of whom more will be heard liereaftcr, 
was celebrated for his astronomical learning, and for the observatory which 
he erected at Jeypore.' Memoirs of Eradut Khan, p. 18. Note (1) by 
Scott. 
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little affection to the imperial service, allowed the war to BOOK III. 
linger, and discontents and jealousies to breed in the ciiaimv. 

army. Sivajee was not inactive. Imuiodiately upon his — 

arrival he took royal titles, and struck coins in his name. 1G71-H1. 
His troops, in consequenco of his previous arrangements, 
had been well kept on foot during his absence ; and he 
attacked immediately the Mogul territories and forts. 

Surat was again plundered; he recovered all the forts 
which he had resigned, and added some now districts to 
his former possessions. 

The weakness of Heejapore made liim look upon the 
territories of tliat declining state as Ins easiest prey. 

Neitlier upon that, however, nor any otlier enterpiise, 
could he proceed with safety, till his forts were supplied 
with provisions; and provisions, w'hile pressed by the 
Mogul arms, he found it difficult, if not impossible, to 
supply. He seems never to have distrusted his own ad- 
dress any more tliau his courage. By a letter to Jesswuiit 
Smg, ho avci’red, that only because his life was in clanger 
had lie fled from the imperial presence, where his fiiithful 
offers of services had been treated with scorn ; that still 
he desired to return within tlic walks of obedience ; and 
wouhl place liis son in the inipcrial service, if any com- 
mand in the army, not dishonourable, was bestowed upon 
liim. The stratagem succeeded to his wish ; he obtained 
a truce, during which he siqiplicd his forts ; lie dexierousl}' 
withdrew his son from the Mogul army ; with little re - 
?-i stance lie took possession of several important districts 
beloiigijig to Beejapore ; compelled the king to pay him 
a contribution of three lacs of pagodas, and the King of 
Golcoiida to pay him another of four.^ 

The Emperor, displeased witli Jesswuut Sing, as well on 
account of the ill success of the war, as the divisions 
and jealousies which reigned in the army, recalled him ; 
and several generals were successively sent to conduct 
affairs under Aulum Shah. In the mean time, the Mah- 
rattas plundered the adjoining countries, retreating with 
the spoil to their forts, in spite of all the efforts of the 
imperial commanders. At last, in 1(371, the Prince liim- 

^ bilks, (p. 33) says nine, upon what authorities he, as usual, o.uits to 
state. 
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BOOK IIL self was recalled. An Omrah, titled Bahadur Khan/ suc- 
CHAP. IV. ceeded him ; and retained the government till the year 

1676. During these years, the war produced no remark- 

1681. able event, though it was prosecuted with considerable 
activity, and without intermission. The efforts of the 
Viceroy were divided and weakened by hostilities with 
Beejapore and Golconda ; which, though they had con- 
tributed to the fall of those languishing states, had aided 
the rising power of Sivajee. In 1677, that chieftain af- 
fected to enter into an alliance with the King of Golconda 
against the King of Beejapore and the Moguls; and 
marched into the territory of Golconda at the head of an 
army of 40,000 horse. He proceeded to make conquests 
with great appearance of fidelity ; but placed Mahratta 
governors in all the fortresses, and enriched himself by 
plunder. He obtained possession of the impregnable for- 
tress of Gingee by treachery. Ho laid siege to Vellore, 
which defended itself during more than four months. An 
interview took place between Sivajee and Ekojee, the 
latter of whom, perceiving the insatiable appetite of his 
brother for power, trembled for his dominions. Before 
he had time, however, to conquer everything to the north 
of the Coleroon, he was recalled to his western dominions,'-* 
Dilleer Khan, who succeeded Bahadur, carried on the 
war in a similar manner, and was superseded by Bahatlur, 
who received the command anew, tn 1681. The most re- 
markable occurrence, dmiiig the administration of Dilleer, 
was the arrival in his camp of the son of Sivajee, who 
had incurred the displeasure of his father, and tied for 
protection to the Moguls. The event was regarded as 
fortunate, and a high rank was bestowed upon the young 
Mahratta ; but Sivajee soon found means to regain his 
confidence, and .he had the good fortune to make his 
escape a little time before his father terminated his inde- 
fatigable and extraordinary career. 

During all the time of these great and multiplied trans- 
actions, a naval war, which we hear of for the first time 

1 His proper titles were Khan-jchan-Bahddar Eokaltash— though called by 
■ Scott, Baliadar Khan.— W. 

2 This expedition into the Carnatic is noticed by Scott, nt supra, p. 32 ; by 
Orme, Hist. Frag. p. 82—87. Col. Wilks, however, (ch. ill. ut supra) has given 
the most distinct account, and is here followed, 
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m the history of India, was carried on between Sivajee BOOK III. 
and his enemies. At the commencement of his exploits, chap. iv. 

a chief, distinguished by the name of Siddee Jore, had 

the government of the town of Dunda Rajapore, a sea- 
port to the southward of Bombay, belonging to the King 
of Beojapore ; and at the same time, the command of the 
fleet, which that sovereign had formed to protect his 
maritime dominions and their trade from the naval ene- 
mies which now infested the coasts of India. While 
Siddee Jore was endeavouring to signalize himself against 
Sivajee in another quarter, that ingenious adventurer ar- 
.rived unexpectedly at Dunda Rajapore, and obtained pos- 
session of it by a stratagem. The loss of this important 
place so enraged the king against Sidde Jore that he 
procured his assassination. At the time of the capture 
of Dunda Rajapore, however, the heir of Siddee Jore was 
ill tho command of the fleet, which lay at the fortified 
island of Gingerah, before the town. When the outrage 
was committed upon his father by tho King of Beejapore, 
ho tendered his services to Aurungzeb, with the fort of 
Gingerah, and the whole of the Beejapore fleet. The 
offer, of course, was greedily accepted. Siddee, it appears, 
was a name, which was applied in common to those Abys- 
sinian adventurers, who had passed over, in great numbers, 
from their own country into the service of the kings of 
the Deccan ; and had there frequently engrossed a great 
proportion of the principal offices of state. Of this class 
of men was the admiral who had now enlisted himself in 
the Mogul service. He was joined by a great number of 
his family and countrymen. He himself was called the 
Siddee, by way of distinction ; his principal officers had 
the term Siddee prefixed to their names ; and his crews 
and followers were in general denominated the Siddees, 

They carried on an active warfare along the whole western 
coast of India, and were not only dangerous and trouble- 
some enemies to Sivajee, but formidable even to the 
British and other European traders, who frequented the 
coast.* 

Sivajee breathed his last in bis fortress of Rayree, on 
the 5th of April, 1682, of an inflammation in his chest, 
at the early age of fifty-two ; having displayed a fertility 

» Orme»3 Uvst. Kicg.p. 2 to 11, 79 to 81. 
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BOOK III. of invention, adapted to his ends ; and a firmness of mind 
CHAP. IV. in the pursuit of them, which have seldom been equalled, 

— probably never surpassed. With the exception of the 

1682 . fe^ districts possessed by the Europeans, his do- 
minions, at the time of his death, comprehended, along 
the western coast of India, an extent of about 400 miles in 
length by 120 in breadth, and from the river Mirzeou in the 
south to Versal in the north. Of the detached forts, which 
at one time he had garrisoned in the Carnatic, only one 
or two appear to have at this time remained in his hands.' 

During these transactioirs in the south, we are not in- 
formed of any other emergency which called the attention 
of Aurungzeb from the ordinary details of his adminis- 
tration, ex(!epting a war with the Patans or Afghans, 
who infested the northern provinces, and another, v/hich 
the Emperor himself pi'ovokcd, with the Rajpoots of A j mere 
and Malwa. 

Tlio Governor of Pcshawur, to punisiran incursion of 
the Patans, had, in 1673, pursued them to their mountains, 
where ho allowed himself to bo entangled in the defiles, 
and was cut off with his whole army. A Patan, who had 
served in the armies of Sultan Shujah, and bore a strong 
resemblance to his person, gave birth to a report, that the 
Sultan had made his escape from Arracan. The Patans 
proclaimed him King of India ; and all the tribes of that 
people were summoned to join ^Vir forces to place him 
upon his throne. They were aide, it is said, had they 
united, to bring into the field 150,000 men ; and Aurung- 
zeb was roused by the magnitude of the danger. He took 
the field in person, and crossed the Indus, about the close 
of the year 1674. The war lasted for about fifteen months, 
during which the Patans were driven from the more ac- 
cessible country ; and Aurungzeb was too cautious to 
penetrate among the mountains. A chain of forts was 
established to restrain them ; and the governor, whom he 
left at Peshawur, having exerted himself to gain the con- 
fidence of the Patan chiefs, drew them to an entertainment 
at that 2 >Iace, and murdered them along with their at- 
tendants. Though Aurungzeb disowned the action, he 
obtained not the credit of being ’averse to it.® 

> Ibid p. 133, 134. Wilks says he died in 1680, (ubi supra, p. 91.) 

2 Orme’s Hist. Trag. p. 68— 12. 
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It is probable that Auruugzeb, from political motives, BOOK III, 
projected the reduction of the Rajpoot states, viewing with chap, iv, 
jealousy the existence of so great an independent power — — 
(able, it is said, to bring 200,000 men into the field), in the 
heart of his dominions, lie put on, however, the mask of 
religion, and began the execution of a project, or pretended 
project, for the forcible con verfuon of the Hindus to the 
religion of the faithful. Jesswunt Sing, the j\faharaja, or 
Great Raja, as ho was called,' having died, near Kabul, in 
16S1, his children, on their return to their native country, 
were ordered to bo conducted to court, whore he insisted 
on their being rendered Mohammedans. Their Rajpoot 
attendants contrived their escaix), and fled with tlieiii to 
their ow]i coimtiy. The Jhnperor revenged the disobedi- 
ence by a war, wliich he conducted in person. His nume- 
rous forces drove the Rajpoots from tlie more accessible 
parts of tbeir diliicult country ; but they held possession 
of their mountains and fastnesses ; and the war degene- 
rated into a tedious and inefFectual struggle. Aurungzeb 
sat down at Ajmere, wlicrc he superintended, at a less iu- 
conveuient distance, the operations in the Deccan, as well 
as the war with the Rajpoots.- 

fcJainba, or Samhajee, the eldest son of Sivajee, succeeded 
to his throne, but not witliout a competitor, in a younger 
brother, whose adliorcnts created him considerable danger, 
till the principal among them wore all put to death. While 
the war was carried on between the Mahratta and the im- 
perial generals in the Deccan, as it had been for several 
years, by sudden inroads on tlie one side, and pursuit on 
the other ; but witli few important advantages on either ; 

Akbar, one of the younger sons of Aurungzeb, who was 
emidoycd in tlie war against the Rajpoots, turned his 
standards against liis father, being offered assistance by 
the enemy whom ho was sent to subdue. One of Aurung- 
zeb’s tried artifices, that of raising jealousy between asso- 
ciates, enabled him to defeat the first attempt of Akbar, 
who fled from the country of the Rajpoots, and took refuge 
with Sambajee. 

Both Sambajee and Auiuugzcb kne^\ the value of the 

^ The title was not peculiar to Jeswunt SLig. Every Hindu prince or Baja 
takes also the epithet of Malid-raj: .— W. 

2 Scott’s Operations of AurungZi.b in the Deccan, p. 53. Orme, ut supra, p. 

100-105, aiuU 19-121. 
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BOOK III. acquisition. The prince was received with extraordinary 
<JHAP. IV. honours, by the Mahratta chief, who would not sit in his 

pre.sence. And Aurungzeb, resolving to extinguish the 

1087. enemy who had so long troubled his government in the 
south, arrived with a vast army at Aurungabad, in 1684. 
After the attack and defence of some forts, with no im- 
portant result, the prince Shah Aulum wa3 sent into the 
Concan, to reduce the Mahratta fortresses on the sea-coast. 
He found it impossible to procure provisions ; the climate 
disagreed with the Mogul troops, and he was obliged to 
return with only a remnant of his army.^ 

In 1687, the Emperor resolved upon the final reduction 
of the Mohammedan kingdoms of the Deccan, Hyderabad 
or Golconda, and Beejapore, which displayed a greater 
residue of strength and resources, than their reduced con- 
dition had led him to expect, From Ahmednuggur, where 
the grand camp had already arrived, he moved as far as 
Sholapore, and sent one army towards Hyderabad, another 
towards Beejapore. 

The general, who led the army of the King of Hydera- 
bad, betrayed his trust, and passed over to the enemy, 
upon which the King abandoned the open country, and 
shut himself up in the fort of Golconda. Hyderabad was 
taken and plundered. That the Sultan Mauzim, however, 
who commanded, might not have the honour, which he 
was wise enough not to covet, of%aking Golconda, Aurung- 
zeb accepted the humble terms which were offered by 
the King, and reserved his destruction till another ojv 
portunity. 

Beejapore made considerable resistance, which was 
aided by scarcity. After the city had been besieged for 
some time, the Emperor proceeded to the attack in per- 
son. Famine at last compelled the garrison to surrender ; 
and the young King was delivered into the hands of 
Aurungzeb.* 

He received, about the same time, intelligence of ano- 
ther agreeable event, the departure of Sultan Akbar, from 
the Mahratta country to Persia. As this lessened greatly, 
in the eyes of Aurungzeb, the importance of immediate 
operations against the Mahrattas, he turned from Beejapore 

1 Scott, ut 8npra, p. .'^4— G4| Orme Hist. Frag. p. 134—162. 

2 Scott, ut supra, p, 65—73. 
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towards Golconda. Shah Aulum, with his sons, was seized BOOK III. 
and put in confinement, for remonstrating, it is said, ciup.iv. 

against the treachery aimed at the unfortunate King of 

Golconda, who had submitted under jdedge of honour to K)90-99. 
himself. Aurungzeb, in truth, was incurably jealous of his 
son, because heir to his throne, and was stimulated to ease 
his mind of a part of its load of terror and distrust. Gol- 
conda was invested, and, after a siege of seven months, fell 
by that treachery, the benefit of which Aurungzeb made 
it his constant endeavour to procure. He had now the 
two sovereigns of the Deccan in his hands, and the reduc- 
tion of the outstanding forts wss all that remained to com- 
plete the extension of the Mogul dominion to the farthest 
limit of the Carnatic.^ 

Tliis important success was immediately followed by an 
event which the Emperor regarded as peculiarly fortunate. 

His spies brought intelligence, that Sambajee, at one of 
Ills forts in the mountains not far distant, was spending 
his time in a round of his favourite pleasures, and very 
imperfectly on his guard. A body of troops was des- 
patched to surprise him, and he was, in fact, taken pri- 
soner. Sambajee was too formidable to bo permitted to 
live ; but the Emperor polluted his fortune by glutting his 
eyes with the butchery of his enemy, who relaxed not 
his haughtiness in the presence of death. The efficacy of 
Sambajee’s talents, which were not inconsiderable, was 
obstructed by his immoderate passion for women, which 
his father predicted would lead him to his ruin. 

The Emperor followed up hi.s advantage with activity, 
and immediately sent an army into the Concan. Its ope- 
rations were highly successful ; and liayreo, which Sam- 
bajee and his father had made their capital, together with 
the wives and infant son of that chieftain, fell into the 
hands of the victor.* 

Kama, however, the brother of Sambajee, escaped from 
the Concan, and, crossing by the way of Seringaipatam to 

^ The greatest part of the Carnatic had belonged to the Rajas of Beejanugger, 
ki the llonrishing state of that empire. After the redaction of that state by the 
Moliainmedan powers of the Deccan, it was divided between the states of Gol- 
conda and Beejapore. Aurungzebo'd Operations in the Deccan, Scott, p. 73, 

74,75. Orme,p. 119-130. 

* Scott, lit supra, p. 77—80 ; Oi me, p. 230—234. Wilks (p. 215) says It was 
taken in 1698. 
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BOOK III. the Carnatic, threw himself into the fort of Gingee, which 
CHAP, IV. was a place of great strength, and by the obstinacy of its 

" ' resistance, or the interested delays of the imperial gene* 

1700-07. retarded the settlement of the Deccan for several 
years. It gave occupation to a great part of the imperial 
army from the year 1692 to the year 1700 ; and during 
that period kept the reduction of the Carnatic incomplete. 

The Emperor turned his whole attention to the final 
subjugation of the Mahrattas, and penetrated into the 
country Avith his principal army. But while ho was em- 
ployed ill the reduction of forts, the Mahrattas, under 
various chiefs, issued from their mountains, and s[)i’cading 
over the ncAvly-coiupicrcd countries of Beejapore and 
Golconda, and even the provinces of Berar, Kandcsli, and 
Malwa, carried great plunder back with them, and left 
devastation behind. The imperial forces marched to 
oppose them in all directions, and easily conquered them 
in battle Avhcii they could bring them to an action. But 
the Mahrattas clmled rencounter, retired to their moun- 
tains when pursued, hung upon the rear of their enemy 
when obliged to return, ami resumed their devastations 
whenever they found the country cleared of the troops 
which opiiosed them. The Emperor persevered Avith great 
obstinacy in besieging the forts in the accessible parts of 
the ^lahratta country ; the gi’catcr part of Avhich fell into 
his hands. But during that ti&io the Mahratt as so en- 
riched themselves by plundering tlio imperial dominions, 
and so increased in multitude and power, being joined by 
vast numbers of the Zemindars in the countries Avhich they 
repeatedly overran, tliat the advantages of the Avar Avere 
decidedly in their faA'our, and the administration of 
Aiirungzeb betrayed the infirmities of age. The moro 
powerful Omrahs, avIio maintained numerous troops, and 
Avere able to chastise invaders, his jealous policy made 
him afraid to trust with the command of provinces. lie 
made choice of persons without reputation and poAver, 
Avho abandoning the defence of their provinces, to which 
they Avere unequal, Avero satisfied Avith enriching them- 
selves by the plunder of the people. Under so defective 
a government, the Mahrattas found the whole country 
south from the Nerbudda open to their incursions. The 
Emperor persevered in his attempts to subduo them. In 
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that harassing and unavailing stmggle were the years con- BOOK III. 
Slimed wliich intervened till Iiis death. This event took chap. iv. 
place in the camp at Ahiiiednuggur on the 21st of Feb- ■ " 
ruary, 1707, in the forty-eighth year of his reign, and 
nincty-foiu’th of his agc.^ 

At the time when the last illness of Aiirungzeb com- 
menced, his eldest son Mohammed Mauzira, who at an 
early ago had received the title of Shah Aiiliim, was at 
Kabul, of which, as a distant province where he would be 
least dangerous, lie v/as made governor, u])on his liberation 
from the confinement in which he had languished for 
several years. His two remaining sons, Azim Shah, wlio 
was subalidar of Ouzerat, and his youngest son Kam 
Buksh, who had been recently appointed to the govern- 
ment of Bcejapore, ivero both in the camp. Aurungzcb, 
who forgot not his caution to the last, hurried them away 
to their stations, oitliur fearing lest under his weakness 
they should seize upon his person while yet alive, or lest 
they should fill the camp witli bloodshed immediately upon 
his dissolution. Azim had not yet reached his province, 
when he received the news of the Emperor s decease. He 
hurried back to the camp, and, no competitor being 
present, received without (lifticulty the obedience of the 
army. 

As it was not, however, expected that Shah Aiiliim 
would quietly resign his tlirone ami liis life, Azim began 
bis march towards the northern provinces. On the news 
of the Emperor’s illness, Sliah Aulum had despatched his 
commands to his two sons, Moiz ad Din, the eldest, 
governor of Multan, and Azim oos {Sliauii, the aecoinl, 
governor of Bengal, to advance with their foi’ccs towards 
Agra. Azim oos Shaun had used so much diligence, that 
he was ena))lcd to anticipate the arrival of Azim Shah, and 
got possession of Agra ivith its treasures. As the two 
armies were approaching one another ii} the neighbour- 
hood of Agra, Shah Aulum addressed a letter to his bro- 

1 For the last seven years of the rei'jn of Aurunp:zob, the author of Auning- 
zeb’s Oremtions in the Deccan, by S^ott, (p. 7"— 123,) wour principal authority. 

The age of AurLiiig/.eb is stated on tlie authority of (tolam Hussein Khan (Seer 
Mutakhareen, i. 2). Mr. Scott’s author mentions not the age. Both -writers 
miscalculate the length of the reign (which began in Angtist lfi58, .ind ended In 
February 1707) ; the one calling ’t more than fifty, the other more than fifty-one 
years. 
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ther, offering to divide the kingdom. The presumptuous 
prince rejected the proposal ; and the armies capie to 
action, when Azim Shah lost tbo battle, and he and his 
two eldest sons lost their lives. He had committed many 
important errors; among others offended the g^^ieral- 
issimo, the famous Zulfikar Khan, the favourite general of 
Aurungzeb, and son of Assud Khan, his vizir. He rejected 
the advice of this commander at the commencement of 
the battle, and Zulfikar with his forces withdrew from 
the field.* 

Shah Aulum, who now assumed the title of Bahadur 
Shah, was chiefly indebted to the prudence and wisdom 
of Monaim Khan, his minister of finance, for his victory 
and throne. He rewarded him with the office of vizir ; 
but Assud Khan, the late vizir, and Zulfikar Khan, his 
son, were received with extraordinary favour, the former 
being created Vakeel Mutluk ; =* the^^latter j\Ieer Bukshi ; “ 
and governor of all the Deccan, with the title of Ameer ul 
Omrah. 

Another contest, however, still remained, The throne 
was promised to Kam Buksh by his own vanity, and by 
his astrologers ; and though his brother, even when near 
him with an irresistible array, invited him to enjoy in 
peace his kingdom of Beejapore, to which he offered to add 
that of Golconda, the infatuated prince was resolved upon 
his destruction. It had been tfte object of his father to 
render him, by his power in Beejapore, safe from the 
jealousy of any of his brothers who might ascend the im- 
perial throne. For this purpose, he had placed iri his ser- 
vice the Turanee Moguls, or that part of the army which 
consisted of the Mogul adventurers, newly arrived from 
Tartary, and distinguished from those who had been bred 
in Hindustan. The chief of these Moguls was Ghazeo ad 
Din Khan, a man of great years and experience, who had 
acquired high reputation and influence in the Deccan 
during the wars of Aurungzeb. The light, inconsiderate, 
rash, and inconstant character of Kto Buksh would have 

* The reign of Shah Aulum is related hy two Persian noblemen, both cotem* 
parary with the events, Eradut Khan, (Mem. p. 11—64,) and Crolitm Hussein 
Khan, Scer Mutakhareen, p. 1—23. 

2 This was the liiglicst oiflce in an Indian government, and seldom 
bestowed unless on some great emergency. Scott, Memoirs of Eradut Khan, 
p. 46. 

3 Chief paymaster ; an office of great trust and dignity. Ibid. 
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discovered to a less discerning mind than that of Ghazce, BOOK III. 
the speedy ruin of that prince’s hopes ; he therefore lis- chap. iv. 

teued to the friendly proposals of the Emperor, and was - 

appointed Subahdar of Guzerat, while his son Cheen HOJ). 
Koolich Khan, a man of great celebrity in the subsequent 
histoi^ of India, was favourably received at court. Kam 
Buhsh was gradually deserted by almost all his followers, 
but rushed desperately into battle near Hyderabad with 
not more than a few hundred attendants. He was taken 
prisoner, but not till he received a mortal wound, of which 
he died the same evening. 

The Emperor seemed afraid of becoming, like his father, 
entangled in the labyrinth of Dcccanee aftairs ; and leaving 
to his officers whatever remained for the settling of those 
uewly-coiKiuercd regions, he began his march towards the 
capital, though in the middle of the rains. Zulfikar Khan, 
the subahdar of the Deccan, left Daood Khan Punnee, a 
native of the Deccan, his deputy ; and followed his master, 
still furthc]’ to push his ambitious designs. 

The Emperor was not satisfied with the Kajpoot princes, 

Whose disobedience had been provoked by the religious 
and mischievous war kindled against them at the end of 
the reign of Aurungzeb. Ajeet Sing, the successor of 
Jesswunt Sing, Kaja of Odeyporo ; and eley Sing, the suc- 
cessor of the Raja who had rendered himself famous in the 
wars of Aurungzeb, had formed an alliance, cemented by 
marriage; and without professing independence of the 
Mogul power, endeavoured to yield a very limited obedi- 
ence. Some unavailing measures were taken to reduce 
them to more perfect subjection. But a new enemy, 
whose operations began to be serious, and even formidable, 
rendered it advisable to accept for the present the nominal 
obedience of the Rajpoots. 

The Seiks, now ravaging the province of Lahore and the 
northern part of the province of Delhi, committing out- 
rages on the persons of the Moslem, inflamed both the 
religious and political indignation of the Emperor and his 
Omrahs. This people, of whom the history is curious, 
were advancing rapidly to that importance, which renders 
them at present one of the principal powers in Hindustan, 

Their origin is to be traced back to the time of the Em- 
peror Baber, when a celebrated Durvesh, being captivated 
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BOOK III. with the beauty of the son of a grain-merchant of the 
CHAP. IV. Kshatriya caste, by name Nanuk, brought him to reside in 
his house, and instructed him in the sublime doctrines 
and duties of Islamism. Nanuk aspired beyond the merit 
of a learner. From theological writings which he pej'used, 
he selected, as he went on, such doctrines, expressions, 
sentiments, as captivated his fancy. At length his selec- 
tions approached to the size of a book, and being written 
(it is said with elegance) in the Punjabeo dialect, or lan- 
guage of the country, were read by various persons, and 
admired. The fame of Nanuk’s book was diffused. He 
gave it a name, Kirnmt^' and, by degrees, the votaries of 
Kimmt became a sect. They distinguished themselves 
by a peculiar garb and manners, whicli resembled those of 
the ^Moslem fakirs. Tliey united so as to live by them- 
selves apart from the other inhabitants; and formed 
villages or communities, called (ian(jaU% in whicli some 
one, as liead of the community, always presided over the 
rest. Nanuk was followed by nine successors in the office 
,of chief, or patilarch of the whole sect ; duri))g whose time 
tlie Soiks led peacealdo and inoffcJisive lives. Tc\j Bahadur, 
the tenth in order, was pcj'petually followed by a large 
multitude of the cnthu.siasts of the sect ; and united liiin- 
self with a Mussulman fakir who had a number of followers 
ii])[)roachiiig that of his own. To subsist so numerous a 
body of idle religionists, the Neighbouring districts were 
laid under contribution ; and the saints having tasted the 
siveets of a life of plunder and idleness, pushed their 
depredations, and became the scourge of the provinces. 
Aunmgzeb, wlio was then upon the throne, commanded 
the governor of Lahore to seize the two leaders of the 
banditti ; to banish the Mussulman beyond the Indus ; 
and to conduct the Hindu to the fort of Gualior ; where he 
was put to death. The loss of their patriarch was far from 
sufficient to extinguish the religious ffarne of the Seiks. A 
son of Tej Bahadur, whose family name was Govind, was 
raised to the vacant supremacy, and was distinguished by 
the name of Gooroo Govind, Gooroo being the title be- 
stowed by a Hindu on his religious instructor. The fate 

• Sir John Malcolm writes it Grant'll. Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 25 .— 
Tac word is Granth, or grunth, meaning in general a booki in this case, the 
■ book.— W. 
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of liis father taught him audacity ; ho instructed his fol- BOOK III. 
lowers, hitherto unarmed, to provide themselves witli chap. iv. 

weapons and horses ; divided them into troops ; placed 

them under tlie command of those of his friends in whose 
condj^ct and fidelity he confided ; and plundered tlie country 
by force of arms. He was not, however, able to withstand 
the troops of the province, which were collected to oppose 
him ; his two sons were takon prisoners, and he himself 
fied among the Afghans. After a time he came ba(dc, dis- 
guised as an Afghan devotee ; but falling into mental 
derangement, was succeeded by Banda, one of his fol- 
lowers, who assumed the name of Gooroo Govind, and 
resolved to take vengeance on the Moslems for the 
slaughter of the father and sons of his predecessor. To 
the robbery and plunder which had become tlic business 
of the Seiks, ho added cruelty and murder. The Moslem 
historians of these events arc filled with horror as well as 
indignation at the criielti(‘S which he exercised upon tlio 
iaithfiil (to tlioni alone, it seems, did they extend) and 
describe as one of the most sanguinary of monsters the 
man whoso actions, liad infidels been the sufterers, and a 
Mussulman the actor, they might not, pcrha])s, liave 
thought unworthy of applause. It was this Banda wliose 
enormities Shah Auliim hurried from tlio Deccan to 
interrupt and chastise. The rebels (so tlicy were now 
denoihinated) deserted Sirhind upon tlio approach of tlio 
Emperor, and retired to Daber, a place of strength at the 
entrance of the mountains, and the principal residence of 
the Gooroo. When Daber was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, Banda, with his principal followers, retired to the 
mountains during the night. The presence of the Emperor 
suspended, but did not extinguish, the depredations of the 
Seiks.^ 

1 Golilm Hussein, (Seer i\rut.*ikliarcen, i. .‘?7~93) -who cives .1 pretty rletailcil 
account of the ori^nn of the Seiks; and Scott (Hist, of Auruugzche’s Successors, 
p. 142). who }?ives an abridged one, agree jirctty exactly in the facts. Kradut 
Khan (Jlein. p. 61) describes the reduction of Daber. Some general remark/, 
are found in apaj'cr of Mr. Wilkins, in the first vol. of the Asiatic Re.searches. 

The more detailed account of Sir John Malcolm, (Sketch of the Siklis, p. 

1—86,) taJeen from Seik authoritie.s, ditfers widely in the history of Naniik ; 
t)ut though the inaccurate Persians are not much to be trusted, the fubliug 
Seiks, making everything mirarulous in the origin of their sect, are still 
less.— M. 

Without attaching more credit to the Sikh accounts than they deserve, tlieir 
authority is preferable to those of the Mohammedan writers, whose defect is not 
.inaccuracy only, but religious b gotryalso; the Sketch of the Sikhs, by Sir J. 

Malcolm, first publishc<!t in th j \9. Researches, vol. xi. is a much safer guide 
than even the Seir Mutakharccn.— W. 
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BOOK III. Shah Aulum had reigned five years, counting from the 
CHAP. IV. death of Aurungzeb, with the praise of great humanity, 

having spilt the blood of no rival but in the field, and 

1712. treating the sons of his rebel brothers like his own ; 
when he was seized with a violent illness, and expired 
suddenly in his camp, near Lahore, in the year 1712.' 

The four sons of Shah Aulum, each with his army and 
retainers, were in the camp ; Moiz ad Dien Khan, the 
eldest ; Azim oos Shaun, the second, the favourite of his 
fatlier ; Rufteli oos Shaun, the third ; and Kojesteh Akter, 
the youngest. Of all the Omrahs, the vizir Monaim Khan 
being dead, Zulfikar Khan was by far the most powerful ; 
and doubted not to place on the musnud any of the 
princes whose cause he should espouse. Azim oos Shaun, 
who had in the camp a large treasure of his own, and 
from his situation near his father was enabled to possess 
himself of all the imperial treasure and eficcts, assumed^ 
the sceptre without hesitation. Zulfikar Khan sent to him 
a confidential messenger, to ask if, in that emergency, he 
could render him any service ; and receiving a careless and 
disdainful answer, took his resolution. He passed to the 
camp of Moiz ad Dien, and formed or conlirrncd a union of 
the three brothers, who agreed to o])pose Azim oos Shaun, 
and afterward to divide the empire. Azim oos Shaun 
lo.st the fiivourablc opportunity of attacking his brothers. 
He allowed the time to pas.s, till they made their prepara- 
tions ; and till his own army, \)ccomiiig uneasy and dis- 
pirited, began to disperse. When the inevitable hour 
arrived, he was conquered without much difficulty, and 
disappeared in the battle ; his wounded elephant, it is 
supposed, rushed with him down the precipice into the 
river, where both sunk to appear no more. 

To the surviving princes it reml-ined to settle the par- 
tition on which they had agreed ; but Zulfikar Khan had 
other designs. AVhether from selfish motives, or a pa- 
triotic dread of the consequences of division; whether 
because that prince was the weakest, and might be go- 
verned, or the. oldest, and had the better title, the Ameer 
ul Omrah resolved to make Moiz ad Dien sole Emperor, 
and to defeat the expectations of the other two. By 
various artifices, creating difficulties and delay, he con- 
trived to secure the greater part of the treasure to Moiz 
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ad Dien. This roused the jealousy of Kojesteh Akter, and BOOK III, 
he prepared for q,ction ; but the night before the projected chap. iv. 
battle a fire broke out in his camp, and he lost the greater — 
psirt of his‘ ammunition. He and his son fought with gal- 
lantry, but his soldiers deserted him during the engage- 
ment, and gave an easy victory to his more fortunate 
brother. Rufieh oos Shaun stood aloof during this action ; 
still confiding in the friendship of Ziilfikar Khan, and 
reserving himself to fall upon the victor. While ho 
waited with impatience for the morning, having been 
dissuaded from attacking the successful army the same 
night, intelligence of his design was carried to the Ameer 
ul Omrah, who made prejiarations to receive him. The 
victory was not a moment doubtful ; for the army of the 
prince almost inimediiitely dispersed, and he \vas slain, 
fighting bravely amid a few' attendants.' 

It Moiz ad Dien w^as proclaimed Emperor, with the title of 
Jehaiidar Shah. He possessed not abilities to redeem the 
W’caknesses by which ho exposed himself to the disappro- 
bation of ins people ; and his government and person fell 
into contempt, lie was governed by a concubine, who 
had belonged to the degraded and impure ])rofeBsion of 
public dancers, and shed infamy upon the man with whom 
she Avas joined. The favours of the crown were show^ered 
upon the mean relations, and ancient companions of Lall 
Koor (such was the mime of the mistress), wdio did not 
always enjoy them witli moderation. Tlie Emperor, whe 
loved the jollity of debauch, exposed himself about tho 
city in company with Lall Koor and her favourites, in 
situations where dignity was apt to he lost. The nobles 
were offended, because a new set of favourites intercepted 
the rays of imperial favour ; and the people were disgusted 
at tho sight of vices in ^heir sovereign, which shed degra- 
dation on tho meanest of themselves. 

Jeliandar Shah was, from these causes, ill prepared to 
meet the storm which shortly after ho W'as summoned to 
face. When Azini oos Shaun marched from Bengal to 
assist his father in tho struggle for the crown, he left 
behind him his son Ferokhser. Upon the defeat of Azim 

* Eradut Khan, (Memoirs, p. 65--u7,)an(l Colamllussein Khan, (Seer Mutak" 
hareen, i. 23->-36,) agree in the general points of this struggle for the crown ; the 
former describing it like an eye-witness, hut not a very curious one ; the other 
firom report merely, but not without diligence and criticism. 

VOL. II. X 
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BOOK III. oos Shaun, and the elevation of Jehandar Shah, it became 
CHAP. IV. necessary for Ferokhser to think either of flight or of re- 

sistance. There were two brothers, Abdoolla Khan, and 

1712. Hussun Khan, of the high birth of Syeds, or descendants 
of the prophet, who had distinguished themselves in the 
service of Azim Shah, and having afterwards attached 
themselves to Azim oos Shaun, wci’e by him appointed, 
the one to the goveiiiment of Allahabad ; the other, to 
that of Bahar. Ferokhser succeeded in gaining the sup- 
' port of these brothers, whose talents were powerful, and 
their reputation high. The* counsels of Jehandar were 
divided. The powers and services of Zulfikar Khan were 
eclipsed by the favour of Kokultash Khan, the foster- 
brother of the Emperor. The talents of Kokultash were 
unequal to the conduct of any important affair. The 
abilities of Zulfikar were restrained, and his ardour cooled, 
by the success with which Kokultash thwarted his desigiA 
Neither wished to take the command of the array, which, 
compelling him to quit the Emperor, left the imperial 
power in the hands of his rival. Time was consumed 
during these intrigues. In the end, Aiz ad Din, the eldest 
son of the Emperor, and with him, for his guide, a relation 
of the foster-brother, a man without talents or experience, 
proceeded to the reduction of Ferokhser. The two armies 
met at Kudjwa, a town in the district of Korah, when 
Aurungzeb and Shujah hat^ formerly engaged. But the 
conductor of Aiz ad Din fled with him during the night 
which was expected to precede the battle ; upon which 
the army either dispersed or joined Ferokhser. By an 
•advice of Syed Abdoolla, for which it is difficult to account 
Ferokhser halted for several days, instead of rapidly im- 
proving his advantage. Jehandar Shah had now to put 
life and empire upon the fate of% battle. All that could 
be assembled of the imperial forces marched towaids 
Agra, with the Emperor himself at their liead. Ferokhser 
also arrived on the opposite side of the river, and the two 
armies faced one another for several days. At last Fe- 
Tokhser unexpectedly crossed the river in the night ; and 
battle was joined the following day. The line of the im- 
perial army was soon broken, and confusion ensued. 
Zulfikar Khan, indeed, fought with a gallantry not unworthy 
of his former renown, and .kept the field when he and his 
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followers remained alone. Not despairing to rally the BOOK III 
army, and renew the action on the following day, he chap. iv. 

despatched messengers in all directions, but in vain, to 

search for the Emperor during the night. That unhappy 
prince had taken the road in disguise toward Delhi, of 
which Assud Khan, the father of Zulfikar, was governor. 

After intelligence of his arrival, the friends of the late 
Azim oos Shaun surrounded his palace, and demanded the 
custody of his person. To quiet their clamours, or to lay 
a foundation of merit with the future sovereign, Assud 
Khan placed him in confinement ; and wrote to Ferokhser 
that he waited for his commands to dispose of the prisoner. 

So gracious an answer was received, as dissipated the fears 
of Assud Khan, and enabled him to prevail upon his son, 
who had arrived at Delhi, to trust himself in the hands of 
Ferokhser. The credulity of Zulfikar deceived him ; for 
he might have escaped to his government of the Deccan, 
where his talents would have enabled him to set the impe- 
rial power at defiance. He was strangled by order of 
Ferokhser, and his dead body was exposed about the 
streets of Delhi, at the same time with that of his master, 

Jehandar Shall.* 

Ferokhser began his reign in the year 1713, with the 
usual performances of an Oriental despot ; that is, the 
murder of all who were the objects of his apprehension. 

After this the two Syeds, to whom he owed both his life 
and his throne, wore elevated; Hussun to the post of 
BukshijOr paymaster of the forces, with the title of Ameer 
ulOmrah ; and Abdoolla to that of Vizir, with the title of 
Koottub al Mulk, or axis of the state. Cheen Kulich Khan, 
the son of Ghazee ad Din Khan, who was chief of the Too- 
ranee Moguls in the Deccan at the end of the reign of 
Aunmgzeb, was known 1;o have lived on adverse terms 
with Zulfikar Khan ; and by this circumstance, as well as 
by the weight which was attached to his reputation for 
talents, and his connexion with the Tooranee lords, was 
recommended to the attention of the new government. 

He was appointed to the regency or subahdarry of the 

* The Memoirs of Eradut Khan finish with the reign of Jehandar Shah. He 
describes the scenes with the knowledge of an i.ye- witness, but witli little favour 
to Jehandar Shah or Zulfikar, the vlctinis of the severity or cruelty of the princo 
under whom he wrote, and whom it was advisable not to offend. Gholam Hous- 
Bein is more candid and more dlsc^ niing. Seer Mutakhareen, 1. 42—63. 
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BOOK HI. Deccan, and decorated with the title of Nizam al Mulk, or 
CHAP. IV. composer of the state a common title, which he rendered 
— — — ^ remarkable, in tho modern history of India, by transmit- 
1713. ting it to his posterity, and along with it a kingdom, in 
that very region which he was now sent, and but for a 
little time, to superintend. 

Ferokhser was a weak prince, governed by favourites. 
The two Syeds had laid such obligations upon their sove- 
reign, and possessed such power, cliielly from the incon- 
siderate cruelty of Ferokhser, who had killed Zulfikar and 
othei’s by whom they might have been restrained, that 
they could brook neither rival nor partner in disposing of 
the state. Their chains soon became heavy on Ferokhser. 
Aware of his iinpatienc(‘, they made such efforts to render 
themselves secure against the effects of his malice, as 
embroiled the state from tho very commencement of his 
reign. 

The first of the contrivances of Emir Jumla (this was 
the name of the favourite, a man who had formerly been 
Kauzy at J^acca), wus to separate the brothers, uiuler the 
pretence of honourable employment. The Raja Ajeet Sing, 
whom %ve have already mentioned as the successor 
Jesswunt Sing, in that district or division of Bajpootajja 
which wjus known by the name of Marwai* ar Rhatore,^ ami i 
of which Chitore and Odeyj)ore had been successively tlit 
capitals, had stood out aga^st tho operations of Aurung- 
zel), and remained in a state little short of independence, 

■ during tho reigns of Shah Auluui and Jehandar Shah- 
Hussun, tho Ameer al Omrah, was required to undertake 
the reduction of the rebellious Hindu. He marched with 
so great a force that tho Raja deemed it better to yiehl 
than contend ; and though he received private encourage- 
ments from the court, where he w'as assured that oppo- 
sition would be gratefully considered, he concluded an 
agreement with Hussun, impatient to return to the capital, 
where his brother’s letters assured him, that designs werej 
ripening for their common destruction. 

Though Abdoola, the Vizir, had talents and other enii-l 
nent qualities ; he w'as so addicted to women and other | 

1 Rather, regulator or gorernor of the^itate.— W. . 

3 Rhatoro is the name, not of the country, but of the Bo^put tribe to wbic" 
the Rajas of Mhnrar belong.— W. . 
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pleasures, that ho neglected business ; and let the affairs BOOK 111. 
3f his high office devolve into subordinate hands, whose chap, vi. 
nismanagement shed discredit and unpopularity on him- — 
ielf. His enemies, therefore, enjoyed advantages, which in 
;he absence of his brother they were eager to improve. 

Upon the return of Hiissuin from Marwar, he demanded 
>he regency of the Deccan, with a view to govern it by 
ieputy, and remain at court ; and he received the appoint- 
ment, in expectation of his being calle«] to that distant 
ororince by the duties of liis trust. When it was found, 
it last, that he had no intention to depart for the Deccan, 
ihe inisunderstanding ])etween the court and the brothers 
oecamo public and undisguised. They forbore attendance 
upon tlie Emperor; asseinblod their followers, and fortified 
bliemselvcs in their palaces; while the weak and timid 
Ferokhser, who desired, without daring to attempt, their 
lestructiou, formed and abandoned twenty resolutions in 
i day. After a period of anxiety and alarm, a reconcilia- 
bion was elfected by mediation of the Empress-mother, 
wlto was favourable to the Syeds, and by whom, it is said, 
that intelligence was sometimes conveyed to tlicm of the 
plots by which their lives were essayed. The argument 
rt'as, that Meer Jumla, being appointed to the government 
Df Eahar, should depart for that province, at the same 
bime that the Ameer al Omrah should proceed to the 
Deccan.^ 

Hussun told the Emperor, that if mischief were aimed 
it his brother, he would in twenty days be in tlie capital 
from the Deccan. The first danger, however, regarded 
himself. Daood Khan Punnee, the Afghan, who had been 
left deputy by Zultikar, and obtained the ])rovince of 
Guzorab, upon the appointment of Nizam al Mulk to the 
regency of the Deccan, was ordered to Boorahanpore, 
ostensibly to wait upon the Subahdar of the Deccan, and 
receive his commands; but with secret instructions to 

Before the departure of llussuu, Uic marriage of the Kmi'cror was a'le- 
brated with the daughter of Maharaja Ajcet Sing, stipulated for, in the condi- 
tions lately imposed by llussun upon the itaja. She had been conveyed from 
her father’s palace to that of Hussun, as her adopted father, who graced her 
nuptials with a magnillcence which surpassed all that hitherto had been seen 
in Hindustan. 

An indisposition of the Kmperor, rather inconvenient at the time of a mar- 
riage, cured by a medical gentleman of the name of Hamilton, is said to have 
been the cause of obtaining the first finnaun of free trade for the East India 
Company. Scott’s Successors of A truiigzebe, p. 139. 
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BOOK III. assail the Syed and cut him off. Great expectations were 
CHAP. IV. entertained of the Afghan, who, being a man of prodigious 
_ bodily strength, great courage, and not devoid of conduct, 
‘ had risen to the highest repute as a warrior. It is not 
unworthy of remark, that he had associated with himself 
a Mahratta chief, named Neomajee Sindia, who . had been 
taken into the imperial service by Shah Aiilum, honoured 
with a high rank, and gifted with several jagheors in the 
vicinity of Aurungabad. llussun had a severe conflict to 
sustain ; and had not a matchlock ball struck Daood, at 
the moment when the advantage seemed hastening to his 
side, the day might have been fatal to the fortune of the 
brothers. When the Emperor heard of the failure of his 
project, he could not, even in the presence of Abdoolla, 
suppress his chagi-in; and observed that Daood was a 
brave man unworthily used. Abdoolla replied, that if his 
brother had fallen the victim of perfidy, the imperial 
mind would have experienced more agreeable sensations. 

About this time, Banda, the patriarch and captain of 
the Seiks, fell into the hands of his enemies. He had 
soon collected his followers, after they were dispersed by 
Shah Aulum, and spread more widely his depredations and 
authority in the contiguous provinces. The Subahdar of 
Lahore had been sent against him, shortly after the acces- 
sion of Ferokhser ; but was defeated with great slaughter. 
The Faujdar, or military andijudicial chief of Sirhind, was 
next commanded to take the field ; but was assassinated 
in his tent by a Seik, especially commissioned for that 
purpose. The governor of Kashmere was then removed 
to the government of Lahore, and appointed to act against 
the heretics or infidels, with a great army. After many 
severe engagements, Banda was driven to seek refuge in a 
fort; where famine at last compelled him to sun’ender. 
Great cruelty was exercised upon his followers ; and he 
himself was carried to the capital, where he was igno- 
miniously exposed, and afterwards put to death by torture. 

It would be useless and disgusting to describe the scenes 
to which the hatred of the Emperor, and the jealousy of 
the Vizir, gave birth in the capital. When the Ameer al 
Omrah arrived in the Deccan, he found the power of the 
Mahrattas arrived at a height which was not only oppres- 
sive to the provinces, but formidable to the imperial 
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throne, Sahoo Kaja, or Sahojee, the son of Sambajee, had BOOK III, 
succeeded to the authority of his father and grandfather, chap. iv. 

as the head of the Mahrattas, and had, during the distrac- — 

tions in the Mogul empire, experienced little resistance in U19. 
extending the sphere of his domination and exactions. 

Towards the close of the reign of Aurungzeb, the widow 
of Kama, the brother of Sambajee, who during the minority 
of Sahogee, enjoyed a temporary authority, had offered to 
put a stop to all the predatory incursions of the Mahrattas, 
under which the imperial provinces in the Deccan so cruelly 
suffered, on condition of receiving a tenth part, which they 
call Desmukhee, of the revenues of the six provinces which 
composed the viceroyalty of the Deccan. The pride of 
Aurungzeb revolted at the humiliating condition ; and the 
offer was rejected with scorn.^ Daood Khan Punnee, 
however, who governed the country, as deputy to Zulfikar, 
during the reigns of Shah Aulum and Jehandar, and who 
cultivated the friendship, rather than the enmity, of the 
^Mahrattas, agreed to purchase deliverance from their in- 
cursions by the payment of even the chout, or fourth part 
of the revenues of the Deccaneo provinces, reserving only 
such districts as were held in jagheer by any ]’)rinces of 
the blood royal, and excluding the Mahrattas from the 
collection, which was to be performed by liis own officers 
alone. Upon the arrival of Nizam al ^lulk as Viceroy of 
the Deccan, the chout gave rise to dispute and hostilities ; 
ill which the Viceroy gained a battle, and might have 
further checked the pretensions of the freebooters, had 
he not been recalled, after enjoying the government one 
year and some mciiths. The Ameer al Omrah sent a force 
to dislodge a Mahratta chief who had established a chain 
of mud forts along the road from Surat to Boorahanpore ; 
and by means of them plundered or levied a tax upon the 
merchants who trafficked between the two cities. The 
commander allowed himself to be drawn by tlie wily Mah- 
ratta into a place of difficulty ; where he and the greater 
part of his soldiers lost their lives. A still stronger force 

1 In tlie first instance these claims had been made by Sivaji, and were confined 
to the district dependant on Bijapur. Aurungzeb tacitly recognised them on 
the occasion of the treaty into which he entered with Sivaji, and although 
that treaty was not long imviolated, the recognition formed the basis of the 
similar claims subscQueatly extended to other provinces.— Duff, Malirattas, 

. 210.-W. 
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BOOK III. was sent to dislodge the plunderer, who declined an action, 
CHAP. IV. and was followed by the imperial general as far as Sattara, 
the residence of Sahojce. But before Sattara was be- 
sieged, the Ameer al Ommh, understanding that danger 
was increasing at Delhi, and that even Sahojeo had re- 
ceived encouragement from the Emperor to effect his 
destruction, resolved, on any terms, to free himself from 
the dithculties and embariussment of a Mahratta war. 
He not only granted the cliout, but lie added to it the 
desmukhee ; nay, adiuitted the Mahratta agents, with a 
respectable force at Aninmgabad, to pei’form the collection 
of their own portion of the taxes. The provinces were 
thus freed from the ravages of military incursion ; but the 
people were oppressed by three sols of exactors, one for 
the imperial revenue, one for the choiit, another for the 
desmukhee.' 

Meanwhile a new hxvourite had risen at court, recom- 
mended to the Emperor by a double tic, a fellowsliip in 
disreputable pleasures, and promises to cut off the Syeds 
without the danger of a contest. By his advice, the most 
powerful duels in the empire were invited to court ; 
Nizam al Mulk, from his government of Moradabad ; Sir- 
bulluiid Khan, from that of l.\itua ; and the Rajpoot 
princes, Jey Sing of Ambere or Jagenagur ; and the father- 
in-law of the Emperor, Ajeet Sing of Kliatorc. Had these 
chiefs perceived a prospect sharing among themselves 
the grand posts of the empire, they would have under- 
taken the destruction of the Syeds ; but they found the 
despicable Ferokhser so infatuated with his unworthy 
favourite, that ho alone was destined to bo the organ of 
2)ower. Ajeet Sing, perceiving the miserable state of the 
imperial councils, lost no time in uniting himself with the 
Vizir. 

The increasing violence of the councils pursued for the 
destruction of the Syeds, and the miion, which the re- 
moval of the favourite would suffice to form against them, 
of so many powerful chiefs, induced Abdoolla to summon 
his brother from the Deccan, and to meditate a decisive 
step. No sooner did the Emperor hear that Hussun was 

* The circumstances leading to this arrangement, as well as the par- 
ticulars, are somewhat differently related by Buff. Hist, of the 3Iahrattas, 
i. 444.—VV. 
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in motion, than, struck with apprehension, he solicited BOOK III, 
reconciliation with the Vizir. They exchanged turbans, chap. iv. 

and vows of fidelity, which were e(pially sincere on both 

sides. A messenger of rank v:as tlespatclied towards Hus- 
sun, to declare the reinstatement of his fiimily in the 
plenitude of imperial favour ; while Hussnii, giving up to 
the Mahrattas such forts as lie could not garrison, pro- 
ceeded to the capital with an ariny, of which ten tliousand 
were Mahrattas ; attended by a youth, whom he received 
from Sahojee as a son of Sultan Akbar, and treated with 
ail the respect due to a grandson of Aulurngiv, and :i com- 
petitor for the imperial throne. In the meantime tlie 
Vizir had found little difficulty in detaching iroiii the 
hopeless cause of the Emperor, Nizam al Mulk, and the 
other chiets ot‘ tjie intended conspiracy. Jey Sing alone 
adhered to Eerokliscr, advising him to take the field in 
])erson, and, by the weight of the imperial name, bear 
down the cause of rebels and traitors. The prides and the 
resentments of Ferokhscr made him incline to violent 
measures during one moment ; his fears and pusillanimity 
made him incline to submissive measures tlie next. After 
an interval, during which these passions violently alter- 
nated in his breast, he threw himself uj)on tile mercy of 
the Syeds, and submitted to all tlieir demands. It is not 
certain that they meant to depose him : but during these 
violent proceedings, tumults arose in tlie city ; Verokliscr 
shut himself up in the women’s apartments, and refused 
to come out ; his friends and servants took arms ; tJiie com- 
motions became alarming, and a moment might be pre- 
ductive of firtal events. After repeated entreaties, the 
Vizir was at last compelled to violate the •sanctity of the 
secret apartments ; Eerokhser was dragged forth, and put 
in confinement ; Ilufieli al Dirjaut, son of Ruffeh al Rud- 
der, a grandson of Aurungzeb by a daugliter of Akbar, 
was taken from among the confined princes, and seated on 
the throne ; his accession was announced by the sound of 
the nobut, and firing of cannon ; and, in a few hours, the 
commotions, which seemed ready to overwhelm the city, 
gave place to tranquillity and order. 

Ferokhser was rather more than six years on the throne. 

His successor was labouring under a consumption, and 
died in five months after his exaltation. During this in- 
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BOOK III. terval, Ferokhser suffered a violent death, but whether at 
CHAP. IV. his own hand, or that of the brothers, is variously affirmed. 
Except in the palace, the offices of which were filled en- 
1720. tirely with the creatures of the Syeds, the different func- 
tionaries of the state were coiffirined in their situations. 
Nizam al Mulk, who liked not the complexion of the times, 
desired leave to retire ; but he was prevailed upon to 
accept the government of Malwa. 

Ruffeh al Dowlah, the younger brother of Ruffoh al 
Dirjaiit, was chosen to supply the vacancy of the throne. 
But the governor of the citadel of Agra had under his 
charge a son of Akbar, the youngest son of Aulumgir ; 
and, in hopes of being joined by other lords, inimical to 
the Syeds, as well as by JeySing, who, through influence of 
the brothers, had been dismissed to lijs own country 
before the dethronement of Ferokliscr, proclaimed tlic son 
of Akbar king. The Syeds left no time for the disaffected 
to combine; and the governor, finding his undertaking 
desperate, put an end to his life. The sickly youth, who 
this time also was placed upon the throne, followed his 
predecessor in three months. Roshun Akter, a sou of 
Kojesteh Akter, the youngest son of Shah Auliun, was 
the prince who now was taken to fill the dangerous 
throne. 

Mohammed Shah (that was the name which the new 
sovereign adopted) began his rjigri in the year 1720. Ho 
■was in his seventeenth year; had been confined along with 
his mother, a woman of judgment and prudence, from the 
beginning of the reign of Jehandar Shah, and reared by 
her in great silence and obscurity. 

The Syeds were now deprived of all grounds of jealousy 
and resentment towards the throne ; for the Empress- 
mother advised, and tho Emi)eror practised the most per- 
fect submission to them will. But among the great lords 
of the empire were some, who beheld not their triumphs 
and power, without envy and hatred. The governor of 
Allahabad had been guilty of some marks of disrespect. 
Shortly after the accession of Mohammed, Hussuii marched 
to chastise him. The Governor died while Hussun was yet 
upon the march ; and his nephew, though he stood upon 
the defensive, offered to lay down his arms, provided Rajah 
Ruttun Chund, the famous Dewan of the Vizir, were sent 
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to negotiate the terms of his submission.' The difficulty BOOK IIL 
of besieging Allahabad, strongly defended by the Jumna chap, iv, 

and the Ganges, which meet under its walls, allayed in 

the bosom of Hussun the thirst of revenge. He listened H20. 
to the proposition of the nephew, and gave him the govern- 
ment of Oude, in exchange for that which his uncle had 
enjoyed. 

Mohammed Amecn Khan, one of the Toraneo Omrahs, 
remaining at court, began to excite the suspicions of the 
Syeds ; but Nizam al Mulk soon became the principal 
object of their attention and fears. Upon taking posses- 
sion of his government of Malwa, ho found the province, 
owing to the late distraction of the empire, overrun with 
disorder ; the Zemindars aiming at independence, and the 
people either become robbers themselves, or suffering 
from bands of robbers, who plundered the country with 
impunity. The vigorous operations demanded for the 
suppression of these enormities, justified the Nizam in 
raising and maintaining troops ; in providing his garri- 
sons ; in adopting all the measures, in short, which were 
best calculated to strengthen his position. The Syeds 
were not slow in discerning that these preparations looked 
beyond the defence of a i)rovince. Policy required the 
removal of the Nizam. The most respectful intimations 
were conveyed to him, that, as Malwa lay half w\ay between 
the Deccan and tlie capital, it was pointed out as peculiarly 
convenient to form the place of residence for the Ameer 
al Omrah, who, from that station, could both superintend 
his viceroyalty in the Deccan, and watch the operations of 
the court ; and four Subahs were pointed out to Nizam al 
Mulk ; Multan, Kandesh, Agra, and Allahabad, of which 
he was invited to make his election in exchange. Policy 
might counsel the non-compliance of the Nizam; but 
pride and vanity counselled an insolent reply, which pre- 
cipitated hostilities on both sides. The brothers sent an 
army against Malwa. The Nizam resolved to take posses- 
sion of the Deccan. He crossed the Nerbudda; got, 
through bribery, possession of the strong fortress of Asere, 
and the city of Boorahanpore ; was joined by Eiwuz Khan, 

. ' The gavernor of Allahabad, Girder Bahadar, was a Hindu, which explains 
his object in requiring Katan Cliund, also a Hindu, and in whom therefore he 
had confidence, to negotiate for i;i8 surrender.— W. 
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BOOK III. Subalidar of Bevar, his relation ; by a Mahratta chief, who 
CHAP. IV. had (juarrellcd with Sahojee ; and by a variety of Zemin- 

dar>s. He encountered and defeated the army which the 

the brothers had sent to oppose him ; conquered, and slew 
in battle the governor of Aurungabad, who marched out 
to meet him : and remained without a rival in the Dec- 
can. The Governor of Dowlatabad held out ; but the 
Governor of Hyderabad joined him with 7,000 horse. In 
addition to all these foi-tunate events, ho was encouraged 
by messages from the court, from Mohammed Ameen 
Khan, and from the Emperor himself, that his opposition 
to the Syeds shoiiltl meet with their su})port. 

The brothers wavered, and permitted time to be lost. 
Ruttun Cliund recommended, what was probably wise, to 
gain Nizam al ^luikby resigning to him the Deccan ; and, 
with vigilance, to guard the rest of the empire. Pride re- 
jected this proposal. It was at last determined that 
Hussun, accompanied by the Em])ei’or, should proceed 
with a great army to the Deccan, while Abdoolla should 
remain to guard the capital. The troops were assembled ; 
the march began, and had continued during four or five 
days, when Mohammed Ameen Khan conceived his plan 
to be rij^o for execution. He had associated with himself 
Sadut ivhan, afterwards Nabob of Oude, progenitor of the 
now reigning family ; and another desperado, named liyder 
Khan, in a conspiracy, with tlio^)rivity of the Emperor, to 
assassinate the Ameer al Omrali. The lot fell upon Hyder 
to strike the blow. Hussun, who received a mortal stab, 
had strength to cry, “ Kill the Emperor !” but the con- 
spirators had taken meixsures for his protection ; and, 
though the nephew of the deceased armed his followers, 
and endeavoured to penetrate to the Emperor, ho was 
overpowered and slain, while his tents wore plundered by 
the followers of the camp. 

The dismal news was speedily conveyed to Abdoolla, 
who was on his march to Delhi. He advanced to that 
city ; took one of the remaining princes, and proclaimed 
him Emperor ; found still the means to assemble a large 
army, and marched out to oppose Mohammed. A great 
battle was fought at Shahpore ; but the Vizir was van- 
quished and taken prisoner. The Emperor, after a little 
more than a year of tutelage, entered his capital in great 
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pomp and ceremony, and was hailed as if it had been his BOOK III 
accession to the throne. chap. iv. 

The weakness of Mohammed Shah’s administration, 

whose time was devoted to pleasure, and his mind without 
discernment and force, was soon felt in the provinces. 

The Raja, Ajeet Sing, with a view to bind him to the 
cause of Mohammed, had, through the hands of the 
Empress-mother, at the time of the accession, received a 
firman appointing him Governor of Guzerat and Ajmere 
during life. The grant was now revoked, and Ajeet Sing 
rebelled. After some vain demonstrations of resentment, 
the Emperor was obliged to submit to concessions and 
indulgence. 

The Afghans about Pcsliawiir rose in arms ; and, after 
an obstinate engagement, defeated and took prisoner the 
son of the Governor of the province. 

These, and other disorders, were expected to be redressed 
upon the arrival of Nizam al Mulk, 'who tvas invited from 
the Deccan to receive the office of Vizir. He earnestly 
exhorted the Emperor to ai)ply his own mind to afiairs, 
and to infuse vigour into government, now relaxed and 
dissolving, throngli negligence and corruption. But tlio 
pleasantries of his gay companions, who turned the person 
and the counsels of the old and rigid Vizir into ridicule, 
were more agreeable to the enervated mind of ^loham- 
med ; and the Nizam, in disgust, under pretence of coerc- 
ing a refractory Governor in Guzerat, withdrew from the 
capital. Sadut Khan was about the same time appointed 
Biibalidar of Oude. 

The Nizam, having rc'luced to his obedience the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, and taken possession of ^Malwa, which 
was also added to his extensive government, paid another 
visit to the capital, wliere he found the temper of admi- 
nistration as negligent and dissolute as before. Despair- 
ing, or careless of a remedy, and boding nothing but evil, 
he only thought of securing himself in his extensive domi- 
nions ; and, under pretence of a hunting excursion, left 
the capital without leave, and pursued his march to the 
Deccan. The Emperor, who now both hated and feared 
him, despatched a private niU^)Sage to the Governor of 
Hyderabad to oppose and cut him off, with a promise of 
all his government of t'\e Deccan, as the reward of someri- 
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BOOK III. torious a service. The bribe was too great to bo resisted • 

CHAP. IV. but the undertaker paid the forfeit of his temerity with 

; — his life. The Nizam, however, was deprived of his Vizirat, 

and of his new governments of Malwa and Guzerat. To 
be revenged, he encouraged his deputy in Guzerat to resist 
the imperial commands ; and the Mahratta chiefs Pilajee 
and Kantogee to invade the provinces. Some inadequate 
and unavailing efforts were made to oppose the progress 
of these Mahratta chiefs ; who were afterwards joined, still 
at the instigation, it is said, of the old Nizam, by BajiRao, 
the general of Sahojee. The struggle was upheld witli 
more or less of vigour, by the imperial deputies, till about 
the year 1732, wh^n the provinces of Guzerat and Malwa 
might be regarded as completely reduced under Mahratta 
dominion. Never contented with present acquisitions, the 
Mahrattas made endless encroachments ; and, by degrees, 
seized upon several districts in the Subahs of Agra and 
Allahabad, plundering even to the vicinity of Agra. When 
opposed by an army, they retreated, scoured the country, 
cut off supplies, and made flying attacks. When the 
opposing army was obliged to retrace its steps, they im- 
mediately re-seized the country, and still more extensively 
diffused their depredations. 

During the calamities of the empire, Sadut Khan alone, 
among the different Omrahs and Governors, exhibited any 
public spirit, or any manlines^, and vigour. Though his 
province, placed beyond the Ganges, was little exposed to 
the devastations of the destructive Mahrattas, he marched 
out, in 1735, to chastise a body of them, who were plun- 
dering to the very walls of Agra ; overtook them by forced 
marches, brought on a battle, and gave them a signal over- 
throw.^ The wreck of the army joined Baji Kao, in the 
neighbourhood of Gualior. Sadut Khr n intended to follow 
up his blow, to pursue the marauders to their own coun- 
try, and redeem the lost honour of the imperial arms. 
But the Ameer al Omrah, jealous of the glory, sent him 
orders to halt, till he should join him with the troops of 
the capital. J^ji Kao, having time to restore animation 
to the Mahrattas, and learning the removal of the troops 

* This is a i?reatly exaggerated account of the transaction ftimished hy Mo- 
hammedan writers. Sadut Khan, merely repelled a detachment of Mahrattas, 
under Holkar and other leaders, who were committing ravages, not only netf 
Agra, but in the Doab. Baji Rao, with the main army, proceeded to Belhl. 
Hist, of the Mahrattas, i. 531.— W. 
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from Delhi, marched with Mahratta speed towards that BOOK III. 
capital, and communicated the first intelligence of his stra- chap. iv. 
tagem by the fires which he lighted up in the suburbs. ■ ' ' 

He was in possession of the outskirts of the city for three 
days before the approach of the imperial army made it 
necessary for him to decamp. He took the road to 
Malwa ; and the pusillanimous monarch was advised by 
his dissolute courtiers to purchase the promise of peace 
by paying the chout, or fourth, of his revenues to the 
Mahrattas. 

A more dreadful enemy was now about to fall upon the 
misgoverned empire. The Sophis, whom in the reign of 
Shah Jehan we left sitting upon the throne of Persia, had 
sunk into that voluptuousness and neglect of the business 
of government, which so uniformly accompany the con- 
tinued possession of power, relax the springs of the exist- 
ing government, and prepare the way for an usurper. In 
this state of the country, the range of mountains placed 
near the confines of Persia and India, which had already 
given a race of sovereigns to Hindustan, produced a chief 
who with his rude and hardy countrymen, the moun- 
taineers of Afghanistan, invaded Persia, and pushed his 
conquests against the feeble Ilussun Shah, whoso govern- 
ment was, moreover, distracted, by the wretched factions 
of the black eunuchs, and the white. Though the Afghan 
was assassinated, he was succeeded by a nephew, an enter- 
prising youth of eighteen years of age. The provinces 
near tho Caucasus and the Caspian, as well as those near 
the Indus, revolted. The Afghan in 1722 laid siege to 
Ispahan itself, and the wretched Hussun laid his crown at 
his feet. In the meantime a son of Hussun, whose name 
was Thamas,* escaped from massacre, and was joined by 
as many people as still adhered to his family or person, in 
the neighbourhood of Tauris ; among others by Nadir, the 
son of a shepherd of Khgrasan, who, by the sale of part of 
his father’s flocks, had hired a banditti, with whom he 
scoured and plundered the country. By his daring courage 
and indefatigable activity, he soon distinguished himself 
among the followers of the fugitive prince. He took the 
name of Thamas Koolee Khan, or Khan the slave of Tha- 
mes. Such a man found it easy in Persia to increase the 
number of his followers, whom he subsisted and rewarded 

1 Tamasp is the uiort correct form uf this name.— W. 
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BOOK III. by the plunder of the country. In a short time he was 
CHAP. IV. daring enough to measure swords with the Afghan him- 

— self, and prevailed. In 1729, he re-took Ispahan, pursued 

the usurper to Afghanistan itself, vanquished and took him 
prisoner. Thama^, whom ho acknowledged as king of 
Persia, he retained in confinement, and, governing in hiia 
name, turned his arms against the Turks, who had made 
encroachments on the eastern provinces of Persia during 
the declining vigour of the Soph is. Having conducted 
this war with success, he felt his power siifiicient to pull 
off* the mask. Ho proclaimed himself King, by the title oi 
Nadir Shah, in the year 1736, and put out the eyes of the 
unfortunate 'thamas. 

Tlio restless and cnteri}rising Afghans, who regretted the 
loss of Persia, stOl kept up disturbance on its eastern 
frontier ; and they provoked the proud and furious Nadir 
to undertake a war of little loss than extermination. Not 
satisfied with driving them from all the accessible parts 
of their own country, ho made his way into Kandahar, 
whicli had for some generations been detached from the 
Mogul empire, and annexed to that of Persia. Ka])u], 
which already contained a great luixturc of Afghans, was 
now crowded with that people, ll}'iiig from the cruelties 
of , the foe. Nadir was not soon tired in the pursuit of 
his prey. He had reason to be dissatisfied with the go- 
vermnent of Hindustan, to ^hicli he had sent repeated 
embassies, received with something more than neglect. 
In the general negligence and corru})tion which pervaded 
the whole business of government, the passes from Persia 
into Kabul were left unguarded. The Persian protested 
that he meant neither hostility nor disrespect to hi^^ 
brother of Hindustan ; and that, if not molested, he would 
chastise the accursed Afghans, and retire. The opposition 
he experienced was, indeed, so feeble, as hardly to excite 
the resentment of Nadir; an\J, after slaughtering the 
Afghans in Kabul, he was ready to withdraw'; when a 
circumstance occurred which kindled his rage. A mes- 
senger and his escort, whom ho had dispatched from Kabul 
to the Emperor of Delhi, were murdered at Jellalabad by 
the inhabitants ; and, instead of yielding satisfaction for 
the injury, the silken courtiers of Mohammed counselled 
approbation; and ridiculed supposition of danger from the 
shepherd and freebooter of Khorasan, 
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That furious warrior hastened to the offending, city, and BOOK III. 
ilaughtercd the inhabitants without mercy. From this chap. iv. 

le pursued his route to Peshawur, and thence to Lahore ; 

it both of which places he experienced but little opposi- 
-ion. He then turned his face dire'ctly to the capital, 
vhere Mohammed and his counsellors, wrapped in a fatal 
jecurity, were not prepared to believe that the Persian 
isurper would dare to march against the Majesty of Hin- 
iustan. The Hindus tanee army, which had been two 
uonths in the field, had only advanced to Karnal, four 
lays^ march from Delhi, where it was surprised by the 
ippearance of the enemy, while Mohammed and his friends 
were yet ignorant of his approach. The hardy and expe- 
rienced valour of Nadir’s bands quickly spread confusion 
imong the ill-conducted crowds of Mohammed. The 
A.meer al Omrah was mortally wounded, and died after 
leaving the field of battle. Sadut Khan fought till he 
was deserted by his followers, and taken prisoner. Nadir, 
who had no project upon Hindustan, left the disordered ‘ 
samp the next day without an attack ; and readily listened 
to the peaceful counsels of his prisoner, Sadut Khan, who 
hoped, if now set free, to obtain the vacant office of Ameer 
al Omrah. Moliamnied honoured the Shah with a visit 
in his camp, and the Shah consented to evacuate Hin- 
Justau, upon receipt of two crores of rupees. The insa- 
tiable aviility, however, of Nizam al Mulk fatally defeated 
this happy agreement. He demanded, and wus too power- 
ful to be refused, the office of Ameer al Omrah. The 
disappointed and uiipriiicipled Sadut hastened to inform 
Nadir, that two crores of rupees were no adequate ransom 
for the empire of Hindustan ; that he himself, who was 
but an individual, would yield as great a sum; that Nizam 
al Mulk, who alone had power to offer any formidable 
resistance, ought to be secured; and that Nadir might 
then make the wealth of the capital and empire his own. 

A new and dazzling prospect was spread before the eyes 
of the ravager. Mohammed Shah, and Nizam al Mulk, 
were recalled to the Persian camp ; when Nadir marched 
to Delhi, the gates of which were opened to receive him.^ 

' This is the story told by the writers of HlrBustan ; and no doubt, various 
Intrigues wore at work to influence the decision of Nadir Shah, but it is little 
likely iiiat he would have withdrawn, without laying Delhi under contribution. 

VOL. ir. y 
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BOOK III. For two days had the Persians been in Delhi, and as yet 
CHAP. IV. observed the strictest discipline and order. But on the 

night of the second, an unfortunate rumour wa§ spread 

that Nadir Shah was killed; upon which the wretched 
inhabitants rose in tumult ; ran to massacre the Persians ; 
and filled the city throughout the night with confusion 
and bloodshed. With the first light of the morning, Na- 
dir issued forth ; and dispersing bands of soldiers in every 
direction, ordered them to slaughter the inhabitants with- 
out regard to age or sex in every street or avenue where 
the body of a murdered Persian should be found.^ From 
sun-rise to mid-day the sabre raged ; and by that time 
not less than 8000 Hindus, Moguls, or Afghans, were num- 
bered with the (lead. During the massacre and pillage, 
the city was set on fire in several place.*^. The destroyer 
at last allowed himself to be persuaded to stay the ruin ; 
the signal Avas given, and in an instant, such was the 
authority of Nadir, eveiy sword was sheathed. A few 
days after the massacre, a nobleman was despatched by 
Nadir, to bring from Oude the two crores of rupees, pro- 
mised by its governor, Sadut Khan ; who, in the short 
interval, had died of a cancer in his back. On the same 
day he commenced his seizure of the imperial treasure 
and effects ; three crores and fifty lacks in specie;'-^ a crore 
and fifty lacks in plate fifteen crores in jewels the 
celebrated peacock throne, valued at a crore other valu- 
ables to tlio amount of eleven crores f besides elephants, 
horses, and the camp-equipage of the Emi)eror. The 
bankers and rich individuals were ordered to give up their 
wealth, and tortured to make discovery of what they were 


Sir .7. M.'ilcolm observes, “ oar knowled^rc of the character of Nadir Slmli, for- 
bids our granting any belief to a tale, whicli would make it appear, that die 
iiltiiiicite advanta.'^fcs to be obtained from tliis enterpri.'^e, and tlic iiurfi- 
ralleled success wuh wliicli it had been attended, depended less upon ln’f 
Kcnius than iiiion the iictty jealousies and intrigues of the cai)tive ministers of 
the Yaiupiishcd Mohammed Shah.” History of Persia, il. 78.— W. 

' Nadir at first, it is said, endeavoured to allay tlie tumult, both by messen- 
gers sent to pacify the people, and by liis personal Interference ; and it was 
not till his agents w-erc slain, and h(i himself endangered, that he gave orders 
for a general massacre, History of Persia, ii. 83.— W. 

2 ,£ 3,600,000. 
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1 all , if wo believe our authorities,' £32 ,000,000 . 
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suspected to have coucealed. A heavy contribution was BOOK 
demanded of the city, and exacted with cruel severity ; chap. iv. 
many laid violent hands upon themselves to escape the 
horrid treatment to which they beheld others exposed. 

Famine pervaded the city ; and pestilential diseases en- 
sued. Seldom has a more dreadful calamity fallen upon 
any portion of the human race, than that in which the 
visit of Nadir Shah involved the capital of Hindustan. 

'Yet a native and contemporary historian informs us, such 
is the facility with which men accommodate themselves 
to their lot, “that the inhabitants of Delhi, at least the 
debauched, who were by far the most numerous part, 
regretted the departure of the Persian.^ ; and to this day, 

{mifs he\ tlie excesses of their soldiery are topics of hu- 
mour in the looser conversation of all ranks, and form the 
comic parts of the drolls or players. The people of Hin- 
dustan at this time regarded only personal safety and 
])ersonal gratification. Misery was disregarded by those who 
e.scaped it ; and man, centered wholly in himself, felt not 
for his kind. This selfishness, destructive of public and 
private virtue, was universal in Hindustan at the invasion 
; of Nadir Shah ; nor have the people become more vir- 
I tuous since, ccnsequcntly not more happy, nor more in- 
dependaut.” ‘ 

Nadir having ordered, as the terms of peace, that all 
tlie provinces on the west side of the Indus, Kabul, Tatta, 
and part of Multan, should bo detached from the do- 
minions of tlie Mogul, and added to liis own, restored 
Mohammed to the exercise of liis degraded sovereignty ; 
and, bestowing upon him and his courtiers some good 
advice, began, on the 14th of April, 1739, his march from 
Delhi, of v'hich he had been in possession for thirty- 
seven days.2 

^ Aiiruni'/eb’s Successors, by Scott, p. 214. 

The most valuable of the details respecting tbc invasion of Niulir arc fur- 
nished us by Golam Hussein, (Seer Mutakhareen,i. 325—344.) Scott as usual, 
gives cliiefly an abridgement of the Seer Mutakharecn, hut here, enriclicd 
with some particulars from the known historians of Nadir. An interesting 
account of the march of the Persian army back, and its operations in Bucliaria, 
and Kharisin, to which Nadir immediately proceeded, i.s given us by an eye- 
witness, Kliojeh Abdulkurrecm, a Kcdimerian of distiiictioii, who accompanied 
him from Hindustan, and whose narrative has been translated for us by Mr. 

Gladwin. Khojeh Abdulkurreem ditfers iroiii Scott, in the day of the 
conqueror’s departure from Delhi, wlilch he makes the 4th of May. Memoirs 
of Khojeh Abdulkurreem, p. 1. A curious letter of Nadir Shah himself, giving 
an account to his son of his marcl, t^wanis Delhi, of the battle, and of his in- 
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B0OK III. In regulating the offices of state, Mohammed was obliged 
CHAP. IV. to confirm the vizirat, which he intended for other hands, 

to Kummiir ad Din Hhan, the relation and partisan of 

1739. ;Nizam al Mulk. At the request of that domineering 
chief, the office of Ameer al Ornrah was transferred to 
Ghazee ad Din Khan, his eldest son, while he himself was 
in haste to depart for the Deccan, where Nazir Jung, his 
second son, whom he had left his deputy, was already 
aspiring at independence. After several months spent 
without avail in messages and negotiations, the father 
was o})liged to draw his sword against the son. A victory, 
gained in the neighbourhood of Ahraednuggur, restored 
his government to the Nizam, and made Nazir Jung his 
prisoner. To compose the provinces subject to his com- 
mand, which had been governed so irregularly and feebly 
for many year’s, and were overrun by innumerable disor- 
ders, required both vigour and time. The war which he 
carried on in the Carnatic was the most remarkable of 
his subsequent transactions. Its result is the only cir- 
cumstance material to us. Nearly the whole of that great 
province was reduced to his obedience.^ 

Sadut Khan Boorahan al Mulk, the deceased governor 
of Oude, was succeeded by his son-in-law, Abul Mansoor 
Khan Suffiler Jung; who subsequently received the dignity 
of grand nuister of the household, A new governor was 
apj)ointed for Guzerat, and an ^eflfort was made, without 
success, to ravage that important province from the Mah- 
rattas. 

A refractory chief called the Emperor into the field, in 
the year 1745. This was Ali Mohammed Khan, the 
founder of the power of the Rohillas, a name of some 
celebrity in the modern history of Hindustan. The 
Afghans, inhabiting, the district of Koh, bordering on 
Cabul, were known by the name of Rohillas.^ Ali Mo- 
hammed himself is said to have been of Hindu extraction; 
the son of a man of the caste of cow-keepers. He was 

tention not to seize the crown of Mohammed, has been translated by Sir John 
M alcolra. (Aslat. Res. x. 639.)— M. Other authorities might have been cited, 
particularly Fraser’s Life of Nadir Shah, and Hanway’s Travels. Malcolm’s 
history of Persia was perhaps not available when these pages were written, 
though the work was published before the History of India.— W. 

' l'\)r the circumstances of Nizam ul Mulk’s resumption of his government 
in the Deccan, see Seer Mutakhareen, iii, 8. 

^ Memoirs of Kliojeh Abdolkurreem, p. 183. 
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adopted, however, and reared by an Afghan of the Rohilla BOOK III. 
clan ; a man pf a rank no higher than his own. He en- chap. iv. 

tered into the army as a common soldier ; and after a time 

acquired the command of a small body of Afghan cavalry^ 1745-47. 
with which he served in the army of the Vizir, governor 
of Moradabad. His conduct gained him distinction ; he 
was recommended to promotion by the Vizir; received 
some lands in grant from the Emperor; and was ap- 
pointed to manage certain districts in Moradabad by the 
Vizir. Under the negligent government of Mohammed, 
and the disorders which ensued upon the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, scope was afforded to the ambition of such a 
man as Ali Mohammed, the Rohilla. He acquired posses- 
sion of the lands of some neighbouring jagheer holders, 
under pretence of taking them in lease : he increased the 
number of Afghans in his pay; many of whom the se- 
verities of Nadir Shah had driven to look for a home 
beyond the reach of his destructive sword, and to seek 
employment and protection under All Mohammed their 
countryman. The supposition of power produced its 
usual consequence. The remittances from his government 
were delayed and evaded. The Vizir sent a new governor 
with an army to enforce obedience. Him the Rohilla con- 
quered and slew; and the Vizir, who hated everything 
which disturbed his pleasures and ease, thought it better 
to make an accommodation with Ali than contend with 
him. He was confirmed in the government of certain 
districts ; and by one acquisition after another, extended 
the limits of his authority, till they comprehended Mo- 
radabad, Bareilly, Aunlah, Sambal, Bangur, Budaoon, and 
Amroah, districts of Kutter, a province henceforward 
known by the name of Rohilcund, from the Afghan clan, 
to whom more particularly, Ali and his followers were re- 
garded as belonging. The progress of this adventurer 
alarmed at last the Viceroy of Oudo ; whose representa- 
tions of danger prevailed upon the Emperor to take the 
field in person. The Rohilla was unable to resist the im- 
perial army, but was underhand supported by the Vizir, 
in opposition to the Viceroy of Oude. He was besieged 
in one of his fortresses ; but receiving the promise of the 
Vizir to make his peace with the Emperor, he sent away 
his treasures to a place of safety, and surrendered. As a 
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BOOK HI. compensation for the territory which he had governed, he 
CHAP. TV. received the foiijdary, or military and judicial authority 
of Sirhind, a district in the upper part of the province of 
1"^"' Delhi.^ 

In the second year after this imperial expedition, hap- 
pened the invasion of Ahmed Abdallee, a man destined to 
be the founder of a formidable empire in the contiguous 
provinces of Persia and Hindustan. He was an Afghan 
chief of the tribe of Abdal, inhabiting a district of the 
mountains of Gaur, near the city of Herat. When yet 
very young he was taken prisoner by Nadir Shah, and was 
for some time one of the slaves of the presence ; till, at- 
tracting the attention of his master, he was raised to the 
ohice of Yessawal, or macc- bearer. Ho was by degrees 
promoted to a considerable rank in the army, and accom- 
panied Nadir in his invasion of India. Nadir Shah was 
massacred in his tent, not for from Meshed, on the 8tli of 
June, 1747. Ahmed Abdallee had acquired so great an 
• ascendancy among the troops, that upon this event several 
commanders and their followers joined his standard ; and 
ho drew off towards his own country. He fell in with and 
seized a convoy of treasure, which was [)rocoeding to the 
camp. This enabled him to engage in his pay a still 
larger body of his countrymen. He proclaimed himself 
king of the Afghans : and took the title of Doordowran, 
or pearl of the age, which being corrupted into Dooranee, 
gave one of their names to himself and his Abdallees.'^ 
He marched towards Kandahar, which submitted to his 
arms; and next proceeded to Kabul. The inhabitants had 
resisted the proposal of the governor to purchase tran- 
quillity by the payment of a contribution, but they de- 
serted him on the approach of danger ; and this province 
also fell into the hands of the Afghan. The governor of 
Lahore sent him a proposal, offering to betray his trust, 
and become the servant of Ahmed, on condition of being 
appointed his Vizir ; and though he repented of his en- 
gagement and came to blows, his troops made a feeble 

• Seer Mutakhareen (HI. 20—26); Memoirs of KhojehAbdulkurrecm, (p. 183— 
IMS). Scott gives a very short and unsatisfactory abridgement of the passage 
ill the Seer Mutakhareen ; Aurungzeb’s Successors, p. 218.— M. 

A more detailed account is given in Hamilton’s . History of the Rohilla 
Af,dians.— W. 

* Memoirs of Khojeh Ahdulkurreem, p.k04. 
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resistance ; and Lahore was added to the dominions of the BOOK III. 
conqueror. He now directed his ambitious thoughts to chap. iv. 

the capital of Hindustan, with the feeble government of 

which he was not unacquainted. A large army, under the 
Emperor’s eldest son, the Vizir, and other distinguished 
chiefs, advanced as far as the Sutlej to repel him j but ho 
passed them artfully, and plundered the rich city of Sir- 
hind, where the heavy baggage of the prince was deposited. 

The imperialists made haste to overtake him ; and after 
several days of skirmishing, the Vizir was killed by a 
cannon ball in his tent. The brittle materials of an Indian 
army were nearly broken asunder by this event ; the Raj- 
poots, under their princes, “ stretched,” says the historian, 

^‘the feet of trepidation on the boundless plain of de- 
spondency, and marched back to their homes.” Howevci’, 
the remaining chiefs, and among the rest the sons of the 
late Vizir, exerted themselves with constancy and judg- 
ment ; and on the following day a still more disastrous 
accident took place in the camp of the Abdallees. A 
magazine of rockets and ammunition which had been 
taken at Sirhind accidentally exploded, and killing a great 
number of people, shed through the army confusion and 
dismay. Ahmed, no longer willing to risk an engagement, 
drew oil* his troops, and marched unmolested to Kabul.‘ 

The Emperor, who only survived a sufficient time to 
receive intelligence of this joyful event, expired in the 
thirtieth year of his reign, and forty-ninth of his age ; his 
constitution exhausted by the use of opium.- 
Ahmed Shah, his eldest son, succeeded liim without 
opposition. The great character and power of Nizam al 
Mulk removed all competition for the vizirat, but he ex- 
cused himself on accoqnt of this years, and actually died, 
about a month afterwards, in the Widred and fourth year 


' Seer Mutaklmveeii (iil. 3?}— 52) ; Memoirs of Khojeli Abdulkurrecm, p. 
186, 203—207. Life of Ahmed Shah, kin^ of tho Abdallees, who are also 
called Duranees, from tho custom of wearing a pearl in one of their ears, 
translated from the Persian by Henry Vausittartjpublislied in Gladwin’s Asiatic 
Miscellany. 

* The Seer Mutakhareen is the great authority for this reign ; Mr. Scott 
giving little more than an abridgement of the narrative in that work. Some ' 
curious facts are contained in the memoir of Khojeh Abdulkurrecm. Fi*a- 
zer’s Nadir Siiali; and the liistory of that ferocious conqueror, tra^islated into 
Frencli by Sir William Jones, aie to be consulted for the details on the Per- 
sian siA;. In Frazer, there is an abridgement of the Mogul liistor)', from 
Aurungzeb to Moliammed Shah, M'hich is given iii a still more abridged form 
by Holwell In his “Interesting Historical Events.’* Frazer’s materials were 
mperfect. 
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BOOK III. of his age, leaving his government of the Deccan to ho 
CHAP. IV. seized by his second son Nazir Jung, whose good for- 
"""" ' tune it was to be present on the spot. After the refusal 
1749-50, of Nizam, the vizirat was bestowed upon Suffder 
Jung, the Viceroy of Oude, for whom it was originally 
intended. 

The Bohillas and Abdallee Afghans gave occasion to 
the most remarkable transactions of the reign of Ahmed 
Shah. AH Mohammed, though removed from Kohilcund 
to Sirhind, found meiftis to return upon the invasion of 
thS Abdallees, and being joined by the Afghans, great 
numbers of whom had still remained in the country, 
he regained possession, and expelled the imperial go- 
vernor, much about the time of the deatli of Moham- 
med Shah. He enjoyed not his prosperity long; but, 
dying of a cancer in his back, left discord and conten- 
tion in his family. This circumstance encouraged the go- 
vernor of Oude, who was now Vizir, and commanded the 
remaining resources of the state, to form the design of 
relieving himself from the dread of an aspiring neighbour, 
and of increasing his power and dominion by the country 
which that neighbour possessed. The district of Fur- 
ruckabad was governed by an Afghan of tlie Bungush 
tribe. This man the Vizir endeavoured to made his in- 
strument in the destruction of the Rohillas. But the 
Bungush chieftain lost his life #ii the contest. The Vizir 
was not less greedy of the country of his Bungush friend, 
than he was of that of his Rohilla antagonist. The family 
of the Bungush chieftain, perceiving, the designs of the 
Vizir, formed a confederacy with the neighbouring Af- 
ghans. The Vizir was defeated in a great battle ; after 
which the Afghans proceeded in two bodies, one to Al- 
lahabad, where they plundered the city and besieged the 
citadel ; the other to Lucknow, which they expected to 
surprise. The Vizir, now trembling for his own posses- 
sessions, could think of nothing better than the wretched 
resource of calling in the Mahrattas to his aid. They fell 
upon the country with their usual rapidity ; took the Af- 
ghans in a great measure by surprise ; and compelled them, 
after much slaughter, to take shelter in the neighbouring 
hills. This done, the Mahrattas had no inclination to de- 
part. They took up their quarters during the rainy season 
in the country which they had cleared ; and the Vizir was 
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fain to assign them a large portion of it in the name of a BOOK HI. 
reward for their service. The Afghans, as a welcome chap. iv. 

counterpoise, were allowed to re-occiipy the remainder. 

These events occurred before the end of the year 1750. 1749-50. 

In 1749, Ahmed Abdallee marched from Kabul, and ad- 
vanced as far as Lahore. Meer Munnoo, the eldest son of 
the late Vizir, had been appointed Governor of Multan, 
and of as much of the other provinces of Upper India^ as 
could be recovered from the Persians or Afghans. Being 
unprepared for adequate resistance, he offered to purchase 
the retreat of tlio Dooranee by assigning to him the reve- 
nues of four districts ; with which Ahmed, for the present, 
thought proper to content himself.* In two years he re- 
peated his visit ; when Meer Munnoo, after some months 
of vigorous resistance, was betrayed by one of his generals, 
and defeated. The Dooranee Shah was not incapable of 
generosity ; he soothed the vanquished leader by obliging 
expressions, and appointed him his deputy in the two pro- 
vinces of Multan and Lahore, which were now finally severed 
from the dominion of the Moguls. A messenger was sent 
to Delhi to demand even a formal cession of the conquered 
territory ; and, though Suffder Jung was summoned from 
his government, with a view to resist the Afghans, tho 
favourite eunuch, jealous of the honour which he might 
acquire by recovering those important provinces, per- 
suaded the emperor to ratify the cession before he arrived. 

About the same time an expedition was undertaken against 
one of the nations of Rajpoots, who had seized, with a dis- 
putable title, upon certain districts in Ajmere. The war 
was ill conducted, and ended in disgrace. 

A youth now appeared on the stage, who was destined 
to play a conspicuous part in the closing scenes of the Mogul 
sovereignty. This was the only son of Ghazee ad Din Khan, 
the eldest son of Nizam al Miilk. Upon the death of Nazir 
Jung in tho Deccan, Ghazee ad Din, his elder brother, so- 
licited the Viceroyalty of that important country for him- 
self ; and taking with him the Mahratta army, which had 
been in the pay of the Vizir, marched unmolested to 
Aurungabad. At this place he died only a few days after 

* Secj^iitakhareen (iii. 79). Mr. Scott speaks of a vigorous resistance on the 
part of me Governor (p. 225); hiu Golftm Hussein says, thei’e was no fighting; 
and so dods Kojeh Abdulkurreem (p. 236). 
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BOOK IIL his arrival. His army immediately dispersed ; and the 
CHAP. IV. Mahratta general took possession of Kandesh, the govern- 

ment of which the deceased Viceroy had been obliged to 

assign him in security for the pay of his troops. His son 
Shuhab ad Din, whom he had left in the capital, made so 
good a use of his interest, chiefly with the Vizir Siifider 
Jung, that he received his father s titles of Ghazee ad Din 
Khan Bahadur, and was raised to his office of Ameer al 
Omrah. This did not prevent him from joining imme- 
diately the party of the Emperor, and from seconding, 
with all his power, the machinations intendod for the 
destruction of the Vizir. The military command of the 
palace was artfully taken out of the hands of that officer ; 
and he and his dependants were refused admittance. The 
Vizir was alarmed at the prospect of a war with his master. 
Ho. therefore solicited permission to retire to his govern- 
ment beyond the^Jumna. This was refused. He marched 
out of the city, and encamped at a few miles’ distance, 
with an intention of proceeding to his government without 
leave, but without drawing the sword, unless in self-defence. 
Learning that an attack was certainly intended, he invited 
to his assistance the Jaat Raja Sooriije Mul. This chief 
had already fought in his service, and readily j oined his 
old friend and commander.^ The Vizir set up a new 
Emperor, a youth whom he represented as one of the 
royal princes ; and laid siege tjo the castle. It was vigo- 
rously defended by the spirit and bravery of the young 
Ameer al Omiuh ; and, after a fruitless contest of six 


* The Jaats or Jauts, inhabiting the mountainous region, from the Chumbul 
and Jumna eastward, to the Jcypoor Jiajaship on the west; and from twenty 
coss to the southward of Agra, to the province of Delhi on the north , were known 
as a formidable predatory trilie from the earliest j)eriod of the Molianiincdan 
history, The original seat of the Jaats appears to have Iwen near the Indus, in 
the loM'er part of JHultan. Their chief, or one of their chiefs, was received into 
the service of Jehaiidar Shah, and behaved with gallantry in the war between 
tliat Prince and Feroksher. Upon the ascendancy gained by tlie latter Prince, 
tlic Jtuit retired with lus plunder to his fortress of Dhurtporo. This chief was 
succeeded by his son, who wius obliged to iKJCome tiibutary to the Piaja 6f Jey- 
poor. To him succeeded his brother, who contrived to throw off his dependence 
upon the llajpoot ; and, first of his raee, assumed the title of Raja. During the 
weakness of Mohammed Shah’s administration, he spread his incursions to the 
very walls of Agra, and left to his son and successor, Sooraje Mull, a considerable 
kingdom. His pow'cr, and vicinity to the capital, rendered him an object of 
consequence; and the Vizir had attached him to his interests by placing him 
among the Omrahs of the empire, and other favours. See an account of the 
Jaats, Asiat. An. Reg. 1802; Characters, p. 12. Also “ A Sketch of R{|^hpou- 
taneh,” translated from the Persian, in “ Tracts, &c.” by William Fraiicklin, a 
small volume, published in l» 1 1 . 
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months, both parties were glad to negotiate. Siiffder Jiuig BOOK 1II» 
gave up his pretended Prince, and was allowed to retire to chap. iv. 

his government, but was deprived of the Vizirat, which 

was bestowed upon Intizam ad Dowlah, son of the late 
Vizir Kumrnur ad Din Khan. 

The Jaat Raja, Sooraje Mul, had given sufficient umbrage 
by his support of the rebellious Vizir ; but, dmiiig the 
weakness of the Mogul government, the Jaats had also ex- 
tended their encroachments over a great part of the pro- 
vince of Agi’a. The youthful ardour of Gliazee ad Diu 
suggested to him an expedition for the entire reduction of 
the Jaat country. He called to his assistance a Mahratta 
genera], llolkar Mulhar Rao ; and the Jaats, unable to keep 
the field, retired to their strong-holds. To reduce them 
speedily, heavy cannon was I’equired. Fordhis Ghazee ad 
Din applied to the Emperor. ’ But the aspiring temper of 
the Ameer al Omrah was already formidable to both the 
Emperor and Iiltizam ad Dowjah. Sooraje Mul, aware of 
their sentiments, conveyed intimation to tlie Emperor, 
that if he would meet him at Secundra, he would join him 
with all his forces, and deliver him at once from the dan- 
gers which, from the ambition of his Ameer al Omrah, 
impended over his person and throne. The scheme was 
relished ; and the Emperor, under pretence of a hunting- 
party, set forward with as great a force as possible on the 
road to Secundra. He had advanced as far as that city, 
when Holkar Mulhar Rao surprised his camp in the night. 

The Emperor, the Vizir, and other leading officers, fled, 
disguised as women ; leaving even their wives and daugh- 
ters behind them. Upon this, the army disbanded, and 
Ghazee ad Din marched to the capital, where nothing re- 
mained to oppose him. He invested himself with the office 
of Vizir ; seized the Emperor and his mother ; blinded 
them both ; and bringing forth Yezziz ad Din, son of the 
late Jehandar Shah, proclaimed him Emperor, by the title 
of Aulumgeer the Second. This revolution occurred in the 
year 1763.^ 

During the same year died Suffder Jung, Subahdar of 
Oude ; and was succeeded by Sujah ad Dowlah, his son. 

About the same time died also Meer Munnoo, Viceroy 

1 The Seer Slutakhareen is followed in the text. Francklin (Hist, of Sliah 
Aulum, p. 4) says, 1765. 
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BOOK III. under the Ahdallee King, of the provinces of Multan and 
CHAP. VI. Lahoi*e. By the severe exactions of the government, and the 
interruptions of agriculture through the ravages and terror 
1754. Qf these provinces had for some time been severely 
afflicted with scarcity. Of this, one important consequence 
was, an accession to the numbers and power of the Seiks ; 
for that people making it a rule to provide maintenance 
and occupation for one another, great numbers of persons 
in distress wore tempted to join them ; and all were readily 
received, upon adopting the garb and principles of the 
sect.^ The Abdallee Shah withdrew not the government 
of ^lultan and Lahore from the family of Meer ^luntioo. 
His son was a minor ; but, in quality of guardian of the 
minor, his mother was allowed to act in his stead. Under 
this arrangement, the disorder of the provinces increased. 
The weakness of the administration suggested to the 
Vizir, who now had changed his title from that of Ghazee 
ad Din Khan to that of Umad al Mulk, the* project of 
wresting the provinces at once from the hands of this 
female superintendent, and from the dominion of the 
Afghans. During the life of Moor Munnoo, the daughter of 
the Governess had been promised in marriage to Ghazee ad 
Din Khan, who now claimed fulfilment of the contract. 
The mother, to whom few events could yield greater 
pleasure, conveyed to him his bride, with all the mag- 
nificence which the iini)ortance* of the nuptials appeared 
to require. Under the confidence and security which this 
alliance inspired, the Vizir detached a body of troops to 
Lahore, who seized, and convoyed to his camp, the deluded 
Governess, inveighing against his perfidy, and denouncing 
the vengeance which Ahmed Shah, her sovereign, would 
speedily exact. 

The fulfilment of her angry predictions was not long de- 
ferred. The exasperated Afghan hastened from Kandahar 
to Lahore, which was evacuated on his approach ; and 
thence directed his inarch to Delhi. The Vizir, sensible of 
his inability to contend wdth the storm, eagerly solicited 
reconciliation with his mother-in-law, and employed her 
as a mediator with the Shah, The invader rejected not the 
prayer, but demanded a large contribution as the price of 
his clemency ; and in the mean time continued his nUarch 
1 Scer Mutakhareen, ill. 137. 
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to Delhi. The wretched Aulurngoer, Imving no means of BOOK HI. 
resistance, opened to him the gates of the capital ; and af- chap, iv.' 

fected to receive him as a royal guest. For some weeks, 

Delhi was subject to all the enormities which are practised 
by a barbarian soldiery An a prostrate foe. To gratify 
more fully the rapacity of the invader, Umad al Mulk 
offered to go in person to raise contributions in the Dooab, 
or country between the Jumna and Ganges ; while the 
Dooranee Shah was to march against tlie country of the 
Jaat Kaja Sooraje Mul. He had reduced some fortresses, 
and was employed in besieging the citadel of Agra, wdien a 
plague broke out in his camp. Upon this he formed the 
resolution of returning immediately to liis own country, 
without even waiting for the return of the Vizir. An in- 
terview, as he passed Delhi, again took place between him 
and Aulumgeer. The fallen Mogul entreated the invader 
of his country, not to leave him in the hands of his over- 
bearing Vizir. Nujeeb ad Dowlah, a cliief of Rohillas, who 
had lately acted a conspicuous part in the imperial service, 
was, at the request of the Emperor, appointed Ameer al 
Omrah ; and to him the Dooranee recommended the p'ro- 
tection of his master. 

The Vizir, upon the retreat of the Abdallees engaged in 
his party Ahmed Khan, the Biingusli chief of Furrukhabad, 
whose father had lost his life in the contest with the Ro- 
hillas. To him and his Afghans he joined an array of 
Mahrattas, under Ragonaut Rao and Ilolkar. With this 
force he marched to Delhi. The Emperor and Nujeeb ad 
Dowlah shut the gates of the city ; but after a siege of 
forty-five days, the Emperor was obliged to submit ; while 
Nujeeb ad Dowlah, by bribing the Mahrattas, obtained 
the means of escaping to his own district in Rohilcund ; 
and his office of Ameer al Omrah was bestowed upon 
Ahmed Khan. Alee Gohur, the eldest son of Aulumgeer, 
was in the vicinity of Delhi, supporting himself with a 
small body of cavalry in some districts which he had in 
Jaghire. The Vizir made his father recall him ; and the 
Prince repaired to Delhi, but refused to enter the citadel, 
where he might easily be confined. He was, accordingly, 
besieged in his palace ; but a few of his followers cut a 
passage for him through tlfe troops of the Vizir, and he 
made his escape to Nujeeb ad Dowlah, with whom, and 
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BOOK III. with the Suhahdar of Oude, he remained for some months ; 

CHAP. IV. and then betook himself for an asylum to the English in 

— — Bengal. 

HaC. settlement which, with short-sighted policy, the 

viceroy of Oude had given to a t)ody of Mahrattas in part 
of Roliilcund, had fired other Mahrattas with a passion for 
the fertile country beyond the Ganges. Of this passion, 
in labouring the ruin of Nujeeb ad Dowlah, and of the 
Nabob of Oude,^ whose power he dreaded and whose govern- 
ment he desired, Umad alMulk resolved tomakehis account. 
At his instigation, two chiefs, Jimkojee and Duttah Sindia, 
set out from the Deccan, meditating no less than the 
entire subjugation of Hindustan. They crossed the Jumna ; 
and, driving Nujeeb ad Dowlali from the open country, 
! lesiegcd )iim in one of his forts, where lie defended liiniself 
with obstinate bravery. Sujah ad Dowlah saw that the 
danger was common ; and, collecting an army, marched to 
support him. lie encountered the Mahratta army ; gained 
the advantage, and forced it to cross the Jumna, where a 
considerable portion of it perished in the waters. Hearing, 
at the same time, of the march of the Abdallee Shah, its 
leaders were sufficiently disposed to accommodation. 

As soon as Umad al Mulk, the Vizir, was made ac- 
quainted with the alliance of Sujah ad Dowlah and the 
Rohillas, it was his desire, as his intcrcjst, to march to the 
assistance of his Mahratta allie#. But he was now beset 
with a number of difficulties. The Abdallee Shah, whom 
he had twice offended, was in motion : The Rohillas, with 
the Nabob of Oude, were opposing the Mahrattas ; and 
Aulumgeer was in correspondence with all his enemies. 
He resolved, without scruple, to deliver himself from the 
last of these difficulties. A trusty Cashmerian having 
received his commission, the Emperor was stabbed with 
poignards, and his body thrown out upon the strand of 
the Jumna, where it was stripped by the people, and 

J The term Nabob, as equivalent to Suhahdar, is very modern in Hindustan ; 
and is said to have begun with Sujahad Dowlah. Formerly it was not applied to 
the Siihuhdar or governor of the Subah, bnt to the Subahdar’s deputy, or locum 
Uneiini the literal meaning of the. word being rfepwfy. The new use of the 
terni is thus accounted for in the Seer Mutakhareen (iii. 167) : When the Prince 
Alee Gohur was on tlu; visit just mentioned, to Sujah ad Dowlah, and received 
the compliments of that Governor, h% addressed him by the title of ArofAet* 
Nithoh, which being reckoned an elegant compliment, passed into conver- 
sation, when the name was afterwards currently applied to him, and also to 
Other governors. 
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remained exposed for eighteen hours. Moheo al Sunnut, BOOK II r. 
a son or grandson of Kaum Buksh, the youngest son of chap. iv. 

Aurungzcb, was taken from confinement, and set up as the “3 

pageant of royalty ; after ^vhich the Vizir hastened to join 
the conflict against Nujeeb ad Dowlah and the Nabob of 
Oude. Ho was on his march when ho hoard that peace 
was concluded, and that the Mahrattas v/cre gone to oppose 
themselves to the approach of the Abdallee King. The 
means of personal safety now engrossed the mind of Urnad 
al Mulk, He retired to the country of Siirajo Mul, and 
shut himself up in one of the strongest of his forts. 

Upon the last retreat of Ahmed Dooranee Shah from 
Hindustan, he had left his son Governor of Lahore and 
Multan ; di.sordered by revolutions, wasted and turbulent. 

A chief who had served with distinction under the late 
Meer Munnoo incited the Seiks to join him in molesting 
the Dooranees ; and they gained several important advan- 
t;iges over their principal commanders. They invited the 
^lahratta generals, Eagonaut Rao, Shum sheer Bahadur, 
and Holkar, who had advanced into the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, to join them in driving the Abdallecs from Lahore.^ 

No occupation could bo more agreeable to the Mahrattas. 

After taking Sirhind, they advanced to Lahore, whore the 
Abdallee prince made but a feeble resistance, and fled. 

This event put them in pos.scssion of both Multan and 
Lahore. Placing the country under a temporary govern- 
ment, they marched homeward at the approach of the 
rains ; but left a Mahratta Subahdar, who next season ex- 
tended his acquisitions as far as the river Attok. It was 
at this very time that the army, of which we have already 
spoken, marched to take possession of Rohilcund and 
Oude; and the whole Indian continent appeared now about 
to be swallowed up by the Mahrattas. Had not Ahmed 
Shah, the Abdallee, whose empire was in its youth and 
vigour, been upon the stage : had not the Mahrattas at 
that time been possessed of extraordinary power, the 
Mahrattas in the one case, the Abdallecs in the other, 
might have extended their dominion from Thibet and 
Persia to Capo Comorin. The opposition which they made 
to one another opened a way for a maritime nation to in- 

' The Mahratta General was llaguuath Rao, Holkar was serving under him. 

Buff’s Mahrattas, ii. 132.— W. 
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BOOK III. troduce itself from the other side of the globe, and to 
CHAP. IV. acquire by rapid strides a more complete ascendant over 

— ;; that extensive region than any single government had 

1/60. gygj. attained. 

Ahmed Shah was not only roused by the loss of hia two 
provinces, and the disgrace imprinted on his arms, but he 
was invited by the chiefs and people of Hindustan, groan- 
ing under the depredations of the Mahrattas, to march to 
their succour, and become their king. The Mahrattas, 
flying before him, evacuated the two provinces at his ap- 
proach ; and assembled together from all quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. The Dooranee army was joined 
by the chiefs of Rohilcund, Nujeeb al Dowlah, Saadoollah 
Khan, Hafiz Rahmut, and Loondee Khan. For some days 
the Dooranees hovered round the Mahratta camp ; when 
the Mahrattas, who were distressed for provisions, came 
out and olfered battle. The army, consisting of 80,000 
veteran cavalry,* was almost wholly destroyed ; and Dut- 
tahjee Sindia, their general, was among the slain. A de- 
tachment of liorsc sent against another body of Mahrattas, 
who were marauding under Holkar in the neighbourhood 
of Sccundra, surprised them so completely that Holkar 
fled naked, with a handful of followers; and the rest, with 
the exception of a few prisoners and fugitives, were all 
put to the sword. 

^^uring the rainy season, while the Dooranee Shah was 
quartered at Secundra, the news of this disaster and dis- 
grace excited the Mahrattas to the greatest exertions. A 
vast army collected ; and Suddasheo Rao, commonly called 
Bhao,^ the nephew of Ballejee, the Peshwa, and other chiefs 
of the greatest note, assuming the command, the Mah- 
rattas marched to gratify the resentments, and fulfil the 
unbounded hopes of the nation. Having been joined by 
Sooraje Mul, the Jaat, and Umad al Mulk, the Vizir, they 
arrived at the Jumna before it was sufficiently fallen to 
permit either the Mahmttas on the other side, or the Doo- 
ranees, to cross. In the meantime they marched to Delhi, 
of which, after some resistance, they took possession ; 
plundered it with their usual rapacity, tearing away even 

* Holkar and Sindhia, had not 30,000 men in the wliole, and these were 
actipK in separate divisions. Hist, of the Mahrattas, ii. 136.— W. 

3 The tenn mciiiis brother,” but is applied to a cousin, and Sadasheo was 
BO termed, because he was the cou&in of (he reshwa.— W. 
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the gold and silver ornaments of the palace ; proclaimed BOOK III. 
Sultan Jewan Eukht, the son of Alee Gohur, Emperor; chap. iv. 

and named Sujah ad Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, his Vizir. 

Impatient at intelligence of these and some other transac- ’ 1^^^* 
tions, Ahmed Shah swam the Jumna, still deemed im- 
j)assable, with his whole army. This daring adventure, 
and the remembrance of the late disaster, shook the 
courage of the Mahrattas ; and they intrenched their 
camp on a plain near Paniput. The Dooranec, having 
surrounded tlreir position with parties of troops, to pre- 
vent the passage of supplies, contented himself for some 
days with skirmishing. At last he tried an assault ; when 
the Hohilla infantry of Nujeeb ad Dowlah forced their way 
into the Mahratta works, and Bulwant Kao with other 
chiefs was killed ; but night put an end to the conflict. 
Meanwhile scarcity prevailed, and filth accumulated, in the 
Mahratta camp. The vigilance of Ahmed intercepted 
their convoys. In a little time famine and pestilence 
raged. A battle became the only resource. The Abdallee 
restrained his troops till the Mahrattas had advanced a 
considerable way from their works ; when he rushed upon 
them with so much rapidity, as left them hardly any time 
for using their camion. The Bhao was killed early in the 
action ; confusion soon pervaded the army; and a dreadful 
carnage ensued. The field was floated with blood. Twenty- 
two thousand men and women were taken prisoners. ^Of 
those who escapetl from the field of battle, the greater part 
were butchered by the people of the country, who had 
suffered from their depredations. Of an army of 140,000 
horse, commanded by the most celebrated generals of the 
nation, only three chiefs of any rank, and a mere residue 
of the troops, found their way to the Deccan.^ The Doo- 
ranee Shah made but little use of this mighty victory. 

After remaining a few months at Delhi, he recognised Alee 
Gohur, as Emperor, by the title of Shah Aulum the Se- 
cond : and intrusting Nujeeb ad Dowlah with the superin- 
tendence of affairs, till his master should return from 
Bengal, he marched back to his caintal of Kabul in the 

^ This account of the famous Mtle of Panifult; the conscriuences of which 
were so momentous to the future fortunes of India, is not altogether correct : 
one great cause of the defeat of tlie Mahrattas, was, the defection of Suraj Mull 
and the Jaats. See account of the battle by an eye-witness. As. licsearches 
vol.ili. p. 91, andDiiif’s ^hvtiratta History, ii. H4.-W. 

VOL. II. z 
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BOOK HI, end of the year 1760. With Aulumgeer the Second, the 
eiup. V. empire of the Moguls may be justly considered as having 
arrived at its close. The unhappy prince who now re- 
ceived the name of Emperor, and who, after a life of 
misery and disaster, ended his days a pensioner of English 
merchants, never possessed a sufficient degree of power 
to consider himself for one moment as master of the 
throne.^ 


CHAPTER V. 

A Comparison of the State of Civilization among the 
Mohammedan Conquerors of India with the State of 
Civilization among the Hindus, 

A fter this display of the transactions to which the 
Mohammedan nations have given birth in Hindustan, 
it is necessary to ascertain, as exactly as possible, the par- 
ticular stage of civilization at which these nations had 
arrived. Beside the importance of this inquiry, as a por- 
tion of the history of the human mind, and a leading fact 
in the history of India ; it is rc(]uisite for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the civilization of the Hindus received 
advancement or depression from the ascendancy over them 
wlfich the ]\Iohamnicdans acquired. 

■ We have seen, in the comparisons adduced to illustrate 
the civilization among the Hindus, that the nations, in the 
western parts of Asia ; the Persians, the Arabians, and 
even the Turks ; possessed a degree of intellectual faculties 
rather higher than the nations situated beyond them 
toward the East ; were rather less deeply involved in the 
absurdities and weaknesses of a rude state of society ; had 


^ The events of Aulumgeer’s and the preceding reign are found in consider- 
able detail in the Seer Mutnkhareen (iii. fi2— 193), which is al)rldged by Scott, 
Hist, of Aurungzeb’.s Succes.sors, p. 224—246. The principal facts are noticed, 
but in certain rcspecta somewhat differently, by Francklin, Life of Shah Auluin, 
p. 7-27.-M. 

This summaiy of Mohammedan History, though too concise to be of all the 
interest ()f wliich it is ca]«ible,i8,in most instances, as correct as the Imperfect 
materials at the autlior’s command permitted. Some valuable additions to 
tlie authorities on tliis subject have been made since it was written ; but a 
more extensive reference to native histories, many of which, of great merit, 
exist, is still indispensable to a faithful, and interesting view of the History of 
Mohaiiimedau India.— W, * 
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in fact attained a stage of civilization, in some little BOOK II L 
degree, higher than the other inhabitants of that quarter chap. v. 
of the globe. 

This is a statistical fact, to which it is not probable that 
much contradiction will hereafter be applied. The point 
of chief importance, for the present inquiry, is, to shew, 
that the people who actually invaded Hindustan,* and 
assumed the government over so largo a portion of its 
inhabitants, wore perfectly on a level with the Arabians 
and Persians, in the highest state of their civilization. 

The Mohammedans, who established their dominion in 
Hindustan, were principally derived from the eastern 
portions of that great country which was contained 
within the limits of the Persian empire in its greatest 
extent. 

These eastchi provinces of the great Persian empire, 

Bactria and Transoxiana, with the contiguous regions, at 
the time when those men were formed who established the 
Mohammedan dominion in Hindustan, were remarkable 
rather for exceeding than falling short of the other parts 
of that empire, in the attainments of civilized life. The * 

language of Balkh was reckoned the most elegant dialect 
of the Persian tongue ; and when God speaks mildly and 
gently to the cherubim surrounding his throne, this, 
according to the Mohammedans, is the language he employs. 

A largo proportion of the men who have been most dis- 
tinguished ill all the different walks of Persian literature, 
have been natives of Balkh ; of whom it may siiaice to 
mention Mohammed Ebn Emir KhowS»nd Shah, better 
known to Europeans under the name of Mirkhond, the 
author of a great historical work, to which Europeans have 
been indebted for much of their knowledge of Persian 
history ; Rashid, a celebrated poet ; and Anwari, famous 
both as a poet and astronomer. So greatly was Balkh 
distinguished during the reigns of the immediate successors 
of Jangiz Khan, that it was denominated Kobbat al Islam, 
the Metropolis of Islamism. Bokhara was one of the 
greatest seats of learning in the East. Students flocked 
from all parts to the celebrated university of Bokhara. In 
the Mogul language, Bokh^r, we are told, is a common 
appellation for a learned man. Among the celebrated men 
who have made illustrious the studies of Bokhara, is found 
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BOOK III. a name, ranked high among his contemporaries in all the 
cuAi*. V. quartei's of the globe, Ebn Sina, or Avicenna, who wrote 

above one hundred volumes, and died 1036, at the early 

age of fifty-eight. 

The Moguls were not perfectly barbarous when they 
advanced upon the countries of the West. It is suffi- 
ciently proved that they had the use of letters ; they had 
an alphabet of their own, in no degree corresponding with 
tlie troublesome character of the Chinese, but as ingenious 
and simple as that of the Romans.' The degree in which 
they approximated to the mental capacity of the most 
enlightened nations of Asia, is abundantly proved, not only 
by that power of combined action which enabled them to 
effect their conquests, but by the skill with which they 
regulated the government of China, as well as that o 
Persia and Transoxiana, to which they subsequent!; 
advanced. It appears not that the government in tho.S( 
several countries was more skilfully conducted in anj 
hands, than in those of the immediate successors of Jangiz 
The Moguls, at the time of their conquests, were so full; 
prepared for a new step in civilization, that they assimi 
lated themselves with wonderful rapidity, both in Chinf 
and Persia, to the more cultivated people among whon: 
they had arrived ; and, in a short time, were to be distin 
guished from tliem rather by slight shades of character and 
manners, than any difference in point of civilization.'- Ii 
their new acquisitions in Persia and Transoxiana, they were 
celebrated for prosecuting the sciences with great ardour ; 
and, in particular, for having laid astronomy, geography 
and the mathematical sciences, under great obligations 
In the city of Samarcand, the seat of government of one oi 

' It was not their own, but the Syriac, introduced by Nestorian missionarlci 
nemnsat Langues, Tartares, p. 29.>-W. 

- This is by no means satisfactorily proved, and at any rate the iMjople v'Cit 
in a state as remote from that of civilization as can be well imagined, unieHS 
by tliat term be understood tlie condition of nomadic races. Tlie Mongols ol 
Jangiz Khan were sliephcrd-s and robbers, whose migratory life and predatory 
habits rendered it easy to i;ollect tiiem into large moving masses, and to preci- 
pitate them upon oilier countries in quest of plunder. Tliat they readily 
adopted the ai*ts and civilization of tJrose they subdued, is a proof of their 
capacity for civilization, not of their being civilized. It is true, however, 
only of tlieir princes, upon their adoption of the Moliammcdan faith ; the 
people remain to tlie present day wliat they always were— slieplierds and 
treebooters. The Turkman representative of the original Turk, and the 
IJzlKjk representative of the early Mongol, offer in the pages of Conolly, 
Runic, s, and Moorcroft, no such examples of civilization as are imagined in the 
text— W. 
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the sons of Jaugiz and his successors, “the academy of BOOK 111, 
sciences,” to use the words of the writer in the Universal chai». v. 

History, “ was one of the most eminent to be found among 

the Mohammedans, who resorted thither to study from 
all the neighbouring countries ” Abulfeda mentions two 
decisive marks of a considerable degree of civilization. In 
his time the streets were paved, and water was conveyed 
into the city by leaden pipes. The silk-paper made here 
was the most beautiful in Asia ; and in great request over 
all the East.* 

Mohammed, of Ghizni, the founder of the first Mohamme- 
dan dynasty in Hindustan was the most accomplished Prince 
in Asia. His court contained an assemblage of learned 
men. The greatest poet of Asia wrote in his capital, and 
was fostered by his bounty. He and his nobles adorned 
Ghizni with an architecture which rendered it the finest 
city in the East.- He there erected aunivcrsit 3 ^,which he 
richly endowed, and made it one of the principal seats of 
learning in that quarter of the globe.'-^ 

Under Mohammed of Ghizni, the great sovereign of 
Persia, 3 who combined in his service all the finest spirits 
that Persian civilization could produce, the Hindus could 
not be said to be overrun, or held in subjection by a people 
less civilized than themselves. As little could this bo said 
under the descendants of Mohammed, who, though inferior 
to him in personal (qualities, were themselves formed, and 
served by men who were formed, under the fidl influence 
of Persian arts and knowledge. The same was undoubtodly 
the case with the princes of the Gaurian dynasty. They, 
and the leaders by whom they were principally serveil, 
were, in respect of training and knowledge, in reality 
Persians. It will not be denied, that the Moguls, the last 
of the Mohammedan dynasties of Hindustan, had remained 
a sufficient time in Transoxiana and Persia, to have 
acquired all the civilization of these two countries, long 


^ For tliese facts, the reader will find the oriifinal authors faithfully quoted 
and extracted, in the Universal History, il. 352, 364; iv. 30y, 393; v. 123. 
Modem Part, 8vo. Ed. In exploring the Persian and Arabian Authorities, the 
authors of the Universal History ai enot the worst of our guides. 

2 Vide supra, p. 178. 

^ Mahmud never was sovereign of Persia. That country was divided among 
the houses of Saman and Dilem, from the former of whom Mahmud obtained 
some advantages, but not such as to 'ustify the designatlou here assigned to 
him.-W. 
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BOOK III. before they attempted to perform conquests in India. The 
CHAP. V. Persian language was the language they used ; the Persian 

laws, and the Persian religion, were the laws and religion 

they had espoused ; it was the Persian literature to which 
they were devoted ; and they carried along with them the 
full benefit of the Pei-sian arts and knowledge, when they 
established themselves in Hindustan. 

The question, therefore, is. Whether by a government, 
moulded and conducted agreeably to the properties of 
Persian civilization, instead of a government moulded and 
conducted agreeably to the properties of Hindu civilization, 
the Hindu population of India lost or gained. For the 
aversion to a government, because in the hands of 
foreigners ; that is, men who are called by one rather than 
some other name, without regard to the qualities of the 
government, whether better or worse, is a prejudice which 
reason disclaims.^ As India was not governed by the 
Moguls, in the character of a detached province, valued 
only as it could bo rendered useful to another state, which 
is the proper idea of foreign conquest, but because the sole 
residence and sole dominion of the Mogul government, 
which thereby found its interest as closely united to that 
of India, as it is possible for the interest of a despotical 
government to be united with that of its people, the Mogul 
government was, to all the effects of interest, and thence 
of behaviour, not a foreign, *‘but a native government,* 
.With these considerations before the inquirer, it will not 
admit of any long dispute, that human nature in India 
gained, and gained very considerably, by passing from a 
Hindu to a Mohammedan government. Of this, without 


1 It is something more than a prejudice ; a government of foreigners exclud- 
ing natives in their own country from power, can ne’ er be reconciled to their 
feelings or opinions by abstract considerations of its goodness. The difference 
implied by the term foreigners is also something more than one of name alone ; 
it is a difference of sympathies and of interests which cannot be concealed by 
the moat conscientious and pliilosopliical i)erfection in the discharge of its 
public obligations.— W. 

Then of course all objection to it as a government of foreigners ceased, but 
even to the last there were vestiges of its foreign origin at the court of Deliii. 
As regards the Hindus, there was the essential difference of law and religion, 
hut even the Indian Mohammedans had reason to complain of the partial en- 
couragement given to adventurers from Persia and Turkestan, many of whom 
rose to great wealth and power, and they suffered a more permanent and 
extensive injury in the patronage bestowed upon the languages and litera- 
ture of Arabia and Persia, to the neglect and corruption of their own forms 
of speech, and the consequent depi’ession of the intellectual state of the 
people.— W. 
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descending to particulars, the situation of human nature, BOOK III 
under the Hindu governments which we have seen ; that chap, v. 

of the Mahrattas, for example; that of Nepaul; that of 

Mysore, before the time of llyder Ali ; or that of Travan- 
core ; affords a very satisfactory proof. The defects of 
Mohammedan rule, enormous as they justly deserve to be 
held, can by no means be regarded as equal to those 
which universally distinguish the government of Hindus. 

The same minute analysis might here be instituted of 
the grand circumstances which constitute the marks of 
civilization among the Mohammedans of India, as has been 
already executed in regard to the Hindus. But it is by 
no means necessary. The state of civilization among the 
Hindus has been mysterious, and little known. With the 
state of civilisation in Persia, the instructed part of 
European readers are pretty familiar. Besides, in analyz- 
ing the circumstances which constitute the marks of civi- 
lization among the Hindus, such comparisons, for the sake 
of illustration, were made with the corresponding circum- 
stances among the Persians, as served to throw some light 
upon the state of civilization among the latter people, and 
to show in what position they stood as compared with the 
Hindus. A few short reflections under each of the heads 
will therefore suffice, 

I. Classification and Distribution op the People.— 

In this grand particular, the superiority of the order of 
things among the Mohammedans, over that among the 
Hindus, was inexpressibly great. The Mohammedans were 
exempt from the institution of caste ; that institution 
which stands a more effectual barrier against the welfare 
of human nature than any other institution which the 
workings of caprice and of selfishness have ever produced.^ 


' Tho effects of caste, as a barrier to the happiness or advancement of 
society have been sliown to be exceedingly exagj^rated ; and it may be safely 
asserted, that itiis much more ])ropitiou8 to social advancement, than the rapid 
Vicissitudes of Mohammedan society, in which there is no security for the per- 
manent possession of cither station or pro^x^rty. That condition of equality 
which Mr. Mill admires is a condition of equal abjectness, men may rise daily 
from the lowest ranks to the highest command, but how are they raised? by 
tho will of one Individual ; in all probability they are wholly unfit for their 
elevation, and it is certain that they are liable every day to be pushed down 
again to their original Insignificance, hapiy if they escape witli life. There 
Was much more real equality under the Hindu system in which each man 
knew and could maintain his position, and could rely upon the laws and 
their hereditary expounders, for protection against despotic caprice and 
cruelty.— W. 
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BOOK HI Under the Mohammedan despotisms of the East, nearly as 
CHAP. V. much as in republics themselves, all men are treated as 

equal. There is no noble, no privileged class. Legally, 

there is no hereditary property, as the king is the heir of 
all his subjects. The only thing which creates distinction 
is office, or the exercise of some portion of the powers of 
government. For office, there is no monopolizing class. 
Men from the very lowest ranks in life are daily rising to 
the highest commands, where each of them is honoured 
in proportion, not to the opulence of his father, but the 
qualities which he himself displays. Though here there 
is wanting that barrier to the unlimited progress of the 
power of the king which was found in the hereditary nobi- 
lity of Europe, yet the situation of Spain, of Poland, and, 
in a greater or less degree, of every country in Europe, 
shows that the body of the people is not much benefited 
when the unlimited power of oppressing them, instead of 
being confined to the hands of the king and his servants, 
is shared between him and a body of nobles. 

II. The Form of Government. — In the simplicity' of 
Oriental despotism there is not much room for diversity 
of form. Yet there arc circumstances which distinguish 
to a considerable extent the state of government among 
the Mohammedans from that among the Hindus, and all 
of them to the advantage of the former. 

Under the Mohammedan sovereigns there was a regular 
distribution of the functions of government to certilin 
fixed and regular officers ; that of the Vizir, that of the 
Bukshee, Ameer al Omrah, and so on. Under the Hindu 
sovereigns, there appears to have been a confusion of all 
things together in one heterogeneous mass.* The sovereign 
governed by a sort of council, composed of Brahmens, who 
exercised the powers of government according to no pre- 
established plan, but according as each, by intrigue or by 
reputation, could obtain an ascendancy among the rest.* 

1 Tills has Ixicn shown to be a mistake ; the functions of the several officers 
under the Hindu form of government were in fact more accurately and carefully 
appropriated, than under the Mohammedan, and the instrumentality of a cabi- 
net council, was no disadvantage, it may be apprehended, to the Hindu prince 
or his people.— W. 

2 Mr. Grant remarks that Kirkpatrick's account of Nepaul exhibits a form of 
government, state officers, civil, and military, nearly the same as were established 
In Hindustan, under the rule of the Moguls. Grant’s Observations on the Hiiulns, 
p.41.— M. Hut Kirkpatrick’s account is very imperfect, and hcappears to have 
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The natural and common order of things, in this situation, BOOK III. 
was, that some one individual acquired a predominant in- chap. v. 

fluence, and employed the rest as merely his instruments. 

This man became, by way of distinction, the minister— 

Peshwa, as he is called by the Mahrattas. Where the 
council of Brahmens is not a regular establishment, the 
sovereign chooses a minister, that is, a depositary of all 
his power, who disposes of it in portions regulated by no 
rule, and by not much of established custom and habit. 

To the abuse of the power which is placed in the hand 
of absolute sovereigns there is no limit, except from three 
circumstances; 1. Keligion ; 2. Insurrection; 3. Manners. 

1. When it is said that Religion opposes the will of the 
sovereign, it is meant that the ministers of religion oppose 
it — the priests ; for, as a political engine, religion, with- 
out somebody to stand up for it, is a dead letter. Now 
the priests can only oppose the will of the sovereign when, 
by their influence over the minds of men, they have ac- 
quired a great portion of power, a power which the king is 
afraid to provoke. Again, this power of the priests will, 
or will not, be applied in a way to protect the people from 
the abuse of the sovereign power, according as the sove- 
reign allies himself with it, or does not ally himself with 
it. If he allies himself with it, that is to say, if he asso- 
ciates the power of the priests with his own, and admits 
them to a due share of the benefits which he pursues, the 
power of the priests is employed, not in checking, but in 
supporting him in the abuse of his ]:K)wer. Now, so com- 
pletely was the power of the priests associated with that 
of the sovereign under the Hindu system of government, 
that the power of the sovereign Avas almost wholly trans- 
ferred into the hands of the priests. As the benefit of 
abusing the sovereign power was shared so largely with 
themselves, they had no motive to check, but every motive 
to support.^ To misgovemment, accordingly, under Hindu 

supplied his want of information, by ideas borrowed from what he knew in other 
parts of India. Besides, the Nepaulians, as well as the Mahrattas, were in a 
situation to borrow from the Mol\ammcdans.-*W. 

* The mistake is here rei^ated of confounding Brahmans with priests. The 
alliance of church and state is much more intimate with the Mohammedans where 
the sovereign should properly even perform the office of public preacher in the 
temples ; he has also the whole patronage of the Moollas in his hands. With the 
Hindus the ^Ja can perform no sacred offices, nor can he exercise any control 
over the Brahmanical caste.— W. 
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BOOK HI. sovereigns, we find nowhere any symptoms of opposition 

CHAP. V. from religion. 

Under Mohammedan sovereigns the alliance between 

the Church and tho State is much less complete. The 
Caliphs, it is true, were at once head magistrates and head 
priests : in other situations, under Mohammedan sove- 
reigns, the priests have had little political power. Except 
in some matters of established custom, which by them- 
selves are little capable of mending the condition of the 
people upon the whole, they have never had sufficient in- 
fluence, nor apparently any inclination, to protect the 
people from the abuses of sovereign power. Herein they 
differ from the Hindu system of priesthood, and tho dif- 
ference is an important one, that they are not allied with 
those who abuse the sovereign power, and yield them no 
protection. 

2. Insurrection is a principle of salutary operation under 
the governments of the East. To that is owing almost 
everything which the people are anywhere left to enjoy. 
1 have already had some opportunities, and as I proceed 
shall have more, to point out remarkable instances of its 
practical effects. In a situation where there is no regular 
institution to limit the power of gratifying the will, the 
caprices, and tho desires of the sovereign and his instru- 
ments, at the expense of the people, there is nothing which 
hinders the peo[>lo from being made as completely wretched 
as the unbounded gratification, at their expense, of the 
will, caprices, and desires of those who have sovereign 
power over them can render human beings, except the 
dread of insurrection. But, in a situation where the mass 
of the people have nothing to lose, it is seldom difficult to 
excite them to insurrection. The sovereigns of the East 
find, by experience, that the people, if oppressed beyond a 
certain limit, are apt to rebel, never want leaders of capa- 
city in such a case to conduct them, and are very apt to 
tread their present race of oppressors under their feet. 
This prospect lays these rulers under a certain degree of 
restraint, and is the main-spring of that portion of good- 
ness which anywhere appears in the practical state of the 
despotisms of the East, But the dread of insurrection was 
reduced to its lowest terms, among a people whose apathy 
and patience under suffering exceeded those of any other 
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specimen of tlio human race. The spirit, and excitability, BOOK III. 
and courage of the Mohammedan portion of the Indian chap. v. 

population, undoubtedly furnished, as far as it went, an — — 

additional motive to good government on the part of the 
sovereigns of Hindustan.* 

3. It is in a higher state of civilization than that ex- 
emplified, either among the Mohammedans or among tho 
Hindus, that Manners have great influence in limiting the 
abuses of sovereign power. It is only in proportion as 
the mind of man is susceptible of pleasure from the ap- 
probation, pain from the disapprobation, of his fellow- 
creatures, that ho is capable of restraint from the operation 
of manners ; unless in so far as they increase or diminish 
the chance of insurrection. Though no great amount of 
salutary effects is, therefore, to bo ascribed to the opera- 
tion of manners, under the sovereigns, cither of Hindu or 
Mohammedan breed, the benefit, so far as it went, was all 
on the side of the Mohammedans.'-* There was, in tho 
manners of tho Mohammedan conquerors of India, an 
activity, a manliness, an independence, which rendered it 
less easy for despotism to sink, among them, to that dis- 
gusting state of weak and profligate barbarism, which is 
the natural condition of government among such a pas- 
sive people as the Hindus. 

Further, along with those remains of barbarism which 
in considerable amount adheres to tho best of the Mo- 
hammedan nations, as well as to all the other inhabitants 
of Asia, a considerable portion of plain good sense marked 
the character of the conquerors of India ; while the na- 
tives of that country are distinguished by a greater de- 
ficiency in the important article of practical good sense, 


• We may grant the greater aptitude of the Mohammcdiins to rebellion ; but 
Instances are not wantiiiir to show that the Hindus can resent violeiiee offered to 
their religion, if not to themselves : tho history of the Sikhs is a continual series 
of Hindu insurrections against tlie Mogul government, terminating in national 
independence.— W. 

2 Tiie contrary was the case : the Mohammedan princes were, witli afew ho- 
nourable exceptions, remarkable for profligacy and contempt of opinion ; in 
scarcely any instances, indeed, did they attach any importance to the opinions 
of their Hindu subjects. The natural mildness of the Hindu prince, and the 
restriction of caste, tended to preserve him from indecorous excess. If it was 
true that profligate barbarism vrus the natural condition of the government 
among such a passive people as the Hindus, we cannot expect that our own go- 
vernment of them should be free from the imputation. It scarcely follows, as 
a matter of course, that because the people are submissive their rulers most 
naturally be barbarous or profligate.— W. 
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BOOK III. than any people, above the rank of savages, of whom we 
CHAP. V. have any record. The practical good sense of any people 
— is not without its influence upon the mode of employing 
the powers of government, and upon the minds of some 
at least of the princes that wield them. Before the Mo- 
guls proceeded to Hindustan, we have a proof, in the 
Institutes of the conqueror Timur,* of the degree of bene- 
ficent contrivance, with which he laid down the plan of 
his administration. 

“ I appointed a Suddur, a man of holiness, and of illus- 
trious dignity, to watch over the conduct of the faithful ; 
that ho might regulate the manners of the times, and 
appoint superiors in holy offices ; and establish in every 
city, and in every town, a judge of penetration, and a 
doctor learned in the law, and a supervisor of the markets, 
of the weights, and the measures. 

“And I established a judge for the army, and a judge 
for the subjects : and I sent into every province and 
kingdom, an instructor in the law, to deter the faithful 
from those things which arc forbidden, and to lead them 
in the truth. 

“ And I ordained that in every town, and in every city, 
a mosque, and a school, and a monastery, and an alms- 
house for the poor and the indigent, and an hospital for 
the sick and infirm, should be founded, and that a phy- 
sician should be appointed U> attend the hospital ; and 
that in every city a government-house, and a court 'for 
the administration of justice should be built ; and that 
superintendents should be appointed to watch over the 
cultivated lands, and over the husbandmen. 

“And I commanded that they should build places of 
worship, and monasteries in every city; and that they 
should erect structures for the reception of travellers on 
the high roads, and that they should make bridges across 
the rivers. 

“And I commanded that the ruined bridges should be 
repaired ; and that bridges should be constructed over the 
rivulets, and over the rivers ; and that on the roads, at 
the distance of one stage from each other, Kauruwansarai 

‘ The Persian version was translated by Major Davy ; and edited, with a 
preface and other additions, by Mr. White, the Arabic Professor at Oxford, in 
1783. 
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should be erected ; and that guards and watchmen should BOOK III. 
be stationed on the road, and that in every Kauruwan- chap. v. 

sarai people should be appointed to reside ; and that the 

watching and guarding of the roads should appertain unto 
them ; and that those guards should bo answerable for 
whatever should be stolen on the roads from the unwary 
traveller. 

“ And I ordered that the Suddur and the Judge should, 
from time to time, lay before me all the ecclesiastical 
affairs of my empire ; and I appointed a Judge in equity, 
that he might transmit unto mo all civil matters of liti- 
gation, that came to pass amongst my troops and my 
subjects.” 

Here is a selection of four of the most important objects 
of goverumeiit, in making a provision for which, the first 
care and attention of the Mogul sovereign are employed : 
the administration of justice, the instrqction of the peo- 
ple, the facilitation of intercourse, and his own knowledge 
of all that is transacted in his name. That the provision 
for these objects was very incomplete, wo have sufficient 
assurance ; but some progress was made in the art and 
science of government, when they were pointed out as 
primary objects of regard ; still more, when something 
considerable was really done for their attainment. 

Of the twelve maxims of his government, the following 
is a selection : 

“ Persons of wisdom, and deliberation, and vigilance, and 
circumspection, and aged men endowed with knowledge 
and foresight, I admitted to my private counsels ; and I 
associated with them, and I reaped benefit, and acquired 
experience from their conversation. 

‘‘ The soldier and the subject I regarded with the same 
eye. And such was the discipline which I established 
amongst my troops and my subjects, that the one was 
never injured or oppressed by the other. 

“ From amongst the ^dso and the prudent, who merited 
trust and confidence, who were worthy of being consulted 
on the affairs of government, and to whose care I might 
submit the secret concerns of ray empire, I selected a 
certain number, whom 1 constituted the repositories of 
my secrets ; and my weighty and hidden transactions, and 
my secret thoughts and intentions, I delivered over to 
them, 
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BOOK III. “By the vizzeers, and the secretaries, and the scribes, I 
CHAP. V. gave order and regularity to my public councils : I made 
— ' ■' ■ them the keepers of the mirror of my government, in- 
which they showed unto me the affairs of my empire, and 
the concerns of my armies and my people : and they kept 
rich my treasury ; and they secured plenty and prosperity 
to my soldiers and to my subjects ; and by proper and 
skilful measures they repaired the disorders incident to 
the empire ; and they kept in order the revenues and the 
expenses of government; and they exerted themselves 
in promoting plenty and population throughout my do- 
minions. 

Men learned in medicine, and skilled in the art of 
healing, and astrologers, and geometricians, who are essen- 
tial to the dignity of empire, I drew around me : and by 
the aid of physicians and chirurgeons I gave health to 
the sick : and with the assistance of astrologers I ascer- 
tained the benign or malignant aspect of the stars, their 
motions, and the revolutions of tlie heavens ; and with 
the aid of geometricians and architects, I laid out gardens, 
and planned and constructed magnificent buildings. 

“ Historians, and such as were possessed of information 
and intelligence, I admitted to my presence : and from 
these men I heard the lives of the prophets and the 
patriarchs, and the histories of the ancient princes, and 
the events by which they arri^^ed at the dignity of empire, 
and the causes of the declension of their fortunes : and 
from the narratives and the histories of those princes, 
and from the manners and conduct of each of them, I 
acquired experience and knowledge : and from those men 
I heard the descriptions and the traditions of the various 
regions of the globe, and acquired knowledge of the 
situations of the kingdoms of the earth. 

“ To travellers, and to voyagers of every country, I gave 
encouragement, that they might communicate unto me 
the intelligence and transactions of the surrounding na- 
tions : and I appointed merchants and chiefs of Kauru- 
wauns to travel to every kingdom and to every country, 
that they might bring unto me all sorts of valuable mer- 
chandise and rare curiosities, from Khuttau, and from 
Khutton, and from Cheen, and from Maucheen, and from 
Hindustaun, and from the cities of Arabia, and from Mis- 
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sur, and from Sliaura, and from Boom, and from the islands BOOK III. 
of the Christians, that they might give me information chap. v. 

of the situation, and of the manners, and of the customs 

of thematives and inhabitants of those regions, and that 
they might observe and communicate unto me the con- 
duct of the princes of every kingdom and of every country 
towards their subjects.” 

All these different points laid down, in writing, as main 
objects of attention in the conduct of government, un- 
doubtedly indicate a state of the human mind very con- 
siderably removed from the lowest barbarism. 

The following regulations respecting the collection of 
the revenues ; of all the parts of an imperfect govern- 
ment that which most deeply affects the happiness of the 
people ; indicate no common share of excellence in the 
spirit of administration. 

" And I commanded that the Ameers, and the Ming- 
baushees, in collecting the revenues from the subjects, 
should not, on any account, demand more than the taxes 
and duties established. 

“ And to every province on which a royal assignment 
was granted, I ordained that two supervisors, should be 
appointed ; that one of them should insj)ect the collections, 
and watch over the concerns of the inhabitants, that they 
might not be impoverished, and that the Jaugheerdaur 
might not ill-use or oppress them, and that he should take 
an account of all the sums which were collected in the pro- 
vince ; and that the othei* supervisor should keep a register 
of the public expenses, and distribute the revenues among 
the soldiers. 

“ And CN'ory Ameer who was appointed to a jaugheer, I 
ordained that for the space of three years it should remain 
unto him, and that, after three years, the state of the pro- 
vince should be inspected. If the inhabitants wore satisfied, 
and if the country was flourishing and populous, that he 
should be continued therein ; but, if the contrary should 
appear, that the jaugheer should return unto the crown, 
and, that for the three following years, subsistence should 
not be granted to the holder thereof. 

“ And I ordained that the collection of the taxes from 
the subject might, when necessary, be enforced by menaces 
and by threats, but never by whips and by scourges. The 
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BOOK III. governor, whose authority is inferior to the power of the 
ciiAr..v. scourge, is unworthy to govern. 

I ordained that the revenues and the taxes should 

be collected in such a manner as might not be pro- 
ductive of ruin to the subject, or of depopulation to the 
country.’^ 

Of the produce of the fertile and cultivated lands, one 
third was taken for the government ; and this was the 
principal, and almost the only source of the revenue. 

“ And I ordained, whoever undertook the cultivation of 
waste lands, or built an aqueduct, or made a canal, or 
planted a grove, or restored to culture a deserted district, 
that in the first year nothing should be taken from him ; 
and that in the second year, whatever the subject volun- 
tarily offered should be received ; and that in the third 
year the duties slioiild be collected according to the regu- 
lation. 

“ And I ordained, that if the rich and the powerful 
should oppress the poorer subject, and injure or destroy 
his property, an equivalent for damage sustainedN should 
be levied on the rich oppressor, and be delivered to the 
injured person, that he might be restored to his former 
estate. 

• “ And I ordained, that in every country three Vizzeers 
should bo stationed. The/rs^, for the subject— to keep a 
regular account of the taxes |and the duties received, and 
what sums, and to what amount, were paid in by the sub- 
ject, and under what denomination, and on what account, 
and to preserve an exact statement of the whole. The 
secondj for the soldier— to take account of the sums paid 
to the troop.s, and of the sums remainjng due unto them.” 
The was for certain miscellaneous services, too te- 
dious to be specified. 

These details arc sufficient to show, 'that among the 
Moguls, even at their first irruption into Hindustan, the 
arts of government were considerably advanced j and that 
the Hindus had much to gain by a change of masters. In 
the hands of some of the most eminent of the Mogul 
princes, the Emperor Akbar, for instance, the powers of 
government were distributed, and employed with a skill 
which would not disgrace a period of considerable know- 
ledge and refinement. 
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Though in a pure despotism much depended on the qua- BOOK III. 
lities of the sovereign, yet when a good plan of administra- chap. v. 

tion was once fully introduced, a portion of its excellence 

always remained, for a time ; and had a strong tendency to 
become perpetual. 

III. The Laws. — The la^vs of the Hindus, we have 
already seen, are such as could not originate in any other 
than one of the weakest conditions of the human intellect; 
and, of all the forms of law known to the human species, 
they exhibit one the least capable of producing the be- 
nefits which it is the end and the only good consequence 
of law, to ensure.^ 

The Mohammedan law, as introduced into India by its 
Mogul conquerors, is defective indeed, as conqjared with 
any very high standard of excellence ; but compare it with 
the standard of any existing system, with the Roman law 
for instance, or the law of England, and you will find its 
inferiority not so remarkable, as those* who are familiar 
with these systems, and led by the sound of vulgar ap- 
plause, are in the habit of believing. In the following 
view of the most remarkable particulars in the state of 
Mohammedan law, a reference to the system of English 
law is peculiarly instructive, and even necessary ; as it is 
by the English system that the Mohammedan has been 
superseded. 

1. The civil, or non-penal branch of law, lays down the 
rights which, for the good of the species, should be consti- 
tuted in behalf of the individual ; in other words, prescribes 
the power which the individual, for the good of the spe- 
cies, ought exclusively to possess, over persons, and oyer 
things. 

The particular powers or privileges which it is expedient 
to constitute rights, are, in the great points, so distinctly 


' It has been shown that the view taken of the laws of the Hindus is exceed- 
ingly imperfect; and that which fuliows of Mohammedan law resting upon tlie 
lledaya alone is not much more coiuprehensive,but being influenced by a diffe- 
rent feeling it is more candid. During the flourishing iwricMls of Mohammedan 
rule in Asia, the law was very diligently cultivated by a number of ingenious 
writers, some of whom were not improbably acquainted with Ihe compilations of 
Jnstinian, wliich will account for its analogy in ciassifleation to Roman law. In 
tlds resjK-’ct, it may be allowed to have an aa vantage over lliiidu law, but in the 
civil branch, in the laws of contracts and Inberitunce, it is not so exact or com- 
plete as the latter. The penal law has the advantage also of being framed without 
regard to persons, but its spirit of barbarous retaliation is unknown to the Hindu 
code.—W. 

VOL. II. A A 
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BOOK III. and strongly indicated by common experience, that there? 
CHAP. V. is a very general agreement about them among nations in- 

■ all the stages of civilization. Nations differ chiefly in the* 

mode of securing those rights. 

One instniment, without which they cannot be secured^ 
is strict and accurate definition. In affording strict and 
accurate definitions of the rights of the individual, the 
three systems of law, Roman, English, and Mohammedan, 
are not very far from being on a level. Completeness, in 
point of definition, it seems, is a perfection in the state of 
law, which it requires a very advanced state of civilisation 
to bestow. At first, experience has provided no record of 
all the variety of material cases for which a provision is 
necessary. Afterwards, the human mind is not sufficiently 
clear and skilful to classi^y accurately a multitude of par- 
ticulars ; and without accurate classification, useful defi- 
nitions and rules can never be framed. Lastly (and that 
is the state in which the more civilized nations of Europe 
have long been placed) custom and habit acquire a domi- 
nion which it is not easy to break ; and the professors of 
law possess an interest in its imperfections, which prompts 
them to make exertions, and a power, whicli enables them 
for a long time to make successful exertions, to defeat all 
endeavours for its imi)rovcment. 

Until very late, there was no civil code, that is to say, 
there was no description, goodior bad, in a permanent set 
of words, of almost any of the rights belonging to indivi- 
duals, in any country in Europe. The whole was traditionary, 
the whole was oral ; there was hardly any legislative writing. 
Of course, in the greater number of cases, nobody knew 
exactly what was right. The judge, having no fixed defi- 
nition for his guidance, made for himself, on each particular 
occasion, a definition to suit that particular occasion. But 
these numerous definitions, made by numerous judges on 
numerous occasions, were more or less different one from 
another. All the approximation to accuracy that was at- 
tained, or that was attainable, consisted in this, that the 
routine of decision fixed a certain sphere, within which the 
variation of the arbitrary definitions which the judges on 
each occasion made for themselves was, with a certain force, 
confined ; as he, by whom a wider range was taken for in- 
justice than what was usually taken, would expose himself 
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to the consequences of blame. Within a few years some BOOK III. 
attempts have been made, in some of the German states, chap. v. 

to supply a code ; that is, to give fixed and determinate — ■ 

words to the laws, by the only instrument of permanency 
and certainty in language, writing. These attempts have 
been partial, and exceedingly imperfect, even as far as they 
went. The Emperor Napoleon was the first sovereign in 
modern Europe, who bestowed upon his subjects the in- 
estimable benefit of laws, in written, fixed, and determinato 
words. Many are the faults which might be discovered in 
this code, were this the place to criticize the execution ; 
but with all its imperfections, it placed the French people, 
with respect to law, in a situation far more favourable than 
that of any other people upon the globe. In England, tho 
whole portion of the field, occupied by what is denominated 
the common law ; that is, almost all the civil, and a great 
proportion of the penal branch, is in the unwritten, that 
is, the oral, and traditionary, or barbarous state. Lastly, 
that portion, which bears the character of written, or sta- 
tute law, is so overloaded with useless words ; so devoid of 
classification ; and the expression is so ambiguous and ob- 
scure, that tho lawyers declare it as far more polluted with 
tho vice of uncertainty, than that which is in a state of 
necessary and perpetual fluctuation, the common law it- 
self. 

The form of the Mohammedan law, as exhibited to us in 
some of the best of its digests, as the lledaya, for instance, 
is not much more rude ai\d barbarous than this. To gi\'o 
any intelligible account of the powers which law converts 
into rights, it is necessary to make a distribution of tho 
existences which are tho subject of those rights, or over 
which the powers, converted into rights, are granted. This 
distribution is the same, in the Mohammedan, as in tho 
European systems. The subjects of those rights, or tho 
existences over which the powers are granted, are either, 
first. Persons ; or, secondly, Things. In the case in which 
Persons are considered as the subject of rights j 1. Indivi- 
duals, as individuals, are allotted rights, or exclusive powers, 
with respect to their own persons ; 2. As husbands, fathers, 
sons, masters, servants, judges, suitors, kings, or subjects, 

&c., they are allotted rights or exclusive powers, with re- 
spect to the persons (including the services) of others. In 
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BOOK III. which Things are considered as the subject of 

CHAP. V. ^wo circumstances principally require to be ascer- 
tained ; first, the powers which are included in each right ; 
secondly, the events which cause, or give origin to the ex- 
istence of a right. These points are determined upon the 
same principles, and nearly in the same way, by the Mo- 
hammedan, as by European legislation. Every where law 
has been formed, not by a previous survey and arrangement 
of the matters which it belongs to a system of law to in- 
clude ; but by the continual aggregation of one individual 
case to another, as they occurred for decision. The only 
classifications, therefore, which have ever been attempted, 
are those of the cases which occur for decision ; the states 
of circumstancss which most frequently give occasion to 
disputes about rights. Now, these states of circumstances 
are the more common of the events which constitute change 
of ownership, or affect the tmnsfer of property : of these 
events, one set, which obviously enough fall into a class, 
are those of bargain and sale, or the exchange of one article 
of value for another j this constitutes a largo chapter in 
the Mohammedan code. Another important class of such 
events are those which relate to inheritance : a third class 
are those which relate to wills ; a fourth, those which relate 
to engagements either to pay a sum of money, or to per- 
form a service. There are other inferior titles, of which 
those relating to deposits and bail are the most consi- 
derable : and under these heads is the matter of civil larw 
distributed in the Mohammedan code. 

It will not be denied that this distribution very closely 
resembles that which is made of the same subject in the 
legal systems of Europe. It will hardly be denied that this 
combination of heads as completely includes the subject, 
or all the cases of dispute respecting ownership or right, 
as that combination of heads which we find in the codes 
of the West. To show the exact degi’ee in which the Mo- 
hammedan system falls short of the Christian system, but 
exceeds the Hindu, in making clear and certain the rights 
which it means to create and uphold, would require a de- 
velopment far too long and intricate for the present occar 
sion. From the delineation of the great lines to which the 
present aim has been confined, it will appear, that a much 
higher stmin of intelligence runs through the whole, than 
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is to be found in the puerilities, and the worse than pueri- BOOK III , 
lities, of the Hindus. chap. v. 

2. So much for the comparison of Mohammedan law with 

that of Hindus and Europeans, in regard to the civil branch, 
or the constitution of rights. In the penal branch, besides 
a selection of the acts which shall be accounted offences, in 
which selection there is great uniformity all over the globe, 
two things are necessary, an exact definition of the act which 
the law constitutes an offence, and an exact specification of 
the punishment which it adopts as the means of preventing 
that offence. 

On the penal branch of law, the Mohammedan, like the 
Roman system, is exceedingly scanty. In the Institutes of 
Justinian, for example, three short titles or chapters, out of 
eighteen, in the last and shortest of four books, is all that 
falls to the share of this half of the field of law ; and the 
w'hole is brought in under the subordinate title of “ Obli- 
gations arising from delinquency.^’ The arbitrary will of 
the judge (a wretched substitute) was left to supply the 
place of law. The same disproportion, (and it is one of the 
most remarkable points of inferiority in the ancient 
Roman as compared with the modern systems of juris- 
prudence,) is observable in the Mohammedan books of 
law : the portion which relates to the penal is very small, 
in comparison with that which relates to the non-penal 
branch of the subject. 

The Mohammedan system contained, indeed, one law 
comprehensive enough to supersede a number ; viz., that, 
in all cases of injury to the person, retaliation should be the 
rule ; an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. This re- 
commends itself to a rude age by the ax)pearancc of propor- 
tion. But it recommends itself to no other but a rude ago, 
because it possesses nothing but the appearance of propor- 
tion, and grossly violates the reality. In this the Moham- 
medan more nearly approached the Hindu, than the Euro- 
pean systems of penal law. By this, however, it avoided the 
atrocity of some modern systems, particularly the English, 
inasmuch as it limited capital punishment, never allowed 
for offences against property, to the single case of murder. 

In practice, too, “the Mussulman courts,” says the translator 
of the Hedaya, “in all cases short of life, understand the 
words of the Koran, not as awarding an actual retaliation 
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BOOK III. according to the strict literal meaning, but an atonement 
CHAP. V. ill exact proportion to the injury.”’ This indicates a con- 
siderable refinement of thought on the subject of penal law : 
fur removed from the brutality which stains the code of the 
Hindus. 

The most atrocious part of the Mohammedan system of 
punishment is that which regards theft and robbery. Mu- 
tilation, by cutting off the hand, or the foot, is the prescribed 
remedy for all higher degrees of the offence. This savours 
.strongly of a barbarous state of society : and in this the 
Mohammedan and Hindu systems resemble one another. 
The translator of the Hcdaya, though he laments the inhu- 
'inanity^ inconvenience, and inefficiency, of this mode of 
punishment, yet tells his British countrymen, “They have 
nothing better to offer by way of substitute ; for surely 
their penal laws are still more sanguinary.” This is a heavy 
imputation on the legislature of his country ; but surely no 
good reason hinders a better system of penal remedies, than 
that of cither English or Mohammedan law, from being in- 
troduced into India, by an enlightened legislature, if such a 
thing were to be found. 

One peculiarity, indicating the work of an immature state 
of the human mind, strongly distinguishes the Mohamme- 
dan system; while it distinguishes the English, in a degree 
scarcely, if at all, inferior. In framing the several rules or 
ordinances ; which, of courseitirc intended each to include 
not a mere individual case (for then to be complete they 
must be innumerable,) but sets or classes of cases ; it is not 
the specific, or the generic differences, but the individual 
differences, upon which a great proi)ortion of the rules are 
founded. Their mode of proceeding is the same as if (taking 
a familiar case for the sake of illustration) they were to 
make one law to prohibit the stealing of a sheep ; another 
to prohibit the stealing of a cow : a third, the stealing of a 
horse ; though all the cases should be treated as equally 
criminal, and all subjected to the same penalty. Not merely 
a good logic, but a good talent for expediting business, would 
teach that all such cases as could be comprehended under 
one description, and were to be dealt with in one way, should 

’ The Ile'loya, or Guide: a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws: Trans- 
lated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal, by Charles 
Hamilton, In 4 vohs. 4to. Preliminary Discourse, by the translator, p. 
Ixxxiii. 
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•be included in one comprehensive law. This would have BOOK HI 
two admirable effects. The laws would be less voluminous ; chap. v. 
hence less obscure, and difficult to administer. In the — — — 
second place, being founded upon the generic and specific 
difierences, they would include all individual cases without 
exception; whereas in so far as they are founded upon 
individual distinctions, they may rise to the number of 
millions, and leave as many cases (no individual case resem- 
bling another) without an appropriate provision. 

3. Besides the laws which mark out rights and punish- 
ments, are a set of laws on which the execution of the 
former branches altogether depends. These arc the laws 
which constitute the system of procedure, or the round of 
operations through which the judicial services — inquiry, 
isentonco, and enforcement — are rendered. 

In this part of the field of legislation there is a most 
remarkable difterence between the Indian and European 
systems. In the European system, the steps of procedure 
are multiplied to a great number, and regulated by a cor- 
respondent multiplicity of rules. In the Mohammedan 
(and in this the Mohammedan and the Hindu systems 
ooncur) the mode of procedure is simple, and not much 
regulated by any positive rules; the Judge being left to 
conduct the judicial inquiry in the mode which appears to 
him most conducive to its end, and falling, of course, into 
the natural and obvious train of operations, recommended 
to every individual by ordinary good sense, when ho has 
any private inquiry, analogous to the judicial, to perform. 

The parties are summoned to appear before him : they 
state, in their order, the circumstances of the case, subject 
to examination of all sorts, for the elucidation of the facts : 
the evidence which they have to adduce, whether of tes- 
timony or of things, is received ; when all the evidence is 
before the Judge, ho balances the weight of that which 
n-ffirms with the weight of tlfat which denies the point in 
dispute j and according as either preponderates, decision is 
pronounced. 

In this department, the advantage is all on the side of 
the Indian systems. The inconvenience to which the In- 
dian mode of procedure is liable, consists in the arbitrary 
power intrusted to the Judge, which he may employ either 
negligently, or partially and corruptly. Two things may 
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BOOK HI. hero be observed: first, that this inconvenience is not 
CHAP. V. removed from the system characterized by the great num- 

her of steps and rules, which may be called the technical 

system ; secondly, that it may, to a great degree, be easily 
removed from the system which is characterized by the 
small number of steps and rules, which may bo called the 
natural system. 

It is not removed from the technical system, for that 
binds the Judge to nothing but an observance of the tech- 
nical rules : now thetf may all be observed in the most 
punctilious maimer, while the real merits of the case may 
have been most imperfectly brought to light through ne- 
gligence, or purposely disguised through corruption. The 
observance of the technical rules by no means forces the 
inquiry upon the merits of the case, and affords no secu- 
rity whatsoever that, in regard to them^ the inepiiry shall 
be complete. 

In the next place, the power of the Judge maybe re- 
strained from abuse, in the natural mode of procedure, by 
very easy expedients. As the steps are simple, they can 
be clearly described, and a standard of perfection may be 
rendered perfectly familiar to the minds of the people : 
with this standard in their minds, the conduct of the 
Judge may be subjected to perfect publicity, and held 
open to the full view and unrestrained criticisms of the 
people ; as no misconduct would thus escape detection, an 
efficient method might be easily provided to render it very 
difficult, or impossiblo,that it should escape the due measure 
of punishment. This is the mode of obtaining good conduct 
from the Judge, as from every other servant of the public; 
not tlie prescription of numerous ceremonial observances, 
few of them having any connexion with the merits of the 
case ; many of them obstructing, rather than aiding, the 
efficient operations of a rational inquiry ; and all, taken 
together, far better calculated for screening the Judge in a 
course of misconduct, than for imposing upon him any 
necessity of good and faithful service. 

If the technical affords no security for good conduct in 
the Judge above the natural system, it possesses other 
qualities which render it infinitely hurtful to the interests 
-of justice. By multiplying the operations of judicature, it 
renders the course long, intricate, obscure, and treacherous. 
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It creates delay, which is always a partial, often a com- BOOK III, 
plete denial of justice. It creates unnecessary expense, chap. v. 

which is always positive robbery ; and, as often as it is 

above the means of the suitor, is complete and absolute 
denial of justice ; expense, which is almost always above 
the means of the indigent, that is, the most numerous 
class ; which possesses, therefore, this peculiar property, 
that it outlaws the great body of the people ; making law 
an instrument which any one may employ for the oppres- 
sion of the most numerous portion of the species, an in- 
strument which they can scarcely at all employ for [their . 
protection. 

It is instructive, and not difficult, to trace the causes 
which gave birth to such different modes of judicial pro- 
cedure in the two countries. The difference arose from 
the different situations of the judges. It rose from the 
different means presented to the judges of drawing a profit 
out of the business which they hsu] to perform. In India 
as the state of manners and opinions permitted them to 
receive bribes, they had no occasion to look out for any 
other means of drawing as much money as possible from 
the suitors ; and, therefore, they allowed the course of in- 
quiry to fall into the straight, the shortest, and easiest 
channel. In England, the state of manners and opinions 
rendered it very inconvenient, and in some measure dan- 
gerous, to receive bribes. The judges were, therefore, in- 
duced to look out for other moans of rendering their 
business profitable to themselves. The state of manners 
and opinions allowed them to take fees upon each of the 
different judicial operations. It was, therefore, an obvious 
expedient, to multiply these operations to excess ; to ren- 
der them as numerous, and not only as numerous, but as 
inmaring as possible. For, with a view to fees, it was of 
prodigious importance, after the operations had been 
rendered as numerous as possible, to create pretexts for 
performing them twice over. This was easily done, by 
rendering the operations, imposed upon the suitors, so 
nice, and intricate, and equivocal, that it was hardly pos- 
sible to observe them in such a manner as to preclude ex- 
ception ; and, by making it a rule, that as soon as any 
naisobservance was laid hold of by the judge, the whole of 
the preceding operations, how exactly soever performed 
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BOOK III. should be set aside, and . the suit ordained to commence 
ciur. V. anew. This recommencement, accordingly, this double 
performance of the ceremonies, double payment of the 
fees, is one of the most remarkable features in the English 
system of procedure.' 

Two persons in the Mohammedan courts, the Cauzee 
and Mooftee, share between them, on each occasion, the 
functions of the judge. The Mooftee attends in order to 
expound the sacred text ; the Cauzee is the person who 
investigates the question of fact, and carries into execu- 
tion what he receives as the meaning of the law.^ 

The following passage discovers a correct mode of think- 
ing, whatever disconformity may have been found between 
the rule and the practice. “ It is incumbent on the Sultan 
to select for the office of Cauzee, a person who is capable 
of discharging the duties of it, and passing decrees ; and 
who is also in a superlative degree just and virtuous ; for 
the prophet has said : Whoever appoints a person to the 
discharge of any office^ whilst there is another among his 
suhj&Js more qualified for the Himc than the person so ap- 
pointed^ does surely commit an injury with respect to the 
rights of God^ the prophet, and the Mussulmans^ ^ 

Publicity was an important principle in the Mohamme- 
dan jurisprudence. For the hall of justice, ‘‘ the principal 
mosque,” says the law, “is the most eligible place, if it 
be situated within the city ;|. because it is the most no- 
torious.” ' 

There is no part of the rules of procedure which more 
strongly indicates the maturity or immaturity of the human 
mind, than the rules of evidence; There is scarcely any 
part of the Mohammedan system, where it shows to 
greater advantage. On many points, its rules of evidence 
are not inferior ; in some, they are preferable to those of 
the European systems. Its exclusion of evidence, for ex- 
ample, is not BO extensive, and, in the same proportion, 
not so mischievous as the English. There are other cases, 
however, in which inferiority appears. Reckoning women’s 

1 1* This explanation of the causes of complex procedure in the English courts of 
law is an amusing exemplification of one of our autlior’s peculiarities ; his horror 
of English is even more strong than of Hindu law. According to his theory, the 
corruption of the judge is the best security for justice. It would be dangerous 
to reduce this to practice.— W. 

2 Hedaya, ii. 614. » Iledaya, ii. 615. 

* Hedaya, ii. 620. 
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testimony inferior to that of men (they have less correct- BOOK IIT. 
ness, says the law, both in observation and memory— ciup.v. 

which, so long as their education is inferior, will no doubt 

bo the case), the Mohammedan law makes some very ab- 
surd rules. In all criminal cases, the testimony of the 
woman is excluded ; and in questions of property, the evi- 
dence of two women is held only equal to that of one man ; 
as if one class of women may not be better educated than 
another class of men, and their testimony, therefore, more 
to be depended upon. Under Mohammedan customs, 
indeed, which exclude the women from the acquisition of 
knowledge and experience, the regulation had less of im- 
propriety than it would have in a state of things more 
favourable to the mental powers of the sex. There is no- 
thing, however, in the Mohammedan laws of evidence, to 
compare with many absurdities of the Hindu system, 
which makes perjury, in certain cases, a virtue.' 

IV. The Taxes.— To a great extent the Mohammedans 
followed the plan of taxation which was established under 
the native government of the Hindus. The great Source 
of the revenue was the proportion, exacted by the sovereign, 
of the gross produce of the land. The Emperor Akbar was 
celebrated as having placed the details of collection in a 
better state, than that important business had ever been 
seen in before. From what ha.s been observed of the prac- 
tice of existing Hindu governments ; and, from the supe- 
rior share of intelligence which the Mohammedans brought 
to the business of state, we may infer,. with sufficient as- 
surance, that the improvement introduced by that people 
was not inconsiderable. That the Mohammedan princes 
generally made use of Hindus in affairs of revenue ; and 
even employed them as their instruments, in the reforms 
to which they were led, is not inconsistent with the sup- 
position, that the business was better managed under the 
Mohammedans than under the Hindus.^ For the details 

' This, as we have scenes a mistake; truth in evidence is as strenuously en- 
joined in Hindu as in MoJwmmcdan law, and the djsre^mrd of it is as common 
among the unprincipled of one as of the otlier faith.— W. 

* The Mohammedans have always been in India, and arc, to the present day, 
notorious for inoapacity us (jillccrs of accoi nt. Under the English as under their 
Own administrations, all the chief appointments in the revenue department arc 
tilled by Hindus. Both as instruments and as principtals, whatever merit there 
may have iKjen in the financial a’ rangements of Akbar it belonged to the Hindus. 

See Ayeen Akbery.— W. 
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BOOK III. of collection ; which a revenue chiefly derived from a pro- 
CHAP. V . portion of the gross produce of the land rendered excessively 
operose and complex ; an intimate acquaintance with the 
language and manners of the people was indispensably re- 
quired; and that acquaintance Hindus alone possessed. 
There is nothing to hinder the Hindus, as any other people, 
from being well qualified to be used as instruments in a 
business, in which they might have been utterly incapable 
of being the principals. The methods devised, with con- 
siderable skill, under the Emperor Akbar, for preventing 
the two great abuses incident to the machinery of collec- 
tion ; the oppression of the people ; and embezzlement of 
the king’s revenue ; appear to have preserved their virtue, 
not much impaired, during the time when any vigour re- 
mained in the Mogul government ; and to have become al- 
together neglected, only when each province, as the empire 
fell to pieces, became an independent petty state ; and 
when the feeble and necessitous sovereign of each petty 
state was unable to contend either with his own vices, or 
those of his agents.^ 

V. Rkligion.— Under this head very few words are re- 
(|uired ; because the superiority of the Mohammedans, in 
respect of religion, is beyond all dispute. To the compo- 
sition of the Koran was brought an acquaintance with the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures; by which the writer, not- 
withstanding his mental rudcficss, appears to have greatly 
profited ; and assigning, as wo are disposed to assign, very 
little value to the lofty expressions regarding the Divine 
perfections, in the Koran, as well as. to those in the Vedas, 
we find the absurdities in the Koran, by which those lofty 
ideas are contradicted, inconsiderable both in number and 


• “The moderation of the tribute iiiipoiscd by all Mohammedan conquerors, 
and the simplicity of their method of collecting it, accounts for the surprising 
facility with which they retained possession of their conquests. Tlie form of 
their government was despotic ; but in fact it was not oppressive to the mass of 
the conquered i)eople. In general they introduced no change, but in the army , 
and in the name of the sovereign.” Francis, Plan for a Settlement of the 
Itcvenncs of Bengal, par. 9. “ The gentiles (Hindus) are better contented 

to live under the Mogul’s laws than under Pagan princes, for the Mogul taxes 
them gently, and every one knows what he must pay; but the Pagan kings or 
princes tnx at discretion, making their own avarice the standard of equity ; 
t)eside8, there were formerly many small Ri^as, that used upon frivolous occa- 
sions to pick quarrels with one another, and before they could be made friends 
again, their subjects were forced to open both their veins and purses to gratify 
ambition or folly.” Hamilton’s New Account of the East Indies, li. 26. 
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degree, compared with those which abound in the religious BOOK III. 
system of the Hindus.^ chap. v. 

VL ManIn^ebs. In this respect the superiority of the ■ 

Mohammedans was most remarkable. The principal por- 
tion of the manners of the Hindus was founded upon the 
cruel and pernicious distinction of castes. A system of 
manners proceeding, like that of the Mohammedans, upon 
the supposition of the natural equality of mankind, con- 
stituted such a difference in behalf of all that is good for 
human nature, as it is hardly possible to value too high. 

Another great portion of the manners of the Hindus con- 
sisted in the performance of religious ceremonies : in 
ceremonies to the last degree contemptible and absurd, 
very often tormenting and detestable, a great proportion 
of the life of every Hindu is, or ought to be, consumed. 

The religion of the ^loslem is stript of ceremonies to a 
degree nowhere else exemplified among nations in the 
lower stages of civiliiiiation. 

As so great a portion of human life is devoted to the 
preparation and enjoyment of food, the great diversity 
between a diet wholly vegetable, and one which may in 
my degreo consist of animal food, implies a considerable 
diversity in one grand portion qf the details of ordinary 
life. Abstinence from intoxicating liquors, is a feature 
almost equally strong in the maimers of both Mohamme- 
dans and Hindus. 

In point of address and temper, the Mohammedan is 
ess soft, less smooth and winning than the Hindu. Of 
course he is not so well liked by his lord and master, the 
Englishman : who desires to have nothing more to do with 
him than to receive his obedience. In truth, the Hindu, 
ike the Eunuch, excels in the qualities of a slave. The 
indolence, the security, the pride of the despot, political or 
domestic, find less to hurt them in the obedience of the 
Hindu than in that of almost any other portion of the 
species. But if less soft, the Mohammedan is more manly, 
nore vigorous. He more nearly resembles our own half- 

• In florae respects, the superiority may be granted to the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, but there are two important prii»ciplea Vy which ns advantages are more 
han counterbalanced, its promise of sensual delights as the reward of virtue, 

;ud its bigoted Intolerance. The Hindu sees tiutli in every form of relb 
fious worship, and Iwlds the pleasu’ es of Paradise unworthy of a wise or pious 
lope.— VV, 
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BOOK HI. civilized ancestors; who, though more rough, were not 
CHAP. V. more gross ; though less supple in behaviour, were still 

more susceptible of increased civilisation, than a people in 

the state of the Hindus. 

In the still more important qualities, which constitute 
what wo call the moral character, the Hindu, as we have 
already seen, ranks very low ; and the Mohammedan is 
little, if at all, above him. The sai^ie insincerity, mendacity, 
and perfidy; the same indifference to the feelings of 
others ; the same prostitution and venality,' are conspi- 
cuous in both. The Mohammedans are profuse, when 
possessed of wealth, and devoted to pleasure ; the Hindus 
arc almost always penurious and ascetic.^ 

VII. The Arts. The comparison has been so fully 
exhibited between the Persians and Hindus, in respect to 
progress, in the arts, in that chapter of the preceding 
book, in which the arts of the Hindus have been described ; 
and it is so w^ell known, that the ^Mohammedan conquerors 


' Sir Thomas Roc, speaking of even the Emperor and his court, Miys’ 
“ Experience had taught me that there was no faitli among tliese l)arl)arians.’^ 
Journal in Churchill’s Voyages, 1. 799. Contrasting the op])0sition he met with, 
when lie had not, and the ohsequiousness when he had something to give, lio 
says, “ This made me sensible of the poor spirits of those people. Asaph Khan 
[the minister] was become soimichour friend, in hopes to buy some trifles, that 
he would have betrayed his own son to terve ns, and M as rny linmlile servant." 
Ibid. Sir 'I'lionias Roe said it was better not to rend ambas.sadors to the Mogul’s 
court, but to employ the money in bribing. “ Half my cliarge," said lie, " sliaU 
corrupt all thl.s court to be your slaves." J.etter to the K. I. Company, Jbid, 
p. 809. I 

2 In this comparison of manners, a variety of assertions is made, m holly un- 
founded. The distinction between the Moslem and the unbeliever, has every- 
where rendered the former inclined to tie brutal in his treatment of the latter, 
to an extent much beyond tlie ordinary effect of the distinction of caste. 1'liis 
was a matter of importance in India, where nine-tenths of the people were uu- 
helievers, and Mere constant foo<l f(ir the insolence and cruelty of the faithlul. 
The Mohammedan doctrine of equality M'as not incompatible M'itli slavery to a 
very great extent, with all its debasing effects upon the manners of the slave- 
owner. Although not unknown to the Hindu system, it is iu so modified aform, 
and is so little iii harmony with Hindu manners, that it scarcely exists in most 
jjarts of India. The Hindus are not restrietcu to a vegetable diet any more 
than the .Mohammedans, whilst it is not true that the Mohammedans ahstaiu 
from spirituous liquors as rigidly as the Hindus. There are no such confes- 
sions in Hindu writing.s as in Baber's honest accounts of his drinking bouts, no 
such panegyrics upon Mine, as in the poetry of Hafiz. With regard to deport- 
ment, there is not much difference l^tu'een a well-bred Mohammedan and 
Hindu ; but, generally speaking, there is more sincerity in the latter. The 
morals of the Mohammedans are much lower than those of the Hindus, from their 
stronger propensity to personal gratification ascribable partly to the spirit of 
their religion, and partly to greater physical vigour. The only superiority pos- 
sessed by the Mohammedan over the Hindu is energy ; they are, in general, a 
more resolute and enterprising race, retaining some of the physical qualities of 
their Turkish or Persian origin . This applies only to tlie better classes of them. 
The lower orders of Indian Mohammedans, are in general inferior to the lower 
orders of the Hindus.— W. 
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Df India carried with them in perfection the arts of the BOOK III. 
Persians, that under this head scarcely anything remains chap. v. 
bo be adduced. 

Of the mechanical arts, those of architecture, jewellery, 
ind the fabrication of cloth, appeared to be the only arts 
br which admiration has been bestowed upon the Hin- 
lus. In the first two, the Hindus were found decidedly 
inferior to the Mohammedans.* Of the Mohammedan 
structures, some are hardly exceeded by the finest monu- 
:nents of architecture in Europe. The characteristic cir- 
cumstance of building an arch, the Hindus were totally 
ignorant of ; the Mohammedans excelled in it.- If in any- 
thing the Mohammedans w'ere inferior to the Hindus, it 
^vas in the productions of the loom ; though it is doubt- 
ful whether, as high specimens of art, the silks and velvets 
if the Persians are not as wonderful as the fine muslins 
if the Hindus. 

In making roads and bridges, one of the most important 
:;f all the applications of human labour and skill, the 
Hindus, before the invasion of the Alohammedans, appear 
to have gone veiy little beyond the state of the most 
barbarous nations. Wo have seen in the extract lately 
produced from the Institutes of Timur, that this was a 
primary care of government among the Moguls, before 
they became the conquerors of Hindustan. 

In the fine arts, as they are usually called, or those of 
music, painting, and sculpture, the reader has already 
traced, with me, a remarkable coincidence in the progress 
of the Mohammedans, the Chinese, and the Hindus. In 
painting, the taste, as well as the mechanical faculty of all 
these nations, exhibit a resemblance which is singular and 
surprising. In music, the Hindus appear to be inferior ; 
as, in sculpture, the Persians superior to the other two. 

Whether war is to be ranked among the fine or the 
coarse arts ; and whatever the relative portion of the 
powers of the mind which it requires j the art may be 

1 This is quite gratuitous ; what do we know of the works of Hindu princes in 
those resi)ects ? In a country like India, edifices of the most stately character 
soon fall into decay, if left to such neglect as could not fail to be the fate of Hindu 
monuments under the scourge of foreign l^{gresslop. There are, however, re- 
mains of magnificent causeways in Ucliar, the Dckhin, and Guzerat, which must 
have been the work of Hindu princes, and sufficiently prove that they were not 
unmindful of the construction of roads and bridges.— W. 

2 Vide supra, p, 13, 14. 
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BOOK III. expected to exist in a state of high perfection among a 
CHAP. people who are more, than a people who are less advanced 

in the ^cale of intelligence. When a number of people, 

comparatively few, overcome and hold in subjection a 
number of people, comparatively large, the inference is a 
legitimate one (unless something appear which gives the 
small number some wonderful advantage), that the art of 
war is in a state of higher perfection among the conquer- 
ing, than the conquered. This inference, in the case of the 
Mohammedans aud Hindus, is confirmed by everything 
which wo know with respect to both those people. 

VIII. Literature.— In this important article, it will 
be impossible to show that the Hindus had the supe- 
riority in one singular particular. It will not bo disputed, 
it is probable, that in almost every respect a decided 
superiority was on the side of their invaders. The only 
branches of Hindu literature of which the admirers of 
Hindu civilization have called for any admiration, are the 
mathematics and the poetry. 

With regard to the mathematics, it is rather the sup- 
posed antiquity than the high progress of the science 
among the Hindus at which any wonder has been expressed. 
Whatever the case in regard to antiquity, it is abundantly 
certain that the science existed among the Mohammedans, 
acquainted to a considerable degree with the mathematics 
of Europe, in a state not less ligh than it was found among 
the Hindus, and that point is all which is material to the 
present purpose. 

Of the poetry of the Hindus I have already endeavoured 
to convey a precise idea. On the present occasion it ap- 
pears sufficient to say, that even those who make the 
highest demand upon us for admiration of the poetry of 
the Hindus, allow, as Sir William Jones, for example, that 
the poetry of the Persians is superior.* Compare the 
Mahabharat, the great narrative poem of the Hindus, with 
the Shah Namah, the great narrative poem of the Persians ; 
the departure from nature and probability is less wild and 


1 Who makes any such admission? A more specific reference to the opinion 
of Sir Wiiiiam Jones is necessary, as it may be doubted if it is accurately quoted. 
The Shall Namah has some interesting narrative, but little tliat can be called 
poetry. Tlie Mahabharat is no doubt Inaitificial, and often tiresome, but it 
abounds with poetical beauties.— W. 
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extravagant, the incidents arc less foolish, the fictions are 
more ingenious, all to a great degree, in the work of the 
Mohammedan author than in that of the Hindu. 

But the grand article in which the superiority of the 
Mohammedans appears is history. As all our knowledge 
is built upon experience, the recordation of the past for 
the guidance of the future is one of the effects in which 
the utility of the art of writing principally consists. Of 
this most important branch of literature, the Hindus were 
totally destitute. Among the Mohammedans of India, the 
the art of composing history has been carried to greater 
perfection than in any other part of Asia. In point of 
simplicity and good sense, there is no specimen, even of 
Persian history, known to the European scholar, which 
can vie with the works of Ferishta, or the interesting 
Memoirs of Gholam Hussein, tlie Seer Mutakhareen.^ Be- 
side the best specimens of Persian liistory, it is worthy of 
remark, that the best specimen of Persian poetry, the 
celebrated Shah Namah, was produced among the Moham- 
medan conquerors of Hindustan.^ 

' It may bo shrewdly suspected, that our author would not have spoken so 
highly of Fcrishtu, or even of that much more intelligent chronicler (iholam 
Hosciu, had not his purpose been to disparage the Hindus by exalting the Alo- 
hammediins.— W. 

The answer to this, in all, except in history, is, that the superiority is 
with the Hindus.— \V. 
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NOTE A. 

The most authentic source of information, yet open to the re- 
search of tlic European scholar, on tlic metaphysical, as on other 
ideas of the learned Hindus, is the volume of the Institutions of 
Menu. This celebrated, authoritative, and divine work, contains, 
as is usual with the sacred books of the Hindus, a specimen of 
all their knowledge; cosmogony, theology, physics, metaphysics, 
government, jurisprudence, and economics. Erom the account 
which in this work is rendered of the origin of the mind and its 
faculties, very sure conclusions may be drawn rcsj)ccting the 
extent and accuracy of the psychological knowledge of the people 
by whom that account is delivered and believed. 

The inspired author of this divine work informs the believing 
Hindu that, “ From the supreme soul, Brahma, the Creator, drew 
forth mind, existing substantially, though uni>erceived by sense, 
immn*^ ‘'’ial.”* The principal words here employed are vague 
and obscure, and no distinct meaning can be assigned to them. 
What is meant by “existing substantially? ” What is meant by 
“ immaterial?’* “ To exist substantially,** if it have any mean- 
ing, is to bo a substance. But this is inconsistent with the idea 
which wo ascribe to the word immatcriar; and there is in many 
other passages, abundant reason to conclude that the word, witli 
its usual leanings, here translated, “ immaterial,” by Sir William 
Jones, meant nothing, in the conception of a Hindu, but a 
certain air, or ether, too fine to be perceived by the organs of 
sense. 

Immediately after the words wo have just quoted, it is added; 

“ And before mind, or the reasoning power, he produced con- 
sciousness, the internal monitor, the ruler.”* Consciousness, a 
faculty of the mind, is here represented as created before the 
mind, the quality before the substratum. It is subjoined in the 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. i. 14. Seo the passage quoted at length, supra, vol. i. 
ch. vi. 

Laws of Menu, ch. i. 14. 
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next words; “And before them both’’ (that is, before tlie mind 
and consciousness) “ he produced the great principle of the soul, 
or first expansion of the divine idea.” * Here is a third produc- 
tion, which is neither the mind, nor consciousness. What is it? 
To this we have no answer. As to the tenn “ first expansion of, 
the divine idea,” which may be suspected to be a gloss rather 
than a translation, it is mere jargon, with no more meaning than 
the cawing of rooks. “ In the same manner (that is, accord- 
ing to the construction of the sentence, before mind and con- 
sciousness — ) “he created the five perceptions of sense, and the 
five organs of perception.”*-* Another fiiculty of the mind, per- 
ception, is thus a creation antecedent to mind. The organs of 
perception, too, or bodily part, are a separate creation ; perceiving 
organs which belong to no perceiving being. 

The following text, which arc the words next in order, exhibits 
a curious sample of metaphysical ideas. “ Having at once per- 
vaded, with emanations from the supreme spirit, the minutest 
])ortions of six principles immensely operative, consciousness, and 
tlio five perceptions, the Creator framed all creatures.”^ Con- 
sciousness, and the five perceptions, existed antecedently to all 
creatures; consciousness and perception, without conscious and 
perceiving beings. What is meant by the minute portions of 
consciousness? How can consciousness he supposed divided into 
I)ortions cither minute or large; especially when we arc told that 
the mind is immaterial? What, too, arc we to understand by the 
minute j)ortions of a perception? As to the mere jargon, such as 
“ pervading consciousness, and tlie five perceptions with emana- , 
tions from the supreme spirit, ”lt is unnecessary to offer on it any | 
remarks. 

We are next informed, “ that the minutest particles of visible 
nature have a dependeilie on those six emanations from God.” ^ 
What is meant by these six emanations is not very definitely ex- ^ 
pressed. The six things that are spoken of are consciousness and 
the five perceptions; and it is probable that they are meant. 15ut 
lu)w visible nature should depend upon consciousness and the five 
perceptions, docs not appear. Certain other emanations from God, 
however, arc spoken of, with which consciousness and the five 
perceptions were pervaded : and perhaps it was meant that the 
minutest particles of matter depend on them. But this is only bar- 
barous jargon. 

In the following verse, it is said, that “ from these six emana- 
tions proceed the great elements, endued with peculiar powers, 
and mind with operations infinitely subtle, the unperisliahle cause \ 

‘ I.aw8 of Menu, ch. i. 15. a Ibid. a Ibid, 16. 

< Tbid. lU. 
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of all apparent form.*’ * It is still a difficulty, what is meant by 
the six emanations. If those are meant with which consciousness 
and the live perceptions are pervaded, no ideas whatever can bo 
annexed to the words; they arc totally without a meaning ; and 
that is all. If consciousness and the liva perceptions be, seems 
probable, the emanations in question; in what manner do the 
great elements and mind proceed from consciousness and the five 
perceptions? Mind would thus proceed from certain of its own 
operations. 

It is added, in the succeeding sentence, “ This universe, there- 
fore, is compacted from the minute portions of those seven divine 
and active principles, the great soul, or first emanation, con- 
sciousness, and five perceptions; a mutable universe from immu- 
table ideas.” * Here it appears that the great soul, as well as 
consciousness and the perceptions, can be divided into portions. 
The great soul is not therefore immaterial, according to our sense 
of the word : and still less can cither that, or the perceptions and 
consciousness be immaterial, if the universe, a great part of which 
is surely material, can be compacted from portions of them. “ A 
mutable universe,” it is said, “from immutable ideas;” therefore, 
the great soul, consciousness, and the five perceptions, are not 
realities, though divisible into portions; they are only ideas! 
What conclusions are we entitled to form respecting the intel- 
lectual state of a people who can be charmed with doctrine 
like this?® 

In the following passage, and there are others of a similar im- 
port, we find a specimen of those beginnings which are made at 
an early stage of society, to refine in the modes of conceiving the 
mental operation. “ Self-love,” it is said, “ is no laudable motive; 
yet an exemption from self-love is not to be found in this world; 
on self-love is grounded the study of scripture, and the practice 
of actions recommended in it.” ^ The absurdity lies, in not per- 
ceiving, that if no action proceeding from self-love is virtuous; 
and if there is no action which does not proceed from self-love; 
then there is no virtue in the world, which is far froip being the 
subject of Hindu belief.— M. 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. i. 17. ^ Ibid, 18. 

3 Not only are consciousness and the five perceptions regarded as separate 
existences, and separate products of creative jiower, but various other opera- 
tions of the mind, and even states of the affections. Tims, among the other 
creations, it is said, that the Creator “ gave being to devotion, speech, compla- 
cency, desire, and wrath.” (Laws of Menu, cli. i. 25.) 

< Ibid. ch. il. 2. 
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NOTE B. p. 351. 

This superior intellectual advancement of the Mohammedan 
nations, so confidently asserted, as a fact, is no fact at all, nor has 
any proof of it been adduced. The analogies upon which it is 
based, have been shown to be inaccurate, and the coinparison 
involves a total disregard of time and circumstance. The question 
formerly discussed, was not what the Arabs, Persians, Turks, and 
Hindus now are, but wliat they were. Admitting that the three 
former have attained since the eighth century a level witli the 
Hindus, it may most confidently be denied that the Arabs before 
the time of the Khalifat, or the Turks before that of Jangiz, were 
on a par with Hindu civilization. It would be equally consistent 
to assert, that because the progress made by the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, has left the Hindus behind | therefore the Britons 
in the days of Csesar were more civilized than the people of India. 
Whatever, therefore, may have been the case in modern times, 
the nations of Western Asia had not at an earlier period a stage 
of civilization higher than the other inhabitants of the East. In 
truth the fact is disputable, even in all times. Mohathmedan 
civilization is one, whatever be the nation, the same literature and 
science arc cultivated from tlte Hellespont to the Oxus, the sdme 
laws and the same religion prevail. The literature is in some 
degree original, but with the exception of the bistorifial portion, 
is much less agreeable to European taste than that of the Hindus: 
the science is borrowed, not only from the Greeks, but from the 
Hindus, and it is not true that the disciple has surpassed his 
masters. The magnificence of the Khaliphs rose suddenly and 
soon disappeared; their bounty created, and their example con 
tinned, a race of men of letters, who justly reflect great celebrity 
and credit upon the Mohammedan name; but literature was 
always confined to the court and the camp, it never enlightened 
the people. Nor were they brought within reach of civilization 
by the nature of their governments, the prevailing form of which 
has always been a military despotism, depending for its adminis- 
tration wholly on the character of the reigning prince. Neither 
noXv nor before the birth of Mohammed, were Arabs, Turks, or 
Persians, elevated above the Hindus by their political condition. 
Tliey have had an advantage subsequently in their religion, the 
principles of which approached nearer to truth than Hindu 
idolatry. In practice, how ever, it is quite as full of unmeaning 
and trifling observanccspisiil lu woc{o«ffi«^lerance contri- 
butes less to human^Pf^cs^l^of(j)U^,tnai[i1b%& toleration 

of IBndu polythei|p[^l^ 
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